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RET OLUTOR sas NEW ENGLAND, 1691- 
1776. y James Truslow Adama. Boston: 
The Atlante Monthly Press. 451 pp. 


R. HIRSHFIELD would not approve 

of this latest volume of Mr. Adams. 

Various halos are removed in it, 

the British are favorably mentioned 

in several paragraphs, and the 
Americans in a number of instances are 
shown not only to have formed into mobs 
but to have acted in the traditional manner 


(Copyright, 1923, by The New York Times Company.) 


NEW ENGLAND’S HALO BECLOUDE 


How Eastern Smugglers and Western Radicals Hastened the Revolution: 


expansion might increase political power 
and transfer control to a section whose 
philosophy and outlook have seemed revo- 
lutionary. The main feeling of the frontier 
for the settlement may thus be denomi- 
na as resentment, whereas that of the 
settlement for the frontier is fear, the two 
human emotions that perhaps most mili- 
tate against cool reasoning and mutual 
understanding. 

There is a third element in this relation- 
ship. In the older settlements economic 
inequality results in dividing society into 
upper and lower classes. The lower class 
has more in common in many ways with 


however, was not a mere episode in 
American history or a mere mercenary 
quarrel betweeh those of the same house- 
hold. It was a movement wrought by the 
whole thought and condition of one — 
of the world’s advance. It should 
studied, therefore, not from the —— 
eighteenth century standpoint of either 
Englishman or colonist, but from that of 
the citizén of a newer and wider w 
who seeks to learn the truth from the 
past in order that he may live wisely in 
the present and build enduringly for the 
future. 


tween the radicals and conservatives, the 
debtors of the West and the creditors on the 
seaboard, the ‘common people demanding — 
ever more money, and the moneyed aristoc- 
racy convinced that government should be 


by the educated and the privileged few™ 


rather than by the unlettered mob, he fails 
to make altogether clear the relation both 


to the radicals and to the conservatives of ~ 
those substantial men of wealth and intelli- ~ 


gence who favored the cause of in 


success. 


and were — in bringing about ite 


¥ 


of such bodies. Some of the specific charges 
which so outraged the Great Censor in other 
histories are unblushingly confirmed by 
Mr. Adams—that not a few of the Fathers 
had been smugglers; that the bulk of the 
, men of property and culture were on the 
side of the loyalists; that the Revolution 
was in fact a civil war between the English- 
speaking peoples on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Mr. 
Adams even has the ef- 
frontery to characterize as 
“radicals” many of the Col- 
onists favoring indepen- 
dence, and to assert that 
one of the chief causes of 
the Revolution was a dit- 
ference of opinion as to the 
nature of the British Em- 
pire. Worst of all, he terms 
the redoubtable Sam Adams 
a clever ‘‘politician.’’ 
The difficulty with this 
“historian of the new 
school’’ is that he makes 2 
good case for his state- 
ments. As a matter of fact, 
he presents in “Revolu- 
tionary New England” a 
carefully balanced analysis 
of the origins of the revolu- 
tionary movement, showing 
how the influence of Colo- 
nial conditions, and more 
especially of the frontier 
and free land, made of the 
Englishman in America a 
different product from the. 
Englishman who stayed at 
home. Paraphrasing the 
words of Frederick Jackson 
Turner, he describes the 
frontier as ‘‘a state of 
mind,"’ and traces its re- 
action upon the more con- 
servative seaboard commu- 
nities and ultimately. upon 
England. How frontier con- 
ditions fostered liberty and 
self-reliance and impatience 
of restraint; how they pro- ° 
duced a class strongly op- 
posed to all conservatives— 
whether in the shape of the 
Puritan theocracy, or of 
capitalists, or of any other 
form of special privilege; how they strength- conservatives. of the settlement capitalist 
ened the spirit of democracy; all these and - class. 
much more the author skillfully depicts. Mr. Adams summarizes the story he has 
The relations between established settle- | to tell in an introductory paragraph: 
ments and their outlying frontiers [writes 
Mr. Adams} seem everywhere and in all 
periods to follow certain simple and well- 
defined lines. In the first place, the older 
settlement has accumulated capital seek- 
ing -investment, whereas the frontier, in 
spite of its natural resources, needs for 
their exploitation capital in the form of 
— or credit. The frontier, . therefore, 
is always and everywhere in debt to the 
old settlement, and this relation breeds all 
—— feelings 


tertain 
trasted with one pom “Sarg the. older settle- 
‘ment is always conservative,. the frontier 
always radical. This involves distrust on 
the part of the former and ad irritation of 
rious sorts upon that of the latter. The 


the frontiersman than it has with the 
upper class of the settlement. Its lack of 
capital and culture, a certain recklessness 
derived from its hard struggle for an un- 
certain living, its resentment mst the 
class above it upon Which it is dependent 
for wages as the frontiersmhan is for 
capital, all tend to unite it with the 
frontier and to align the two against the 


In his previous volume, ‘“The Foundations 
of New England,” Mr. Adams described the 
growth of the New England theocracy. In 
this volume he shows their decline -in tem- 
poral power, under the combined influence 
of frontier democracy and the growth of a 
merchant class on the coast. There was, to 
be sure, a religious revival in the middle of 


Of the repeated ‘blunders of the British: ~ 
and the quarrelsome determination of 
Colonists to be rid of as many restrictions 
as possible there is-no space here to tell. i 
This part of the Revolutionary story has —} 
been often explained. Mr. Adams, of course, __j 
points out that opinion in the Colenies was { 
by no means — and accepts the 

estimate that about one- - 
third: of the Colonists were — 
- actively for indepéndence, 
one-third against it and the. 
remaining third indifferent, 


is perhaps best condensed 
in his statement that it was 
the fundamental one of ~ 
the moral validity of im- ©. 
perialism, of, whether a 
group of men hes ~~ Be * 
of the world has me Pek: 

to rule others * another 
part against their will, Ay 
however wisely and *“ 
ever well. 

And again: 


The Puritan Governor Interrupting the Christmas Sports. 
From Howard Pyle's “Book of the American Spirit,” New York: Harper & Brothers. 


the eighteenth century, led by Jonathan 


vi 
rapid a that the frontier always 
breeds. hes distrusted radical 


thought 
and has — — all else that economic Although Mr. Adams shows the line be- 
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E Fall publishing season is 

already well under way. The 

task of providing reading mat- 

ter for the long Winter eve- 

nings is,a big one and must 
be finished in time to meet the de- 
mands of the Christmas trade. As 
the more important of the books 
already issued have been reviewed in 
these columns, this article will pay 
particular attention to those which 
are still to come. 

Among works of fiction there are 
some which call for special mention 
for the reason that their authors are 
men and women of established repu- 
tations who may reasonably be ex- 
pected to continue writing well. A 
few such may. be enumerated here, 
leaving the rest of the fiction list 
for later consideration. A new 
Joseph Conrad novel, entitled ‘“The 
Rover,” is promised by Doubleday, 
Page in December. The same 
month will see the publication by 
Holt of Romain Rolland’s ‘‘Annette 
and Sylvie.’’ Macmillan announces 
‘*‘My Fair Lady,’’ by Louis Hemon, 
author of ‘Maria Chapdelaine.” 
From Houghton Mifflin will come 
‘“The Banner of the Bull,” by Rafael 
Sabatini, and ‘‘Silk,’’ a romance 
of China, by Samuel Merwin. 
Many of the most notable works of 
fiction have already appéared—Edith 
Wharton’s “A Son at the Front,”’ 
Fannie Hurst’s ‘‘Lummox,”’ Willa 
Catheg’s “A Lost Lady” and W. H. 
Hudson’s “Fan, The Story of a 
Young Girl’s Life,"” previously pub- 
lished under an assumed name. Pio 
Baroja’s ‘‘Weeds,”” announced by 
Knopf, is’ a sequel to “The 
Quest,”” published last year, and 
the second volume of the trilogy 
entitled ‘‘The Struggle for Life.” 
The Atlantic Monthly Press will pub- 
lish ‘The Dark Frigate,” by the late 
Charies Boardman Hawes. Boni & 
Liveright will bring out Michael 
Artzybasheff’s “The Savage,” his 
first novel since ‘‘Sanine.’’ Sir 
Hall Caine’s ‘‘The Woman of 
Knockaloe’ and Archibald Mar- 
shall’s “Anthony Dare” bear the 
Dodd, Mead imprint. . ‘‘Fenceless 
Meadows,” a collection of sea tales 
by Bill Adams, is published by 


Stokes, -P. D. Beresford’s ‘‘Love's 


Pilgrim’’ by Bobbs-Merrill, Jeffery 
Farnol’s “Sir John Dering” by Lit- 
tle, Brown, Arthur Schnitzler’s ‘*Dr. 
Graesier” by Seltzer, and James 
Branch Cabell’s ‘‘The High Place” 
by McBride. A more extended list 


Preliminaries to the Autumn Battle of the Books 


Forthcoming Vi olumes in All Branches of. — 


G. Strong (Small, ——— 
Epic of Golf,” by Clinton Scollard; 
“Japanese Poetry,” by Curtis Hid- 
den Page; ‘‘The Soul of the City: 
An Anthology of Urban Verse,” 
compiled by Garland Greever and 
Joseph M. Bachelor, and a new and | in 
enlarged edition of ‘‘Amaranth and 
Asphodel”’; “‘Poems from the Greek 


Anthology Done 


Verse,” by A. J. Butler (Houghton 
Mifflin); ‘‘Echoes' From Theocri- 
tus,’"’ by Edward Cracroft Lefroy, 
and ‘‘The Book of the Beloved,” by 
J. C. Johnston (Dutton); 


thology of 


and Yearbook of American Poetry,” 

edited by William Stanley Braith- 
waite; “Backroads; Maine Narra- 
tives—With Lyrics,” 
Virginia Jackson; “The Carrying of 


the Ghost,’’ by 
Nelson Antrim 
Crawford, and 
**Poems of Seumas 
O'Sullivan,” with 
an introduction by 
Padraic Colum 
(Brimmer). 
“Calidus Juven- 
ta,”” by Allen 
Tate, and ‘Our 
Dead Selves; or, 
Anthology of the 
Lowly,”’ by Paui 
Eldredge (Lieber 
& Lewis); ‘‘Cap- 
tive-Balloons,’’ by 
George Uliman 
(Duffield); ‘In 
Exile,"’ vy John 
Cournos, “The 
Poems of Charlies 
Cotton,’’ edited by 
John Beresford, 
(Boni & Live- 
right) ; “Less 
Lonely,”” by Al- 
fred Kreymborg, 


Stevenson (Har- 
court, Brace); 
“*Ellen Prior,”’ by 
Alice Brown, 
“The Ancient 


by Oliver Herford, 
Poems from 


of Fall fiction will be found at the| ..4° + 


end of this article. 

Of books on the drama and kin- 
dred subjects there will be: ‘‘Repre- 
sentative Continental Dramas: Rev- 
olutionary and Traditional,’’ edited 
by Montrose J. Moses (Little, 
Brown); “The Best Plays of 
1922-23: and the Yearbook of the 
Drama in America,” by Buras 
Mantle, and “The Best Motion Pic- 
tures. of 1922-23: and the Yearbook 
of the American Screen,” by Robert 
E. Sherwood (Small, Maynard); 


“Our American Theatre,” by Oliver 


M. Sayler, and “Max Reinhardt: 


Punch, 1919-1920’ 
(Macmillan); 
“The Boy’s Book 


of ‘Verse,’’ com- 


in American — Letters,’ 

Beer, “Yet Again,” by Max 

Beerbohm, and ‘‘More Prejudice”’ 

A. B. Walkley are on the Knopf list; 

“Contemporary Portraits, Vol. IV,” 

by Frank Harris, and ‘‘The Frars 
Bretano 


; “Adventures in Journalism,” 
by Sir Philip Gibbs, bears the Har- 
; “Short Story Writing: 
An Art or @ Trade,’’ by N. Bryllion 
Fagin, will be issued by Seltzer; from 
the Harvard University Press will 
“Dr. Johnson: A Study in 
Eighteenth-Century Humanism,” by 
Percy H. Houston, and ““The Celtic 
Revival in English Literature, 1760- 
1800," by Arthur E. Monroe; Nich- 
olas L. Brown will publish 











“By Intervention of Providence’’ will 
come from the Little, Brown press; 


by | Small, Maynard will bring out “Con- 


fessions of an Average Man,”’ by 
Richard King, and “The Best Short 
Stories of 1923,"" edited by Edward 
J. O’Brien; Huebsch announces a 


‘book on modern writers and think- 


ers, title to be announced later, by 
Edwin Muir; Robert C. Benchley’s 
“The Conquest of Cornwall’’ and 
Thomas Mann’s “Bashan and I,” 
translated by Herman George Schef- 
fauer, are Holt publications; ‘“‘A 
Publishers’ Confession,’’ by Walter 
H. Page, and “Through the Magic 
— by A. Conan Doyle, —— have 

Page imprint; “Fan- 


the Doubleday, 
Georg | fare,” by Burton Rascoe, and “A 
; | Contrast,” by Hilaire Belloc, will be 
issued by McBride; on the Doran list 


are “‘The Literary 
Spotlight,” with 
an introduction by 
John Farrar; 
“The Bookman 
Anthology of Es- 
says,"’ edited by 
John Farrar; 
“*What Books Can 
Do for Me,” by 
Jesse Lee Ben- 
nett; ‘Men .of 
Letters,” by 
Dixon Scott; **The 
Sands. of Time,’’ 
by Walter Sichel; 
““Stevenson,’’ by 
Frank — Swinner- 
ton, and ‘‘George 
Gissing,”’ by the 
same author. A 
number of the 
books listed below 
under Biography 
and Memoirs also 


The list of 
biographies, me- 
moirs and reminis- 
cences includes: 
“‘Lord Rosebery: 
_A Critical and 
Biographi- 
cal Study,” by 
E. T. Raymond; 
“‘An Ambassador's 
Memoirs,’’ by 
Maurice Pale o- 
logue; “The Life 
of W. 8. Gilbert,”’ 
by .Sidney Dark; 
>: a oo: 
Autobiog- 
raphy,” by Cle- 
_ ment K. Shorter; 


by Walburga, 


Times,” by Newman Flower 
(Houghton Mifflin) ;« * 
“Princes of Wales,” by F. May- 
nard Bridge; ‘“The Emperor Nicho- 
las Il. as I Knew Him,” by Major 
Gen. Sir John Hanbury Williams; 


K. Huysmans; ‘‘H. G. Wells,” by R. 
Thurston Hopkins; “Carlyle Till ~ 
Marriage,” by D. A. Wilson; ‘“‘Mas- 
ter Dietz: His Autobiography,” 
translated by Bernard Miall; ‘‘Recol- 
lections of a Rolling Stone,” by Basil 
Tozer; “The Memoirs of Cav. En- 
rico Cacchetti, the Master of the 
Russian Ballet,” by Olga Racster, 
= “The Diary of a Journalist, Vol. 

’ by Sir Henry Lucy (Dutton); 
—— Days of William Morris 
Hunt,” by Martha A. Shannon 
(Marshall, Jones); ‘The Log of a 
Forty-niner,” by Richard Lunt Hale, 
and “Edward Loomis Davenport: A 
Biography,’’ by Edwin Francis 
Edgett (Brimmer);. “The Life of 


“The Life of Willard Straight,” by 
Herbert Croly; “My Forty Years ih 
New York,” by Rev. Charles H.” 
Parkhurst,. and ‘'The Life Story” of 
Pierre and Marie Curie,” by Marie 
Curte (Macmillan); ‘‘Robert Brown- 


Letters of Sir John Moore * by Be- 
atrice Brownrigg (Appleton) ; “My 
Crystal Ball,” Elisabeth 

(Bont & Liveright); ‘‘Harvard Mem: 
ories,”” by Charles W. Eliot (Har- 
vard University Press); “Fifty 
Years on the Olg Frontier,” by 
James H. Cook, and “Unpublished 
Letters of Matthew Arnold,” edited 
by Arnold Whitridge (Yale Univer- 
sity Press); “The Life and Reign of 
Edward IV.,"" by Cora &. Schofield; 


of Father Bernard Vaughan, 8. J.,’’ 
by the Rev. C. C. Martindale (Long- 
mans, Green); ‘Theodore 
velt,”” by Lord Charnwood (A antic 
Monthly Press). 

“In the Footsteps of the Lincolns,” 
by Ida M. Tarbell, and ‘‘Erasmus,”’ 


“Leopold I. of Belgium,” by Dr. 


Pearce, and ‘The Life of Fred Arch- 
er,” by E. M. Humphris (Brentano); 
“My Memoirs,” by the Marquis 
Boni de Castellane; ‘‘The Diaries 
and Letters of Otto Braun,” edited 
by Julie Vogelstein; ‘‘My Musical 
Life,’’ by Nikolay Rimsky-Korsakoff; 
“From an American Legation,” by’ 
Ira Nelson Morris, and ‘‘The Mir- 
rors France,” anonymous 
(Knopf); ‘'The Life of Mrs. Hum- 


to Inventor,’’ by Michael Pupin; 
**My Musical Life,” by Walter Dam- 





“Saint Lydwine of Schiedam,” by J. — 





by Preserved Smith (Harper); = 4 


Egon Caesar Corti; ‘‘Madame Ves- . = 
tris and Her Times,’ by Charles E. . 7 













lected “ ¥ 

evement,’’ by|Hyett (Appleton); Frontispiece to an Old Edition of Jonathan Swift's “Battle of the Books.” Lady Pagetj/rosch, and a series of books en- 
— — — Kenneth | “The Soul of the : (Doran); ‘“‘An}titled ‘“‘Great Hollanders,” edited by 
MacGowan (Brentano); ‘‘Leonid} Amthology,”’ by Outlaw’s Dairy,| Edward W. Bok (Scribner) ; “Wil 
Andreyev: A Critical Study,” by| William Cranston Lawton, and) edition-of ‘‘An Mlustrated History of |II. The Commune,” by Cécile Tormay|liam Jennings Bryan, by Wayne 
Alexander Kaun (Huebsch): “‘Be‘|“‘Poems of Arthur O’Shaughnessy, | English Literature,” by RichardGar-| (McBride); “Men and Animals; an/C. W. Williams (Revell); “Story of 
hind the Screen,” by Samuel/ edited by William Alexander Percy|nett and Edmund Gosse; “Midwest | Autobiography "' by Carl E. Akely;|My Life,” by Sir Harry Johnston —— 
Goldwyn (Doran); ‘Pictorial Beauty| (Yale University Press); ‘‘Birds,| Portraits,” by Harry Hansen, is a| “Robert Bacon: His Life and Some | (Bobbs-Merrill); “Journal Intime,” , 7 
on the Screen,” by Victor O./| Beasts and Flowers,”’ by D. H. Law-/ Harcourt, Brace publication; Bont &| Letters,” by James Brown Scott; | by St. Loe Strachey; ‘“Men, Money i 
















Freeburg (Macmillan); ‘tA Book ofjrence, “Tulips and Chimneys,” by|Liveright will publish John Macy’s| ‘John H. Patterson, Pioneer in In-| and Ships,” by Charles R. Flint, — 
Entertainments and ‘Theatricals,” by|E. E. Cummings, “A Dinner of|*"The Story of the World's Litera- | dustrial Welfare,” by Samuel Crow-| and ‘‘Letters of Edward Fitzgerald 
Helena Smith Dayton and Louise/Herbs,” by Nancy Barr Mavity,|ture’’ and Maxim Gorky’s “My In-|ther, and “Myself and a Few/|to Bernard Barton,” edited by Cap- 






. Basoodi’ Barcett | tellectual Life’; Duffield announces | Moros,” by Lieut. Col. Sydney A.|tain F. R. Barton (Putnam). ; 
and Degnoris,”. by K “Anton Chekov: A Critical Study,”|Cloman, U. 8S. A.  (Doubleday,| For convenience, sirfce works on EK 
Gowan, end! “The. by Wilittam Gerhardi; Herbert S./ Page); “Pink Tea and Politics,” by | these subjects often overlap, it will = 

* — — Gorman’s The Procession of|Mrs. J. Borden Harriman; “Myself vetltias “aon ete ee ah 
(Harcourt, a Masks’ will be issued by Brimmer;| Not Least,’ being the —personal| Politics and world problems under 4” 


“Givert Keith | reminiscences of “X.”  ‘’Samuel|°™ head: The Mist inclodes “The Beat bs 
+ | Chesterton’’ comes from Lippincott; | Adams,” by Ralph Volney Harlow,| Menace of Moslem Asia,'’ by EB. — 
“Greek Thinkers and Modern|and “American Social History as| Alexander Powell; ‘“The Russian So- 
and “Playwrights on eS = ay adlg Paul Shorey, is a Mar-| Recorded by British Chroniclers,” nae Republic, 1918-1922," by Ea- 
Brander Matthews (Scribner -| shall Jones book: edited Allan Nevins (Holt); “Cal. ward Alsworth 7 
8* is represented by Christo-|H. Davies (Harper); and ‘‘Visions/ ‘The Dutton list includes “Collected | vin Cooliige: etree AM pany); “History of Assyria,” by A.. 
pher. Moriey’s ‘Parson's Pleasure” |and Interpretations,” by Bruce/ essays," by George Saintébury;| Robert M. Washburn (Small, May-| 7: Olmstead ; Mankind at the 
and J. C. Squire’s “Anthology of | Moore (Putnam). “Feminism in Greek Literature,” by|nard); “Remembered Yesterdays,” | Crossroads,” by E. M. East, and 
American Verse’ (Dorag): Ben! In essays, criticism and books on/|F. A. cliright; “The Melody of God.|by Robert Underwood Johnson; Race and National Solidarity,” by 
Ray* Redman’s ‘‘Masquerade” andj Literature, Bobbs-Merrill offers} and * Papers,’ by Desmond|‘*Three Generations,” by Maude 
Louise Bogan’s “Body of This| “Dramatis Personae,” by Arthur Sy- —— besides “French Litera-| Howe Elliott, and “Lady Henry Ferrero, and “ancient and Modern 
Death” (McBride); Robert Frost’s/ mons and ‘Fiction Writers on Fic-|ture From the Earliest Times to the} Somerset,” by Kathleen Fitzpatrick 8 
“‘New Hampshire,’ ‘““‘The Ovpen tion Writing.’’ edited by Arthur # : * Rome, 
“French Kate 


erine Evelyn, Clatre: Shirley, 
Overton and others (Moffat, Yard); 
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Kathleen T. Butler; Houghton Mif- Vv, 
by Wallace Stevens, ‘“The Prophet,"’ | Outline of Literature’; The —2 flin will publish Tho Praise of} traits: ( gre ol — 
by Kahlil Gibran, and ‘“The Temple}Company will publish ‘‘Essays and | Folly,’’ by Bliss Perry; “Groups and|trine One Hundred Years Ago,” by Rong =e — by J D tish-Amer=: 3) 7m 
and Other Poems,’ translated from} Addresses,” by Alexander Meikle-| Couples,” by Francis Lester War-| W. P. Cresson; “Autobiography of —— 

the Chinese by Arthur Waley jonn: Dodd, Mead & Co. announce/ner; “The Cheerful Giver;” by Sam- T. Jefferson Coolidge”; ‘Richard J . Lewi French | (Little 
(Knopf); ‘*Verses by the Way.” by|‘‘The Latin Genius” and ‘On Life|uel McChord Crothers, and “‘Forty|Oiney and His Public Service,” by Brown); “Growth. of the City 
Bishop” Darlington (Brentano) ; | and TV,"" both by | Years in My Bookshop,”’ by Walter ee ne ae eee iy al 
“The Best Verse of 1923,"" by L. A. | Anatole Prance;-“‘Stephen Crane: A/T. Spencer; - Stephen McKenna’s| Handel: His Personality and His ( Continued.on Page 10) 
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Again the Young Revolutionists 
Brand Whitlock Considers Life in the American Small Town 


-haracter. ‘‘¥You-have~omitted -ar 
important link in the chain,’’ he 
seems to say, ‘‘and that link Is J. 
Hardin.”’ 

So far as concerns the revolt, Paul 
Hardin himself, J. Hardin’s only son, 
revolts against that dour austerity. 
Paul revolts at being treated like a 
child and becomes the ‘‘son"’ of J. 
Hardin & Son. He revolts a good 


But Paul is not his father. 
boy in Macochee he has faint yearn- 


Brand Whitlock. 


A Review Ly 
HENRY JAMES FORMAN 


4. HARDIN 4 SON. A novel Brand 
— New York: D. Appleton 
lo. 


N author must be assumed 
as knowing at least as 
much as his critics regard- 
ing the aim and intention 

of his work. And Mr. Whitlock 
ia an-unusually able and thought- 
_ ful author. He must have been 
| \ aware, then, that his new novel 
|. Is a challenge to all the Main Streets 
| that have recently been written and 
» published. 
Mr, Whitlock is no Don Quixote. 
He can still tell a windmill when he 
sees one. Indeed, with much genial 
tolerance and courtesy he stands 
Teady to point out to less keen-eyed 
Paladins, ‘‘By the way, that yonder 
is not really a castle or an ogre. It 
“is a plain windmill. I have seen 
> many such in the Low Countries.”’ 
What, then, as Kingsley asked on 
a famous occasion, does Mr. Whit- 
| lock mean? Briefly, as it seems to 
| the present reviewer, this: 
| There is doubtless, he seems to 
say. much crudity, intolerance, 
»  @arkness, mob spirit, lack of culture 
= lingering in the length and breadth, 
/in the purlieus of our America. 
There is also intrigue, chicanery, 
= Money worship and hypocrisy. But 
with and in spite of all that there is 
much solid character, much of 
sterling worth that still endures. 
- "The question is, has he proved his 
»- point? Mr. Whitlock is too good a 
) Rovelist to go about proving points 
|. like a tent evangelist or a trial law- 
‘yer. He is first of all an engaging, 
a conscientious artist. As an artist 


_ sible a certain vision, his peculiar 
= vision, of life, or phases of life. And 
"— this he proceeds to do with a linger- 
» ing fullness of detail, with a leisure- 

ly air of absorption, that is peculiar- 
ly satisfying in these strained days 
of somewhat sverhectic composition. 
His scene is Central Ohio. That 
weene should appeal to readers who 
admire the work of Arnold Bennett. 
Ohio seems to be the Five Towns of 
America. J. Hardin, the wain- 
wright, who makes honest solid bug- 
'- gies for the farmers of Ohio, is a 
>> Five Towns character. His stern, 


> than the buggies he turns out. They 
ire solid to the point of painfulness. 





neer himself, but the son of pioneers.in an ofl rush, marries a certain. 
He is a significant figure because] Winona Dyer, ‘and becomes the 
he and his like are what the present 
generation is revolting from. And 
the revolt seems justifiable. For all 
that he is a character that needs to 
be presented in fiction. He is a nec- 
essary link. Fiction writers of today 
appear to ignore the fact that he 








‘dure, yes, that was the only way; 
that was the faith of his fathers,’ 
the one philosophy of life that he 
could understand. 

That is Mr. Whitlock’s explanation. 
And frankly we regret it as much as 
Paul must have regretted it over and 
over. Given Paul's character, that 


. {decision remains and will remain to 


- | book is of genuine value. 


And out of the past, out of his 
own youth, out of the life of his 


. father, out of the remoter past of 
unknown 


world, the lust and temptation of 
the flesh, abjuring joy and beauty 
as evil, renouncing civilization and 
refinement as devices of the devil, 

h of. the Puritans 
laid its hand upon him and reas- 
serted its ineluctable claim. En- 


the present reviewer unconvincing. 
Paul should have gone to California. 

Granting this defect, however, the 
In a way 
it harks back to the more. leisured 
days of William Dean Howells and 
the realism of that epoch. It is fine 
and workmanlike and possesses the 
most precious of all qualities—a cer- 
tain nobility of conception. The 
writer’s mind, as is clear on every 
page, has the quality of being noble. 
In some respects the writing reminds 
one of the work of Willa Cather. But 
it is individual for all that, and the 
author unfolds his story with , the 


-| undoubted authenticity of a‘ fine 


craftsman. . 

But if it is an apologia fer_-Main 
Street it somehow strikes one as a 
regretful apologia. It is a masterly 
picture of a phase of American life 
recently prominent. And if it be in- 
deed a challenge to the Main Streets 
of some of the younger writers, those 
writers can answer. 

“Yes, it is quite true we don’t 
know as much about the antecedents 
of Main Street as you seem to know. 
But however genial and graphic your 
apology, it fails wholly to extenuate 
the bitter ugliness and narrowness 
we see today, and, notwithstanding 
our relative ignorance of its past, we 


‘| shall continue to decry it and to voice 


our scorn of it.” 

Possibly that is what they would 
say—with a high respect for their 
challenger. But who knows? It is 





not the business of the reviewer to 
take sides. 





Margaret Widdemer on Frightfulness in the Home 


By 2— 


GRAVEN IMAGE. 
Ww ; . New 
Harcourt, Brace Co. ; 
URELY there is rejoicing 
among the angels when a hu- 
man being states a bit of 
eternal truth so brilliantly and 
appealingly in print that man- 
kind will read it for pleasure. Con- 
ceivably, too, there is gnashing of 
teeth on the part of the manage- 
ment of the regions infernal when 
such an event occurs. One can im- 
agine consternation down there this 
month over Margaret Widdemer’sa 
latest novel, “Graven Image,” and 
can guess that the book page of the 
Hades Daily Asbestos (if there is 
such a journal) is spreading the 
news of, the publication somewhat as 
follows: 

**His Royal Highness returned yes- 
terday from going to and fro in the 
earth, and from walking round in 
its literary circles. His Majesty 
feels more discouraged over the out- 
look an that planet than he has felt 
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JOHN CORBIN 
LABOR’S MONSBY. By 
Boeckel. New York: 
Brace € Co. 
BCONOMICS OF THE HOUR. By J. 
8t. Loe Strac . New York: G. 

/P. Putnam’s Sone. 

EVERAL volumes have ap- 
peared of late expounding the 
new program of organized la- 
bor, adumbrated by the Plumb 
Plan—the movement that has 

repeatedly triumphed over Samuel 
Gompers at confederation conven- 
tions but has not yet employed its 
power to turn him out of his lifelong 
leadership. None of its predecessors 
has been as concise, as candid and 
, as illuminating as “‘Labor’s Money,’’ 
by Richard Boeckel. 

Restrictions upon productivity and 
general limitations upon \effciency in 
industry, which still form a part of 
the gospel of many old-line unions 
and are working widespread havoc 
with our building program, are con- 
demned as roundly upon econemic 
and social grounds as ever they were 
by the most reactionary employer. 
There is, of course, a vital difference 
in the fundamental idea. The new 
program demands “a share in con- 
trol” by the workers “as the first 
step,” with ‘complete control as the 
ultimate objective. But “‘the demand 
for control * * * looks to greater 
things than a mere division of pres- 
ent profits among the workers. At 
botton® it is a demand for release of 
the full productive capacity of the 
industrial machine, with profits made 
a sec consideration.”” Every- 
where the truth is insisted on that 
there can be no widespread and per- 
manent improvement in the social 
and economic status of labor that is 
‘not based on enhanced productivity. 

A corollary of this truth is that 


Richara 
Harcourt, 


curing a 
Jat+, as 
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“MEN WHO RIDE INTO BATTLE SINGING” 


—— 


Puts On the Vestments of Capitalist 


more strikes to resist a reduction 
in wages. . 


Under the new program, wage in- 
creases would be ‘‘taken out of the 
savings in production costs,”" where- 
as at present they are ‘‘being added 
to existing costs of production and 
passed on for payment to the gen- 
eral public”—including organized la- 
bor. In spite of redoubling wages, 
according to unimpeachable authori- 
ties, 


Before long, workmen generally 


More in ine 


were often bought. 


These are home truths, welcome 
to all consumers and bitter diet for 
the old-line trade unionists. 

The alternative plan of “indystrial 
demecracy’’ is neeessarily problem- 
atical, dealing as it does with the 
future, but it has never before been 
so conservatively and so cogently 
stated. As to the program of the 
railway brotherhoods, looking to- 
ward ‘“‘Government ownership and 
democratic operation,” Mr. Boeckel 
is disereetly reticent. The novelty 


“in seven years’ time, gt the present 
rate of the employes of 


Chases of stock are made with a con- 
scious and persistent. purpose to gain 
does not -think the feat 


control he 
impossible. What he proposes, ir: 





Drawn by 
Wallace Smith 
for His Stories 

of Mexico, 

“The Litile 
Tigress.” New 

York: C, P. 
Putnam's Sons. 
Reviewed in the 
New York Times 
Book Review of 

Sept. 30. 


PE ee: ahs eS. ee 


short, is that labor turn capitalist. 
For the policy behind the steel strike 
he has only contempt, saddened: b' 
a realization of how much the $113,- 
505,000 ‘that was wasted in strike 
funds and sacrificea wages would 
have meant in stock control. 


but little understood, Mr. Boeckel’s 
book has a unique value. Already 


undoubtedly 
distant future the 
the other foot. 


| 
i. 
F 
Fr 


failure of certain ironwork 


Spee, 


Mr. Strachey’s ‘‘Economics of 
Hour” is curiously not of the hour 
and is essentially reactionary—or at 
least it seems so in comparison with 
**Labor’s Money.” . He 








SERIES 


nous as his thinking. ‘“‘labor-saving 
the emphasis of italics, 
jures the workman, but on the con- 
trary tmproves his condition.” 
the underlying thought Mr. Boeckie, 
among multitudinous others, 


ference of government—is ‘lifted.”” 
He is right, of course, in 
that the present numbness of 











machinery,”” he says, and invokes ~ ‘ 














- melancholy view of life rises from 
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=. same time his ability is stupendous; 
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hae F 


~ may for days shut out the light 


ee 


. appear as a bright bouquet against 
“the fancy’ of this poet who in every 


'. before. 


his imagery, his candor so over- 
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Strong Nerves and 
German Poets 


BERLIN. 
TRONG nerves are indispensa- 
ble for the enjoyment of the 
recent creations of our Ger- 
man younger’ generation. 
Whether they offer us free verse 
or stories, drama or lyric poetry, 
always they work with horror- 
inspiring themes. We feel that 
we enter a shadowy hall where 
ghastly, distorted faces grin from all 
sides, where weird, heartrending 
- Moans rise from the ground, where 
cadaverous fingers reach out from 
graves, where the air is fusty, pu- 
‘trid. And everything whispers and 
shrieks of unprecedented crimes and 
sufferings that burden humanity. 
Splendid with words as with purple 
velvet and golden ornaments is this 
hall of fancy, and illuminated with 
the lurid flames of turbulent emo- 
tions; with the expenditure of the 
highest creative art, phantoms and 
shadows are magically charmed to 
a semblance of life. After we pass 
some time here our senses become 
confused; doubts assail us, uneasily 
we ask ourselves: Can this be life 
in its true colors? Perhaps what 
“we, in the bright upper regions, 
‘ hitherto took for life is only a super- 
ficial dream, a delusion. Are there 
still sons who do not shoot their 
fathers or poison their mothers? 
Are there, besides the madmen who 
kill little children to the indistinct 
accompaniment of hymns, any sane 
people on this earthly sphese? Are 
there yet trees from whos verdant 
hs no hang ded? 
Do streams yet flow in which there 
swim no maidens with water-rat 
nests in their hair? 
One must be young, indeed, thus 
. to wallow in the deepest misery of 
humanity—or else be one of those 
marked out by death, of those who 
in a rarely presentient way are in- 
trigued by the decay that lies in wait 
for their young limbs. 
ee? 


AM going to speak here of three 
books whose strong poetic pow- 
er is proof that the authors are 

not aiming at sensationalism. Their 


initia, 





their innermost soul, -is intimately 
bound up with their whole being. 
Particularly true is this of Georg 
Heym, who, a youth of 24, lost his 
life in the waters of the Havel on 
Jan. 16, 1912. He drowned when 
the ice broke under him while he 
was skating; there is no evidence 
that he purposely sought death. Yet 
a study of his ‘‘Dichtungen,” just 
published by Kurt Wolff, Munich, 
gives rise to profound emotion; this 
man was ripe for death, he had 
imagined its horror a ‘hundred times 
Yes, it seems as though the 
boy had been tormented by a pro- 
_Bhetic vision of all the immeas- 
urable woe that the next few years 
were to visit on humanity. At the 


severely chiseled to noble beauty 
are his verses, broad and daring 


wheiming that this tortured poetry 


from one’s life. Baudelaire’s ‘‘Fleurs 
du Mal,” whose influence on Georg 
‘Heym can hardly be doubted, 


sense attained so early a consum- 
mation. 
eee 

ROM Alfred Brust’s new book, 

“Spiele,” there does not flow 

the same power as that with 
* which Georg Heym calls forth living 
“5 beauty from the grave. 


abetween the dramatic and the 
‘lyric. They deal with tragedies of 
the soul, with men whose- gloomy 
dreams carry them reeling toward 
© thelr fate. Men? No, they are 
= types, symbols, and only thus are 
they conceived by the poet. In a 
_. “Friihlingsspiel,” spun of tenderly 


‘| vidual righteousness. 


sad poetry, the characters are called 
Spring, Little Flower, Freckle. In 
another piece, which the poet calls 
the play of the ‘‘Beyond,"’ he em- 

from the beginning that it 
expresses neither time nor space, is 
utterly detached from the past, 
present or future. I think every 
one will admit that it would be dif- 
ficult to produce such a play on a 
terrestrial stage. 

To resolve the conflicts of human 
life to the simplest lines, to free them 
of all incidental elements, to exhaust 
their eternal content in childlike 
stammering—this I believe to be Al- 
fred Brust’s formula. And this is 
the goal.toward which all young art- 
ists of today—be they poets, paint- 
ers, sculptors or musicians—direct 
their striving. Hypercivilixed man 
wants to leave the barren territory 
of reason for the revelations of the 
unknown. But here is an insu- 
perable difficulty: no yearning of 
the-overmature mind can ever pro- 
duce the unpolluted innocence of a 
child—reason, no matter how re- 
fined, is‘ incapable of receiving ele- 
mental revelations. And the plays 
of Alfred Brust suffer from this 
antagonism. They are written with 
delicate subtlety, frequently contain 
extremely clever observations and 
a certain light and gentle beauty. 
Yet the most sincere efforts to 
puzzle out the meaning are often 
unavailing. Probably the author 
intended this. 

%,* 
UT now we come to a poet who 
has succeeded in rising from 
chaotic to masterly writing. 
He is Franz Werfel, an Austrian; 
his latest volume of verse he entitles 
“‘Beschwoérungen’”’ (Kurt Wolff, 
Miinchen). Werfel is an ecstatic, 
like the late Richard Dehmel.. But 
the latter was more versatile. He 
could compose charming poems for 
children and passionate love lyrics; 





but for Werfel the hymnic always 


remains the characteristic form. He, 
too, thirsts for divine revelation and 
at the same time shudders at the 
thought of the nearness of man to 
the beast. Exceedingly beautiful 
Poems grow from this uncanny 
union with inarticulate nature: ‘‘Die 
Vogelballade,’’ ‘‘Die Polarballade,’’ 
“Vision von der Hirschkuh,” ‘‘Der 
Vertierte.’” The last-named deals 
with a castawdy who, on a deserted, 
rocky isle, has become beast again. 
As children we learned a poem of 
Chamisso’s, “Salas y Gomez,’’ 
where another castaway on a deso- 
late rock-bound island through 
agonizing struggle attains sainthood 
and wisdom. That was in the ideal- 
istic period. Werfel's poem doubt- 
less holds a deeper truth. But 
*‘Salas y Gomez’’ has been our com- 
panion through life, a reassuring ex- 
ample of the power of the human 
soul; and in spite of the greater ar- 
tistic merit of Werfel’s ballad we 
should like to forget it. Neverthe- 
less, he is a pure idealist—but the 
aspect of idealism has changed since 
Chamisso’s time. In the depths of 
his soul Werfel hears the fateful 
whispering of mysterious forces; 
with intense seriousness he recog- 
nizes in himself the herald and dis- 
coverer of demons and gods. May 
his great gifts develop to ever great- 
er splendor—for he still has much to 
tell us of the unexplored domain that 
is familiar ground to his poetic soul. 





GABRIELE “REUTER. 


Learning 


Imperiled 


in Paris 


Paris. 


unfortunate experience of 
an American professor who, 
wishing to obtain a degree at 


the Sorbonne, was there the 
unhappy victim of the all too 
academic attitude of certain of his 
French confréres, has caused much 
irritation in Paris literary circles. 
Because of ‘that irritation, which is 
almost universal, and not because 
of the incident itself, which is an 
isolated case, the story of Professor 
Eric Dawson, some time professor ef 
French literature at the University 
of Mississippi, is worth telling. 
Professor Dawson came -to Paris 
about two years ago because he suf- 
ficiently loved French culture to 
covet the degree of “‘docteur és let- 
tres’’ of the Paris-Sorbonne. That 
his understanding of French culture 
and his knowledge of French litera- 
ture must be very considerable is 
shown by the fact that he chose for 
his thesis the work of Henry Becque, 
author of “les Corbeaux,’’. perhaps 
one of the’ most remarkable plays 
written in the French language dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. 

*,* 


PENDING much time on re- 

search work, interviewing con- 

temporary writers and journal- 
ists in any way connected with the 
subject of Henry Becque or of his 
Plays, Professor Dawson prepared a 
thesis in which he exposed the out- 
standing value and quality of the 
author he was discussing, and his 
very considerable influence on many 
of the younger French playwrights 
of today. Then, satisfied that he had 
fulfilled his task, he presented his 
thesis to the Professor with whom 
he had discussed the subject pre- 
viously when choosing it two years 
ago. To his surprise the paper was 
returned to him’ with the rémarks 
that Henry Becque was “of no im- 
portance to anybody,” that he was 
“nothing but a third-class writer,” 





LONDON. 

AM afraid that to many of the 

younger generation the death of 

Lord Morley, which took place 

on Sept. 23 in his eighty-fitth 
year, will be regarded more as a 
political than as a literary event. 
To live to be 85 is to outlive, if not 
one’s reputation, at any rate the 
familiar knowledge of the world 
about you; after 70 a man is al- 
most a myth to all but his own gen- 
eration, amd the younger ones are 
surprised to hear that he is alive 
at all. Yet it is really as a man 
of letters that Lord Morley will 
achieve his part of immortality. As 
a politician he belonged to an old 
and fine tradition of which Mr. Glad- 
stone was probably. the greatest ex- 
emplar; a tradition that set charac- 
ter above all else, that regarded poli- 
tics as a moral force and that be- 
lieved in national as well as an indi- 
I am afraid 
that these sound views are a little 
out of date; at any rate, the Liberal 
party, that almost claimed a monop- 
oly of them, is dead in England. 
John Morley was politically a sur- 
vivor, and when he departed from 
Mr. Asquith’s administration, when 
England declared war on Germany, 


there was nothing else for him to do. 


but resign. War was the re- 

| sult and end of a political faith not 

based on actualities, and to Lord 

Morley it gave the death blow to 

— as a means of gerving the 
e. 


UT in the. world of letters, al- 
although his public is not a 
he stands high as a 





really 
dedicated himsxif when he ‘left Ox- 


Lord Morley as a 


ford and nominally studied for the 
bar; but he read more literature 
than law and soon began to write it. 
He was one of the first of the bril- 
liant men that Douglas Cook gath- 
ered about him on The Saturday 
Review in. the early ‘60s, but he 
was not spiritually at home in con- 
servative circles. He had come un- 
der the intellectual sway of John 
Stuart Mill at Oxford, and after- 
ward enjoyed his _close personal 
friendship; but the most important 
friendships at the time were those 
of G. H. Lewis, George Eliot and, 
later, George Meredith. His first 
success was as editor of the ‘‘Fort- 
nightly Review’? in 1867. In this 
post he for sixteen years achieved 
very considerable distinction and 
influence. The Fortnightly was 
the first serious rival. to the Quar- 
‘tterly Reviews, and became the 
mouthpiece of the more progressive 
and advanced thought of the time. 
Mill, Herbert Spencer, Huxley, Tyn- 
dall, Frederic Harrison, Walter 
Pater, George Meredith, Rossetti, 
Anthony Trollope—these are the 
names that greet you in the old files 
of The Fortnightly. The fashion 
of signing articles with the name 
was new ‘then, and the talent rep- 
resented was imposing. Morley at 
the same time was busy as an au- 
thor. His books on Burke, Voltaire, 
Rousseau and Diderot were all pro- 
duced at this time.. In 188U he be- 
came éditor of The Pall Malt Ga- 
zette and more closely associated 
with politics under the inspiration of 
Mr. 
is a first indication of the real trend 
of his politics. But he resigned his 
editorships when, in 1883, he en- 
the House of Commons and 

sk his place under Mr. Gladstone 





as a fighter for Irish Home Rule. 
During these and the following 


Gledstone. His life of Cobden} 


Penman 


years he was living the book which 


he afterward wrote, his - famous 
“Life of Gladstone.’” __ 

And although that book, like his 
others, lacks the last touch of in- 
timacy and personality that is neces- 
sary for the achievement of wide 
popularity, it is a great portrait, 
executed in a grand manner. There 
is throughout the whole of his liter- 
ary work a kind of austerity that 
is repellent to the young genera- 
tion, but which is a way of pre- 
serving the life of a literary work 
during the years of unpopularity 
against the day when it will appeal 
to a more cultured taste. Lord Mor- 
ley, In_ so far as scholarship and 
literature are concerned, was a 
spiritual brother and contempbrary 
of Lord Bryce; and his wide learn- 
ing,- his intellectual integrity, and 
his lofty moral idealism should en- 
sure a permanent place for his 
works in American appreciation and 


esteem. 


far. 


come to my notice as yet. 





LTHOUGH the flood of the 

. geason’s books is well on its 
way, there is nothing ‘very 
notable that I have come across 80 
‘There are a great many small 
good things; no large good thing has 


a “mere journajist,"" and that, be- 
sides, it was absurd in a serious 
document like a thesis for the de, 
gree of doctor to quote such sources 
as, for instance, Antoine, a ‘‘mere 
theatrical manager."" In a _ word,, 
PProfessor Dawson's paper was in this 
Serbonne professor's eyes entirely} 
valueless and in no way fitted the} 
author for the degree of “docteur és) 
lettres.’"" Now, as already pointed) 
out, Henry Becque is quite extraor- 
dinarily important to any student of} 
the French play. Antoine is an au- 
thority on the subject... In France’ 
as elsewhere, many Journalists are 
also writers and authors of distinc- 
tion and standing, and among those 
cited by Professor Dawson are some) 
of the most notable names in con- 
temporary French literature. The 
professor is returning home and. a 
good deal of ink is flowing. One 
explanation given is that in agreeing 
on Becque as a good subject the 
Sorbonne professor thought Profes- 
sor Dawson would write a thesis 
which -contained purely destructive 
criticism, whereas he did the very 
opposite—a fact which the literary 
world here is agreed in finding all to 
his honor. Anyhow, a new war has 
been opened against the academic 
spirit. 

Now, whatever the results of this 
war may be, the incident which con- 
stituted the “‘casus belli’’ between 
the rival schools has already ren- 
dered good service. inasmuch as it 
has led Professor Dawson to pub- 
lish his “‘thése de doctorat’’ in form 
of a very interesting volume: 
*‘Henry Becque: Sa vie et son 
théatre” (246 pp. chez Payot, 
Paris). A short preface contains 
what, in view of the facts just re- 
lated, may be taken as a piece of 
delicate irony. 

There still exist in France today 
people who believe themselves to_ 
be lettered and who are ignorant 
of Henry Becque. Many know 
only his name or the titles of his 
works. - To these we dedicate this 
volume, which will enable them 


better to know a great dramatist. 
,¢ 


HE unpublished correspondence 
of George Sand and Prince 
Jerome Napoleon, which con- 
tains documents of curiously human 
as well as of historic and literary 
interest, and which ends with the 
laconic message from Maurice Sand 
to the Prinee on June 8, 1876, *‘My 
Mother is Dead,” has taken one 
back to the days when the ‘‘Chate- 
laine of Nohant’’ was the strangest 
if the most prominent figure in 
Paris life. Today, some seventy- | 
five years later, one is curiously | 
moved when reading in a Paris | 
newspaper the announcement that 
‘the Chatelaine of Nohant-is about | 
to publish her first novel.” The 


grandparent her name is ‘‘Aurore.”"| | 
The name of the novel she is about! | 
to publish is ‘‘Encarnacion,’’ Foot-' 

prints in the sands of time! 


. . : i 
CCUSED of many things during | 
his picturesque and agitated 
lifetime, Paul Verlaine has 
now, twenty-seven years after his | 
death, been charged with the ‘heinous 
offense of bigamy. 
and entirely official. 
Paris weekly review sprang th 
bombshell by announcing that x 
had been discovered in a little pro- | 
vincial French village an old lady | 
of seventy-five years who claimec 
to have been “legitimately ‘u 
with the poet,’ and to have beer 
abandoned within two days. As Ver: | 
laine’s only legitimate union was 
known, the statement caused som¢ | 


- | stir. Was it a case of mistaken iden- 


tity? In any case the story wa: 
‘| sufficiently important to call for 
closer investigation. Inquiry brough' 
to light the facts. The old lady ir 
question is a cousin of the poet's 
Aged 93, her somewhat failing fac- 
ulties misied a provincial news: 
paper man who interviewed ber, anc 
the canard started on its flight 
“Poor Lelian’’ may sleep in peace 
No posthumous scandal will disturl 
enough during his lifetime. 
‘ JaMEs GRAHAM. 
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—— From the Life of a 
London Bohemia 


Indiscreet 


A Review by 
CHARLES J. ROSEBAULT 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A savage. 
By Biwin 4. Ward. 307 ‘ew 
York: Frederick A 


E Savage Club was started 
“more than half a_ century 
ago to take care of men who 
had never quite grown up. 
A number of them had been 





* 





Recollections of the Savage Club 













“All the best Savages I have 
known during thirty-four years 
membership,’” writes Mr. Ward, 
**have been in art, scf- 


a 


ence, literature, music or the drama, 
knew how to play they 





that the club was 
jungie. Along the stairway wall of 
the clubhouse in Adelphi Terrace, 
London, is a menacing array of 
tomahawks, spears, bows and ar- 
rows, assegais and similar weapons. 

In the main this is a chronicle of 
certain happenings in Bohemia 
Ralph and Phil May seem to have 
had much in common. Each was 
an artist in his metier and each 
a great capacity both for work 
play. Both suffered from 
popular. Every friend with 
hour by day or night was on 
trail, and they paid the penalty of 
being too sweet and kind and ever- 
lastingly entertaining. Real victims 
of Bohemia, which is not for all 


relaxation.’" \ 

One night May, somewhat the 
worse for indulgence, was taken 
home by E. J. Odell, a fellow Sav- 
age, and deposited quietly upon a 
couch in the hall, so as not to dis- 
turb Mrs. May. Odell, always impe- 
cunious, had to walk all the way 
from Maida Vale to Adelphi Terrace. 
Hours later he dragged his weary 
feet up the club stairs, his only con- 
solation the feeling that he had 
played the Good Samaritan to a 
friend, to find May, glass in hand, 
at the bar, glorying in the defeat of 
the attempt to interfere with his 
pleasure. The apparent sieep which 


it in the chill and misty night. 
- One evening the author found May 
at the bar with a tumbler in each 
hand and a big cigar in his mouth. 
**Hullo, Phil,’’ said Ward, ‘‘how are 
you?” “Do you mind,’’ May re- 
turned, ‘‘taking this cigar out of m 


: 


mouth for a moment? I am most 
awfully thirsty.“ 

To escape his friends May took a 
studio in Paris. During one 
trips. between the two citi 


of 
es 


Money upon his return. % 
wishing to save his friend a second 
stop-over, decided to go on to 
Paris, too. The cheque was cashed 
and the proceeds dissipated in a sin- 
gle day. ‘‘We had a wild day,’’ May 
admitted. Unfortunately, he wasn't 
fit to do his weekly drawing for 
Punch, so Hardy had to substitute— 
but the drawing bore May’s signa- 
ture. 


William Pike, one of the illustra- | less 


tors on the Graphic when that paper 
was most famous, was not only the 
victim of convivial habits, but was 
thought -a menace tothe younger 
workers because of the insidious in- 
fluence of his geniality. Hence he 
was dropped from the staff. 

Some months later a_ drawing 
was sent in on. approval, signed 
.““Oliver Paque.’’ This drawing im- 
pressed the editor so much by its 
cleverness that he wrote at once 
to the address given and offered 


the artist a permanent position on 
the paper. Going his round of 
inspection the following * 


he was astounded to see William 
Pike in his old seat at the drawing 
table. ‘Billy, what is the mean- 
ing of this? I gave you the sack 
months ago."” ‘Don’t Billy me,’* 




























Sir Heary Irving as Mephistopheles. 


Sketched by Phil May at a Savage Club Dinner. 


-queer arrangement of collar and 
tie, the latter looking like nothing 
on earth so much as a dirty white 
sock crumpled around a frayed old 
collar.” Odell had (this was Sum- 
mer) ‘*‘a greatcoat of strong, bright 





was ‘‘followed by a gentleman in a 
tall hat, short jacket and bright 
yellow boots,’’ who turned out to| 2@Y 
be a commercial traveler invited be- 
cause he would pay the fares. An 
artist named Evans dispensed with 
a collar, relying on his beard and 
long hair to conceal this deficiency, 
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W. T. Stead of The Pall Mall Gazette and Review of Reviews. 









































and, having no coat, wore an over. | Stepped an Irish jig 
From the Picture by Edwin A. Ward. cost. spirit, sereping cut the. tuna 7 
The author appears to have an in-| While on his own little fiddle. be 
stinct for joining up with Bohemian | Wife, an immigrant from +) 
W. 8. Gilbert. -Later came the elder ,or other entertainment, ana the|types. In India he found a daughter | told the author that she had positive. 
Sothern, Irving, George Cruikshank, | fun waxes with the hours. When|of Charies Lever, the Irish novelist, ly refused John he up we. 
Pinero, Alfred Sutro, Lord Charles | that ends, the never-go-homes start | who held a whole band of brigands at | Where she was ——— 
Arthur Morrison, Mark | supper with some such delicacy| bay while her husband, an Engtish|® Pile of stuff in back 
Twain, Sir George Alexander, Beer-|as tripe and onions. Britten’s| Colonel, went off for his soldiers to| PUSSY: ey ee 
bohm Tree and s host of equal merit. | party had decided that the way to|round them up. In Japan he met the} 98k what it was. “Ob.” sald Jol 
It must be admitted, however, that|be sure not to, miss the 10:30|son of an Essex clergyman who ‘6 @ rope to hog tie you 
it is not the doings of these stars|train the next day was to remain | called himself Hoshino and had mar. |°##¢_ you don’t come good.” 
which enliven most of the chroni- | up. was the only mem- Gosties % wasn't ney ws 
cles here set down. The figure 
which stands out, both in letter 
press and flustration, is the actor, 
E. J. Odell, always mentioned 
Visitors to the club are always sure 
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Nila JOHN DERING. By Jeff te-3 
a | i. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2. 
MONG the numerous writers of 
fairy tales for grown people 
there are few who can weave 
more charm into their narra- 
mi tives than does Jeffery Far- 
sol, Very often one feels that the 
| Nese-colored spectacles such writers 
‘lvear are merely assumed for the oc- 
‘-asion, and kept in place only by a 
bood deal of effort; their rosy view 
hiils one determinedly assumed, and at 
very considerable cost. Not so 
Mr. Farnol. The fairy tale way 
\f looking at things would seem to be 
xis natural point of view. Whether 
xe writes of dukes or tinkers, fair 
\adies or bold buccaneers, of times 
ong gone by or of the present day, 
! e ew York City or of the Spanish 
i Main, it is always in truth a romance 
bf fairyland that he has to tell us. 
‘|, ‘His latest tale has its scene laid in 
Gngland, during the reign of King 
| William, in the days when men wore 
/vurled perukes and lace ruffles, and 
| sreat ladies indulged in full petti- 
| |roats and swooned away on the very 
‘\mmaliest provocation. A brief pro- 
J ogue explains how it happened that 
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Latest Works of Fiction 


years old when the story opens, Ter- 
tius Quint is as strong of will, as 
authoritative and fixed in his opin- 
ions as ever. His sister Hippolyta 
had dictated to him about certain 
matters connected with his health, 
and especially about what he ate; 
she had believed in porridge for 
breakfast, and regarded mince turn- 
overs as poison. A conscientious old 
soul, she left a carefully worked-out 
dietary, neatly inscribed in a little 
brown book, which she handed over 
to Samantha Bullion before she died. 
Loyal Samantha did her best to fol- 
low out instructions; but the Squire 
felt that twenty-five years of por- 
ridge for. breakfast were enough, and 
when Samantha was given her 
choice between mincemeat and de- 
parture, she chose the mincemeat. 
Of course there is a love story in 
the book, a love story with which 
the Squire, and the Rev. Timothy 
Chanter, and Mrs. Marshall Mallow 
—formerly Miss Lila Laughter of the 
People’s Peerless Proscenium Play- 
ers—were all closely concerned, but 
no more closely than those very at- 
tractive twins who haa been adopted 
by Mr. and Mrs. Augustine Tooth. 
Emmeli Tooth didn’t at all ap- 





3 Sir John Dering of Dering, ‘‘sl 
/youthful and superlatively elegant,"’ 
von the enmity of the full-lipped, 
} plack-eyed beauty and ‘‘toast,’’ the 

} | sady Herminia Barrasdaile, niece of 

>) ner Grace the Duchess of Conning- 
j,on. The Lady Herminia weht reso- 

a «utly to work to give Sir John Dering 

EI the worst possible reputation, and 

| aer efforts were so successful that he 
\was known both in France and Eng- 

jjand as ‘‘the wicked Dering.’’ But 
tiy it happened that a better 

ly of revenge seemed to offer it- 

, and wearing her own maid's 

7 and mob-cap, assuming a 

)||*sweet-shy’’ air of modesty and the 

3 name of Rose, she stooped to con- 

| auer the young man who for a time 

‘joeery to call himself ‘‘Derwent’’ in- 

d.of Dering. 
The pair had many adventures of 
; it was not long before they 
ea pticountered my Lord Sayle, who 

Bs was as wicked as Sir John 

i was reputed. Sir John, the 

» most skillful of swordsmen, had more 

‘than one duel on his hands, but for 

the swordplay, it is not until the 
n of the tale reaches High Der- 


prove of the Squire, and she was 
quite shocked by the calmness with 
which he faced the fact of his sister's 
death. For in Emmeline’s. opinion: 
*‘Man was born to tribulation, and 
what I say is, we ought to tribulate. 
It’s no more than respectful, seeing 
who it is sends trouble.” 

There are many amusing bits in 
the book and a generally cheerful 
atmosphere. We sympathize with 
energetic Mrs. Martha Tenterden, 
and rejoice when-she turns the mis- 
chiefmaking Sophia Hanks out of 
the house, while the old Squire, with 
his strong views on the proper use 
of the English language, his dexter- 
ous employment of the ‘“‘lazy tongs” 
at a critical moment, and his genu- 
ine kindliness, is a thoroughly lika- 
ble person. A very agreeable, 
**homey”’ little tale is this of ‘The 
Squire.”’ 


THE BLACK DOG 
THE — 28 By A. —— 
pai ew Yor pres 
A. Knopf. Ph 50. 
E author of ‘‘Adam and Eve 
and Pinch Me” has written a 





Downs, that the story 

its most entertaining and 

r t point. For Sir John came 

}to High Dering as plain ‘‘Mr. Der- 
wat ** and caine “amid hoots, jeers 

2 derisive laughter.'’ Smugglers 
jand. soldiers; Penelope Haryott, 
I some believed to be a witch; 
Sir Hector. Lauchlan MacLean, Sir 
) John’s very good friend, who spent 

|| on almshouses what he made out of 
j smuggling, being indeed an Elder of 
| the kirk, and many other quaint, 

|) amusing or dramatic characters have 

D their shere in Sir John Dering’s ro- 
‘ » as well as playing leading 

in romances of their own. 


THE SQUIRE 

sta dened By lies BR. 
— é 

|} ETURNING to her favorite vil- 

lage of Cyrus, Laura E. Rich- 

ards tells a simple, pleasant 

story; whose central figure is 

old Squire, Tertius Quint. Ninety 


Ric. 
ew York: D. 


d volume of tales. Techni- 
cally speaking, only a few of them 
are short stories—‘‘The Black Dog,”’ 
“The Poor Man,” ‘“The Tiger,” ‘“The 
Handsome Lady,’’ “The Fancy Dress 
Ball,” ‘*The Ballet Girl.”” ‘‘Simple 
Simon” is an allegory of heaven, 
**Tanil” is pure Oriental romance and 
the rest are brief human sketches, 
ironical or wistful. They are as 
varied in subject-matter as in form, 
reflecting many scenes and many 
people; but the background of rustic 
English life is common to most of 
them, and the tone of them is haunt- 
ingly the same. It is essentially ro- 
mantic; though the tales have a sim- 
ple frankness unknown to early ro- 
manticiam, they are filled with the 
old romantic homesickness—a grop- 


hards.|ing for reality beneath the symbols, 


and poor mortals who are always 
confubing the two. 

Strangeness is here; added to 
beauty, an exotic touch. in the lives 
of homely people. That ts what a 
ballet gir} means to the bootmaker’s 





clerk, and what the handsome lady 


means to the village recorder: they 
bring a hint of wider vistas into 
narrow lives, just as death brimgs a 
hint of wider mysteries into these 
stories. There is an appalling death 
rate in the book—at least twelve of 
the stories hinge on it. Death by 
water or by violence, or death at 
home in a quiet bed; death of human 
beings, or the death of cats and 
dogs; wherever there is tragedy, it 
occurs because some one has died. 
\There is a certain poverty of inven- 
tion in making this so constant a 
plot medium, but ‘death itself does 
not seem so dreadful. For in every 
story except “‘The Tiger” 
manner of the writer lifts horror 
away. 

In style ‘*The Black Dog”’ is like its 
predecessor, but is a firmer piece of 
work. It touches earth more closely, 
and trifies less’ with unearthly 
things; it has a wider reach than 
the earlier volume and more cour- 
ageous insight into human affairs. 
The writer here handles marriage or 
poverty as actual problems: Orianda 
Crabbe, in “‘The Black Dog,” will 
yield herself in love, but not in mar- 
riage; the wife of Ted Wickham has 
succumbed so thoroughly to the mar- 
ried state that even after her hus- 
band’s death she clings to his ways 
and opinions; the poor man scoffs 
at the rich, who are everlastingly 
preaching contentment, and at the 
parson who tells God how to judge a 
sinner. And yet they are not treated 
in the heavy of the iol 
gist, but with an artist's lightness of 
spirit and of speech. 





THE SUN FIELD 
THE SUN FIELD. By Heywood 

Brown, em York: @ 

P. Putnam’s Sons. 

ASEBALL, literature and jour- 
nalism are the three chief in- 
terests of the characters in 

Heywood Broun’s second novel, ‘“The 
Sun Field.’’ The heroine, Judith 
Winthrop, is a young girl of May- 
flower ancestry who is a contribu- 
tor to a radical publication called 
Tomorrow. She tries hard to be 
as radical as the best, or worst, of 
her associates, and she succeeds 
mirably so far as talk is concerned. 
The opinions she holds and freely ex- 
presses are startling enough, but 
when it comes to deeds, her New 
England conscience or the ingrained 
habit of conventional morality in- 
herited ‘from her Puritan forebears, 
will not permit her to go the limit. 
When she meets Tiny Tyler, the 
Home Run King, and conceives for 
him an emotion which she describes 
as ‘* lust at first sight,’’ reason tells 
her that the logical thing to do 
would be to have an “‘affair’’ with 
him and let it go at that, but the 
still, small voice will not have it so, 
and she marriés him instead. 

The marriage is not a happy one, 
for Judith and Tiny have very little 
in common. 
and Tiny is anything but that. He 
has been to college, but if he learned 
anything there but baseball, it does 
net appear in the book. But he has 
lea¥ned baseball well enough to be- 
come the idol of the Yankee fans, 
and to make his name a household 
word in évery family in which there 
is a man or boy interested in the 
national game. Furthermore, he is 
undeniably handsome. Judith says 





the lyric: 


Judith is intellectual, 





that when he catches or throws a} 


ball, the line of his arm and back is 
“as fine as anything im Greek sculp- 
ture,"’ a remark, the memory of 
which at the crucial moment of an 
important game causes Tiny to hold 
the pose just a second too long be- 
fore throwing, and enables Bancroft 
to score from third after the catch 
of a short fly to the outfield. If either 
Tiny Tyler or his manager had 
known the reason for the slowness of 
that throw, there would undoubtedly 
have been a suit for divorce on the 
grounds of public expediency, but 
nobody knows, excepting the astute 
baseball reporter who is accustomed 
to analyze human actions and plumb 
human motives to their depths. He 
dopes it out to his own satisfaction 
and adds it to his category of those 
breaks of the game which make 
baseball so delightfully uncertain. 

But there are worse things to 
come. Tiny goes on a barnstorming 
trip to Cuba and Judith remains in 
New York. The passport officials 
refuse to let her travel as Judith 
Winthrop, and she in turn refuses to 
go as Mrs. Tyler. With no wife to 
guide him, Tiny proceeds to hit the 
high spots in Cuba ahd ends up by 
forming an entangling alliance with 
a vaudeville dancer. That would be 
enough to wreck an ordinary mar- 
riage, but this one is different. You'll 
never guess how it does turn out. 
You’ll have to read the book, for we 
have told all that wé are going to tell 
of the plot. 

In the hands of any one but Hey- 
wood Broun this might easily have 
become that deadly thing, a problem 
novel. The problem is there right 
enough, but Mr. Broun’s touch is too 
light to permit of its being taken 
seriously. And somehow one does 
not associate professional baseball 
players with the graver problems of 
life. Perhaps that is why Mr. Broun 
chose a ball player for his hero. 


JO ELLEN 
JO ELLEN. By Alexander 
New York: Harper é Brothers. — 


at least one-half, Alexander 
Biack’s new story of 
Ellen"’ might be made into a fairly 


Ra teas « and cut down by 


“Jo 


entertaining novel. As it stands it 
is very much too wordy. Characters 
and incidents alike are obscured and 
concealed beneath a thicket of ver- 
biage, through which you must hunt 
to find them, “and when you have 
them they are not wo the 
search.’” There is nothing clear-cut 
or effective about the novel, though 
at times the author strives for the 
dramatic, his idea of which seems 
to consist principally in showing two 

busily din pulling out 
eaeh other’s hair. 

The story tells of Jo Elien Rewer, 
who lived with her mother, her 
grandmother and her bachelor uncle 
at Inwood, near the Harlem River. 





limp, due, as Jo Ellen supposed, to a 
wound received in the war. An ac- 
cident resulted in his being tied to a 
wheeled chair, while Jo Ellen was 
tied to him. Presently she learned 
the truth about his injury, and found 








it a good deal of a shock. Mean- 
while she was continually being 
pursued by a melodramatic indi- 
vidual named Stan Lamar. who 
pops up every now and then, very 
like a. jack-in-the-box. Jo Ellen has 
a very difficult time. meets a great 
many people and does an enormous 
amount · of meditating. until the au- 
thor at last feels that the moment 
has come to bring the book to an 
end, to the relief of the reader as 
well as of Jo Ellen. 


WOMAN OF KNOCK ALOE 
— WOMAN OF 1 Me oes B 
Hali Caine. 189 pp. ged York. 
ead & Co. $1.75. 


HIS is a tragic love story told 
with the starkness of an Old 
Testament epic. But it is also 

a parable. Indeed, Sir Hall Caine 
has chosen to underscore the hidden 
message in his latest novel by 
frankly calling it a parable on the 
title page, and the publishers h:ve 
further emphasized this aspect oi 
the book in an introductory note. As 
a story, however, it is very well able 
to stand alone. ; 

The story, furthermore, absolves 
itself of yet another thing—its 
method. The fifteen chapters, with- 
out a break, are. told in the historic 
present. To employ this tense 
throughout a novel, even a novel of 
stern brevity, and escape even the 
shadow of affectation is an achieve- 
ment of no small proportions. 

The background is familiar to Hali 
Caine’s readers. It is the isle of 
Man. Specifically, it is a dairy farm 
turned into an internment camp for 
Germans for the duration of the 
war. The woman of Knocklaloe is 
Mona Craine, the daughter of the 
farmer, a young woman of heroic 
stature, ‘“‘tall, full-bosomed, strong 
of limb, even muscular, with firm 
and upright figure, big brown eyes 
and coal-black hair—a picture ot 
full-grown health.” She falls in 
love with one of the Germans in-’ 
terned in the camp, a young civil 
enginecr. Because of-her love for 
this man her neighbors turn from 
her. After the war the hate of her 


Mneighbors robs her of her property. 


The lovers plan to go to England, 
but the English firm will not take 
Oskar back. They cannot go to 
America because of the loss of her 
money. When the lovers think to go 
to Germany, the boy’s mother for- 
bids him ‘to bring his English wife 
into her house. There is no plece 
in the world for them—these ene- 
mies who love each other. The in- 
evitable end, the self-sacrifice of 
Mona, who would die of her own will 
to atone for those who forgot 
Christ’s commaadment to love one 
another, is one of the noblest concep- 
tions of Hall Caine’s. 

“The Woman of Knockaloe” raises 
certain questions, which do not come 
within the province of a review. 
is permissible, though, to indicate 
that in this book, without in the 
least .marring its artistic unity, Hall 
Caine declares that “the Great War 
has not only failed to kill war but 
has frightfully strengthened and in- 
flamed the spirit of war.” That he 
has been able to embody this in a 
story of such tragic beauty is a boon 
to his contemporaries. 

But no consideration of “The 
Woman of Knockaloe” can avoid 2 
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statement of the central question it 
raises, phrased in adequate terms in 
the editoria) introduction: 

* * * will it not be agreed 
that the Christian ideal of the 
forgiveness of injuries and the 
brotherhood of man is the only re- 
maining hope of the redemption of 
the -world from the lamentable 
condition into which the war, and 
the passions provoked by the war, 
‘have plunged it; that without this 
ideal, politics. are a meaningless 
mockery, religion ‘is an organie2d 
hypocrisy, and the churches are a 
snare, and that, however hard it 
may be to learn the lesson, and 
however cruel the pain of it, there 
never was a time when it was 
more needed than now? 


OH, DOCTOR! 

H, TOR! By H Leon Wil 

. Bas CTestented, by Henry Raleigh. 
pp. New York: T' Cosmo- 
politan Book Corporation. $2. 

N this*last novel, as in ‘‘Merton 
of the Movies,’’. Harry Leon 
Wilson is primarily concerned 

with the helplessness and the gulli- 
bility of man and the protective and 
salutary practicality of woman. This 
time, the young hero whom Wilson 
subjects to feminine tutelage is a 
hypocondriac, a pessimist, a disciple 
of Schopenhauer confirmed in the 
belief that life holds no refutation of 
death. Then, in the guise of a 
trained nurse, comes Miss Hicks, the 
embodiment of the eternal refutation 
of death. Rufus Billop concludes 
that life is worth its pain and de- 
cides to die hard. 

The nurse and patient theme has 
been- saved from banality by another 
thread in the narrative which makes 
Rufus’s living or dying a sporting 
proposition with a group of respec- 
table money lenders. Any further 
danger of triteness is eliminated by 
Wilson’s particular variety of hu- 
mor, a“~humor which, albeit a shrewd 
commentary on life and human na- 
ture, is never caustic, has none of 
the acridness of sharp satire. It is 
the sort of humor that, without hint 
of sentimentality, often verges on a 
very poignant wistfulness. 

Like most real humorists, Wilson 
handles his emotional scenes with a 
great deal more finesse and delicacy 
of touch than most masters of trage- 
dy afe able to muster. He has a 
wholesome sense of values, he has 
sympathy, and, as a vehicle for their 
expression, he has style. é 

Rufus Billop will take his place 
besid€é Merton as a real person. 


DON JUAN 

50s pp. a Hew St Beat & Live- 
right. $2. 

problem of marriage and: 


with insight by Ludwig Lewi- 
_ sohn in his revealing divorce novel, 
“Don Juan,” the scenes of 
are all laid between Greenwich Vil- 
lage and Fifty-ninth Street. Those 
who have read ‘this author’s bio- 
graphical volume, ‘‘Up Stream,” 
and who have been awaiting a 
novel from his pen will not be dis- 
appointed. “Don Juan” carries 
much of the same vivid and clear 
expression and depth of thought and 
reasoning. He has a penchant for 
the use of descriptive words and 
similes which stick in the reader’s 





stamped this venture of the soul as 
Philandering. He was called a “‘Don 
Juan.” Convention, the ‘“‘sanctity 
of the marriage vows’’ and the other 
shackles force him and Helga apart. 
But already he has lost a superficial 
reputation in Manhattan-and he de- 
termines. to give the gossips some- 
thing to talk about. 

Then comes the episode with the 
third, or seductive type of woman, 
Grace Lahn, whom he has met in 
a Western city. In Greenwich Vil- 
lage she takes an apartment at 
which- he is a frequent visitor. This 
friendship fails to obliterate the 
memory of his love for Helga. He 
haunts the streets in the vicinity 
where he had formerly met her. 
Once he sees her but, true to his 
promises, he does not speak to her. 
Through it all his wife remains ada- 
mant in her refusal to divorce him. 
How, in making his final choice, 
he defies the conventions of the un- 
conventional and obtains the free- 
dom of the soul which has become 
almost an obsession with him forms 
a@ novel of interest and a certain 
poignant charm. The story drives 
home bécause it deals, not with the 
exotic and abnormal but with plain 
people. And the telling is excellently 
done. 








THE YARD 

THE YARD. By Horace Annesley 

Vachell. New York: The George 

H. Doran Company. $2. 
E YARD” ts “‘horse’’ from. be- 
ginning to end. There are de- 
scriptions of horse dealing, of 
long runs, of methods of caring for 
blooded horses, of exciting hunts 
through swamps and over stone 
walls, and of methods of riding. 
Added to this is a deal of canny de- 
scription concerning horses and their 
care that betrays Mr. Vachell as a 
writer who is basing his novel upon 
facts with which he is entirely ac- 
quainted. Then, too, there are the 
meticulous descriptions of fox- 
hunts, their procedure and _ cere- 
monies. All of this, perhaps, sounds 
rather specialized to an American, 
for Americans, for the most part, 
are not particularly interested in 
horses and less so in fox-hunting. 
But interwoven with all this sport- 
img detail is a remance, 
carried on by deftly drawn charac- 
ters, and surrounding them is a gal- 
lery of types that 
prove Mr. Vachell to be thoroughly 
in command of his fictional medium. 
His prose is light and the humorous 
touch is never omitted. The result 
is a bright and sparkling book that 
is essentially comedy throughout, but 
which moves with a surprising sens¢ 
of reality. 





THE GARDEN OF GOD 


THE GARDEN OF GOD: By H. De 
Vere 8st 
York: 


New 


5 Stead a oe $2. 








_Mmemory long after the book is fin- 
ished. - 


Throughout the story of ‘Don 
Juan” runs an undercurrent of bit- 
ing sarcasm on the present divorce 
laws, which “are a hundred years 
behind the needs of the day.” 





the simple story of a man, his wife 
and two other women with whom 
he has fallen in love; 


if 
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of the latter novel over into the next 
generation. 

The story opens with the finding 
of a living baby boy adrift in a 
dinghy somewhere in the Pacific 
Ocean. In the same boat are the 
bodies of a young man and a young 
woman, evidently the baby’s parents: 
The man who finds them recognizes 
the young man _as his son, and the 
girl as his niece, both lost at sea 
many years ago. A rumor that they 
were alive had come to him, and he 
was searching for the island upon 
which they were supposed to be liv- 
ing, when the search ended with the 
discovery of the bodies. Half crazed 


him to the island and decides to 
remain there with no other com- 
panion except an old sailor from the 
ship on which they had come. The 
ship is to come back for them at the 
end of a year, but it never returns. 
Dick, the boy, grows up with no 
other teaching than that which he 
receives from Jim Kearney, the 
sailor, for the grandfather, during 
the few years he survives, is so pre- 
occupied with his grief that he 
scarcely notices the child. 

But the Garden of God is not des- 
tined to remain an Eveless paradise. 
Borne on the wings of the wind 
comes the girl Katafa from an island 
beyond the horizon. She is of white 
parentage, but she has been ‘brought 
up by a tribe of natives and-knows 
no language but the island dialect. 
With her coming, romance comes to 
the Garden of God and to Dick. And 
adventure comes, too, for Katafa 
brings trouble in her train, trouble 
that Dick must meet and overthrow 
with such weapons as are at hand. 
But romance and adventure in a 
tropical island setting are exactly 
what one expects in a Stacpoole 
novel. No doubt such an island as 
he describes would be an exceeding- 
ly tedious place to live in, but that 
does not prevent it from being an 
enchanting place to read about. At 
any rate, one is quite safe in saying 
that reading a Stacpoole novel is a 
lot more fun than being cast away 
on a tropical island. 


SPLASHING INTO SOCIETY 


SPLASHING INTO SOCIBTY. By 
Iria Barry. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton € Co. $2. 


Te author of this little book 


Into Society’’ has 
satire on literary London with a bur- 


to relate the experiences of one Har- 


amount of money, 


bored sniff. 


They entered meekly into a great 










room with a slippery floor, and in 
the was a tabel all 
heaped with and set for 
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New Guinea. From Augusta de Wits's “Island-India,” Sketches of the Netherlands East Indies. 
New Haven, Cona.: Yale University Press. 


by grief, he takes the baby boy with} 


apparently tried to combine a 
lesque of Daisy Ashford. It purports 


old Withersquash and his lady love 
“Selia."" Mr. Withersquash’s ‘“‘Unckle 
Burt” had died and left him a large 
so he forthwith 
decided to enter society and take his 
Selia with him. They first went to 
a party where ‘‘the sharp-nosed gent 
before long rose to his feet with a 


“ ‘Art, my dear friend,is but a long 
sigh for the beautiful and great,’ he 


to tea at Buckingham 


J 
* 


smothered in sweet 
this tabel sat the 
King, and her dear Majesty the 
Queen was just pouring out tea. 
They had pushed back their 
thrones to seem more at home and 
sat on simpel chairs. 


Perhaps the best bit in the book is 
that which describes how Mr. With- 
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foods, and at 
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rulers can be checked 
intelligence be put at the helm 


E 


a squashed wish’’ to play 
cricket.. No doubt many people will 
think this little book amusing. 


FANTASTICA 


FANTASTICA. By Robert Nichols.) vision can save mankind, 


the author’s statement that 8* 
OBERT NICHOLS has con-| 1 the very moment when map 
has hed a point in his history 
he first time since the 
a position to. 
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novelists; yet he does not go directly 
to life ‘for his material, but rather 
constructs his themes solely within 


— — ⸗— 


HORATIO’S STORY 


pie 


his own head and gives a narrative HORATIO’S STORY. By Gordan King | 


turn to what might have been put in 
essay form. 
The title “Fantastica’’ is appro- 
priately chosen, for the three stories 
included within the volume are/), gig ; 
nothing if not fantastic. The first, / Knew her vivid, restless charm, j 
the shortest, and by all odds the/ honesty and her urge toward free- 
most entertaining is ‘‘The Smile of/qom; and he saw that she left’ 
the Sphinx,” which tells of a youth|O’Marity Child because he was sac- | 
who sets out from some far eastern | rificing his wife and himself in gain- 
land to discover the secret of the/ ing a reputation for genius. She had | 
smile of the Sphinx. After years of| attained nothing in her career oF 
searching and meditation, of trials} her home, and except for her influ-- 
and yearning and despair and mad-jence on Seebohm’s son her whole 
ness, he returns in old age to his/life seemed a failure: that was 
native land and reveals to his Prin- 
cess the great secret: 

In the Sphinx, with her ravaged 
countenance and mutilated smile, 
I behold Life itself—Life in mys- 


New Yori ‘oni & Liveright. 
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she went into Russian relief work 
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beauty, couchant amid the wilder: 
ness of space and eternity. 

The tale is both original and well 
told, and reveals occasional gleams 
of humor; and the same may be said 
regarding the second story, ‘“Per- 
seus and Andromeda,” though here/ that holds a reader's intefest 
the author shows. an unfortunate 
tendency to prolixity. This narra- 
tive, as the author declares in the 
preface, is ‘‘the slightest of the 
three”; i is a fanciful adaptation 
of the old story of Perseus and An- 
dromeda, and aims to show the con- 
trast between the ancient Greek 
world and the world of medieval 
romanticism, between the outloek on 
life of the southern races and of the 


jai 
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ANTHONY DARB. By _Arohibald” 
arshall. New York: Dodd, Bx 


story, “Golgotha & Co.” 
points of view, this could not 
called a story at all; rather, it might 


droried, and, bursting tears, most commonplace of. 

— ae eek at coat ae be compared to the tract, for it is ngs, from. the day we Stuhi! 

and the ladys said he was charming, nmanns tay ae eee meet Anthony to the ose on WaMiEG 

re discourses which bear a closer perc a high. 

— Withersquash and Selia| tion to the Platonic dialogue than to * 6° ————— office, 
— eath these 

were invited most modern fiction. Ben ** at the long desk under the sky-.— 
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Furst, and “The 
orks of Aubrey Beardsiey 


Blake: His Philos- 


bya,’ by Blamire Young (Hough- 
—* fin); ‘Claud Lovat Fraser,’ 


Drinkwater and Albert 
; “Art of the Chinese Pot- 


— Hobson and A. L. 


(Knopf); ‘ Early 


Gobel, and “Gardens of 


me," by J. Rey (Brentano). 


Art’’ and “Modern 











From the List of M ACMILLAN Fall Publications 


UNCANNY STORIES 
By May Sinclair 


Seven short se of strange manifestations of the 
$2.50 


. invisible world. 


THE THING AT THEIR HEELS 
By Harrington Hext 


An intensely dramatic ~ har mystifying stor aoe more 
thrilling than the author’s previous tale, “ — 


THE CANDLESTICK MAKERS 
By Lucille Borden 


A drama of society, love, and marriage, that takes us 
from New York to Japan, Rome and back again. $2.25 


LORRAINE 
By Dorothy Foster Gilman 
— story of an American girl’s adventures 55 


$2.00 
DEIRDRE 


By James Stephens 


A er of Irish folklore filled with the author’s whimsi- 
cal philosophy and dry fantastic humor. 3 


~~" LUTHER NICHOLS 


By Mary S. Watts 
Mrs. Watts is at her best in this convincing er 1-9 


_ Of a real American boy. 


THE MIDDLE PASSAGE 
By Daniel Chase 


Romance and thrills in the days of clipper ships an 
China trade. ’ — Pe oO 


A REVERSION TO TYPE 
By E. M. Delafield 


A dramatic presentation of the ever-present unaccount- 
able effect of heredity. $2.50 


LABYRINTH 


By Helen R. Hull 


A striking picture of a modern woman and a modern 
family, extremely well drawn. $290 


FANTASTICA 
By Robert Nichols 


Three ores. fantastic tales,“ —— and i = 


2.50 - native . . . admirably written.’ 


Leather Editions 


POEMS 

By Sara Teasdale 

This special leather bound edition includes three of 
Sara Teasdale’s important books, Flame and Shadow, 
Rivers to the Sea, Love Songs. The many admirers of 
her work. will welcome the opportunity to secure her 
poems in this very attractive form. 3 vols. $6.00 


POEMS 
By John Masefield 


\ 


4 


~ a in — ved and leather binding con- . 


Ballade The * oe Me ar the Widow i ‘he 
asti lercy a w in 
8 Dauber and The Daffodil Fields; 
Piitig the ng Good —— and og Downs; 
——— he Be ved and Other Poems; Right 
Royal; King Cole’ oad F Dream. 
8 vols. Probable Price $12. 50 


THE GLOBE EDITION 


‘Git edged, with with a timp Jeather binding of « warm, browa color embossed with gold, these volumes make a most 
attractive appearance. The titles include most of the classics in literature from the works of Geoffrey Chaucer 


and Froissart’s Chronicles 
full notes. 


to the poetical works of Tennyson and Scott. Each vol 


ume contains introduction 


ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS 
These small compact volumes —— bound * maroon leather would delight the most fastidious. The 


_ classics are for the mos 
heridan. The books are juteiay Saas te Hoch 


such as the works of Jane Austen and Richard Brinsley 
Thomson and others. : Each volume, $2.00 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES 


—* this —— comes a delightful aeries of books of 
works of the poets but there are also some famous an 


etry ae essa’ as — are there, the collected 
such as reasury,” which cag 


make a t ut eed. The essays include such classics as “The Republic of Piste” mo “Marcus Aurelius A: 


nus-to 
—— artist. 


Each volume has a limp leather, gold embossed binding and a vignette — by 


Each volume, $2.00 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS HARDY 


A thin paper edition in two volumes bound in blue leather. 


THE WORKS OF DOSTOEVSKY 


$4.00 cach 


A new and uniform edition complete in twelve volumes. Bound in leather. Probable Price $30.00 the set. To 
be sige ‘ovember. 


Books of General Interest 


THE MALADY OF EUROPE 


By M. E. Ra 


“One of the most valuable contributions to our — of contemporary conditions in — that has = 
'—Boston Transcript. $2.00 


made in many a month.” 
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this book is emphasized by the fact thatthe author was a lady-in-waitin 


Tr 


and an intimate 


The importance of 
friend of the late Empress of Russia. The illustrations, many of them from snapshots taken by the — — 


greatly to the interest of the book. 


THE JOURNAL OF MARIE LENERU 


Translated by William 


Aspenwall Bradley 
The intimate soul-record of a woman of — combining the startling originality of a Marie Bashkirtseff 
2 


and the tragic pathos of a Helen Keller. 


spite of her handicaps of 


ENGLISH LITERATURE : An Mlustrated Record 
By Richard Garnett and —— Gosse 


New edition 


Engi literature from its aman present day, 
THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN SCULPTURE 


New material and new pictures bring this authoritative hfstory up to the present time. 
Iustrated 


THE PROBLEMS OF ARMAMENTS 


Rert-1 deals with impetes gives man 


_THE IRRESISTIBLE MOVEMENT OF DEMOCRACY 


Bs — 


By 
— — of « 
——— ic the re 


PRINCIPLES OF | REAL ESTATE PRACTICE By Ernest 


This volume begins.one of 


McKinley F 
aad research of the preseat 
foundation 


: the most significant. movements in’ 
Designed to — 


wark thes: 16, te-fallow. 


At all bookstores or — 


THE MACMILLAN (COMPANY 


New York 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 


* ~ 


cure parentage and defective hearing 
and — but because “of her brilliant mind and soaring ambition she became a prominent figure in wrt 


and - 
Eack volume, $3.00 


J 


of new material by John Erskine. A history of — 
the beauty of which is greatly enhanced by the profusion 
The set, $45.00 

By Lorado Taft _ 
-. Probable Price $7.50 


to produce arms. — ——— 


this impetus oth inclinations, and how dire is the consequence 
— * — 
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SWEET 
PEPPER 


A novel by 
GEOFFREY MOSS 


| 

| VIVID with the local color of Vienna, 
the Danube, the City of Budapesth 

| and the mountains above it. 


' INTOXICATING with the swing of | 
! gypsy music, the brilliance of Hun- 
garian life. 


comments upon-“Joanna Godden” as ‘‘a remarkably fine novel’’ and 
“ continues: “But ‘The End of the House of Alard’ is on a canvas possibly 
somewhat smaller but more adequately filled and done with a better 
i art... . The color is less flaming but offers riper contrasts; the light and 
shadow are quite wonderfully disposed, and the whole effect is vivid 
without over-accentuation, alive, charged with significance.” 
he calls it “‘a frequently exciting and always deeply moving 





i 
| 


“SPICY with the flavor of the cafe, the | 


scent of the ececia, the fragrance of 
| Tokay. 
'. THRILLING with Hungary’s passion” 
ate sense of nationality. 


: TOUCHING in its story of a * 
girl’s reactions; of her dilemma 









working out. 
$2.00, postage extra. 


| 


S , 


wai ete weatbhes case Os oe | 















‘THE LATE MATTIA PASCAL 


By LUIGI PIRANDELLO. 
Author of “Six Characters in Search 
i ; of an Author.” 
GUISEPPE PREZZOLINI 
Writes in The 
LITERARY REVIEW 
“Pirandello is becoming the most ‘univer- 


— — 


his work and to appreciate it in its many 
| aspects without taking account of ‘The Late 
|. Mattia Paseal.’” $2.50, postage extra. 


Certainly one of the greatest novelists of our time is 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH- 
The End of the House of Alard 


is her new novel, which we confidently recommend to you 


HUGH WALPOLE 


Elsewhere 
drama.” 
rhe New 1 New York Herald. 


The list of Miss SHEILA KAYE-SMITH’S novels includes 
“The Four Roads’ 


“A Challenge to Sirius’ — 
“Tamarisk Town’—“Green Apple Harvest’ 
and “Joanna Godden” ~* 
Each, $2.00, postage extra 


- novelist in England. 


- even four. years ago recognized Miss Kaye-Smith as. “the best woman - 
” He wrote of her then: “She has something funda- 
mental and permanent in her view of life. 
something wider and nobler than a stage-setting for her own pessimism.” 
To this she has added with each new novel a more genuine maturity, ~ 
greater power and wider scope. And for the casual reader she has the 
glamour of the true story-teller. 





She is creative. Shesees life as 
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Not only does The Lone Wolf return, but 
our old friend Louis Joseph Vance returns 
at his best. The publishers feel enthusiastic 


over this new book of Mr. Vance’s. 


It is 


one of the finest stories of modern times. 


$2.00, postage extra. 


At any bookstore 


side of Spain. . . . There is no French- 
who counts with him.” 


ARTHUR LIVINGSTON 
considers ‘““The Temptress” “the most 
interesting thing he has done since 


Horsemen of the Apocalypse.’ 

‘The Temptress’ is a rapid, a tense, 

an interesting book by a great man.” 
—International Book Review, 


By the Author of “The Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse,” “Blood 


and Sand,” “Enemies of 
Women,” etc., etc. 








“The first of European novelists ont- ‘ 
man, Englishman or Scandinavian i 


the world-wide success of “The Four — 






































Each, $2.00, postage extra. 





PICCADILLY 


A noovel by 
KATHLEEN COYLE 


REBECCA WEST Writes:— 


Gre ertins ee ee 
sitely contrived and most moving.” 


$2.00, postage extra. 





“| ‘think ‘Piccadilly’ 2 novel of great] ~ 
Promise. It is full of beautiful, sensi-} 
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By the Author 





The San Francisco 
Bulletin says: 








By CHARLES G. NORRIS 


$2.00, postage extra. At any bookstore. 


BOSTON (The Transcript) says: “ ‘Bread’ tn its entirety and in all its details is a very fine story.” 
NEW YORK (The Herald) says: “The best novel Charies G. Norris has thus far produced; a more intel- 
evaluation understanding psychology.” 


jselenad aos Kone eck “a ‘Bread’ provide food for — —— — 
e suspect is to our stenographers, characterization. It is more worth- 
hal Sortie so cepusation ehatoere schoemtonem tinh — to comma. reser te bother than: — will be while work than Mr, Norris has done | 
Im itself tt ts aps widely read.” before, will imevitably attract wide at- 
ofa simple, strikes tention Geserves to be rated one 


SAN FRANCISCO (The Journal): “Dramatic, keenly conceived and magnificently written . - meaty pr pein nding Dye yom 
from cover to cover.” 
























These books can be bought through ‘any bookstore; or, if not, they can be had direct from 


E. P. DUTTON. & COMPANY, Publishers, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Battle of the 
Fall Books 


( Continued from Page 19) 


4 
*Musical Chronicle,” by Paul Rosen- 


"> feld (Harcourt, Brace); and “Church 
F qmeveh by Edmund 8. Lorenz 
ere. 

+, Religious books are represented by: 
~ “Modern Religious Cults and Move- 
ments,”’ by Galus Glenn Atkins; 

— Awakening of the Moros,” 

"by the Right Rev. C. H. Brent; 
*"Phe Message of the Book of Job,” 
by Frank E. Allen; ‘“‘Our Spiritual 

pri in Christ,"" by Kenneth 
tkenzie; ‘“The Kingdom.of God,” 
Francis Asa Wright; ‘‘The Youth 
‘Today in the Life of Tomorrow,’ 

“by Howard P. Young; ‘{The Great 
Refusal,” by Newell Dwight Hillis; 

Personal Religion,” by the Right 

Rev. William T. Manning; ‘‘Gospel 
‘Sword-Thrusts,"" by Mark A. Mat- 
thews; ‘Studies of Great *— 





— by Henry T. Sell; ‘*The 
Lost Phophecy,” by J. T. Van Bur-/ 
“kelow and “‘The Gospel of Fellow-! 

/ Ship,” by the Right Rev. Charlies D. | 

| Williams (Revell); ‘From Luther | 

) to Steiner,”’ by Ernest Boldt; “Stud- 

“4es in Biblical und Semitic Symbol- 
iam.” by M. H. Farbridge; Narly 

Buddhist Monarehism.“ by Prof. 

kmar Dutt; “The Fourth Gos- 
pei,”’ by the late Rev. Henry Scott 

- Holiand and ‘‘The Mystical Element 

' of Religion,” by Baron von Higel 
“{Putton): “The Spiritual Interpre- 

“tation of Nature,” by Prof. James 

'-¥ Simpson (Poran); ‘*The Christian 
— ⁊ and Eternal Life,” by George 
1. Horr (Harvard University 
" Press): “Can I Be a Christian?” by 

James ©. Hannay (Bobbs-Merrill) ; 

+ “The Man .Himself—The Nazarene,” 

"by Rollin Lynde Hart (Doubleday, 

| Pege). “lamps of Western Mysti- 

| ¢ism, by Arthur Edward Waite 

(Knopf) : and “His Religion and 
Hera,*’ by Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
“Century Company). 

~ In Philosophy, Psychology, Psy- 
choanalysis and kindred subjects we 
fave: “The Fighting Instinct,” by 

Pierce Bovet; “Voices From Another 
World,”’ by F. Gurtis (Dodd, Mead); 

_- “The Wisdom of the Gods,’ by P. 
D. ‘muspensky (Knopf); “Social Life 

- and the Crowd,” by J. Lionel Tay- 
ler (Small, Maynard); .“Our Fear 

nplexes,’’ by Edward Huntington 
Williams and Ernest Bryant Hoag 
4Bebbs-Merrill); “A Philosophical 
‘Study of Mysticism,’ by Charles A 
‘Bennett (Yale University Press) ; 

' “Mental Hygiene;" by William H. 
Burnham (Appleton) ; “ Peculiarities 
‘of Behavior,” by Dr. William Stekei 
) (Boni & Liveright): “The Humaniz- 
‘ing of Knowicdge,”” by James Har- 


g 











DEAD HAND of 

Horace Abernethey 
imposed upon the inheri- 
tor of his treasure a 
strange quest, the conclu- 
sion of which not even 
A himself could 
have. foreseen. 
His will led seven explor- 
ers into a game of blind 
man’s buff as dangerous, 
mysterious and illi 
as the boldest daredevil 
could desire. 
Here’s a yarn: that will 
keep you up nights. 

AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


A. C. McCuurc & Co., Publishers 














GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


10,000,000 
Books sold 


—that is the unrivalled record 
of Mrs. Porter’s writing during 
17 years. 


And here is her 
latest and greatest 





‘vey Robinson (Doran): -‘‘The Birth | 
of Psyche," by L. Charles-Bau- 
*douin ; “Experimental Psychology,”’ 
\by Mary Collins and M. E. Bicker- 
(steth; “Supernormal Faculties in 
?Man,” by Dr. Eugene Osty; ‘‘Con- 
~ structive Conscious Control of the 
Individual,” by F. Mathias Alex- 
/ ander; “The Healing Power,” by 
“Helen Mary Boulnois; “Toistoi the 
/ Teacher," by J. 8S. Haldaner; ‘“The 
| Magic of Common Sense," by George 
-- Frederick Wates, and *““Manual of 


Philosophy,” by Dr. W. M. 
: | MacGovern (Dutton). 





= David Atkins (Duffield) ; “Wo- 
men and the Labor Movement,” by 

; Henry (Doran); ‘Economics 
. Ethics,’ by J. A: R. Marriott; 
\*"The Key to National Prosperity,” 
? by Jules Nahoum; “Town Planning 
pment,”’ by 8S. A. 

History 


— by John D. Rockefeller Jr. 
£ Boni @ Liveright); ‘‘Conditions of 
Success,” by Hugh Taylor; 
-~Equipment Obligations," by Ken- 
4 Duncan; 


“Monetary Theory - Beforé 
“Adam Smith,” by Arthur E. Monroe 
(Harvard University Press) ; 


Company); “Everybody's 
* by —* Parsons 


: (Dodd. Mead); “Essays of a 
¢ Continued on Page 18 ) 


novel—the story of 
the Little Hooster 
town of her girlhood 


$2 everywhere Doubleday, Page 4 Co. 





LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’S 
Outstanding New Publications 
_for the Autumn, 1923 








JF OR the fiction lover cur Autumn Het conteine many fine novels 
that will appeal to every mood and taste. Here will be found’ 

historical and “cloak-and-sword’’ romances; tales of high adven- 

tures in the Far West, in Alaska, and in the South Sea Islands; 

mystery stories; and novels dealing with the problems of life today. 
SIR JOHN DERING - - - - By JEFFERY FARNOL $2.00 _ 
CROATAN - -'- - - - - - - - By MARY JOHNSTON 2.00 
FEET OF CLAY - - - - - - - By MARGARETTA TUTTLE 2.00 
ANOTHER SCANDAL - - - - - - By COSMO HAMILTON 2.00 
THE ENCHANTED GARDEN - By HENRY JAMES FORMAN 
THE LAND OF FORGOTTEN MEN - By EDISON MARSHALL 
MICHAEL’S EVIL DEEDS - - By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
THE TERMS OF CONQUEST By HOWARD VINCENT O'BRIEN 
THE PAROWAN BONANZA - - - - - - By B. M. BOWER 


MONTE FELIS- - - - - - - -.- By MARY BREARLEY 


THE EIGHTH WONDER AND OTHER STORIES 
By A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 


We have prepared interesting booklet biographies about 
Jeffery Farnol, A. ro M. Hatchinson, Cosmo Hamilton, E. 
Phillipe Oppenhe and Edison Marshall. We shall be glad 
— aad Soe mak ensin al ene oktkess taukinde encore 



































NEW BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 





JWCEBOUND -------- +--+ + + + + = = = By OWEN DAVIS 


REMEMBERED YESTERDAYS - - - - By ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 





A volume which deals with a life of notable ye ag — affairs, by a former editor of The Ceniury who. was 
later Ambassador to Italy during Wilaon’s — — articularly interesting are his touch-and-go reminiscences 
of famous Americans and foreign visitors Titustrated. $5.00. ——— 1%) 


MY MISSION TO RUSSIA AND OTHER DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES 


By SIR GEORGE BUCHANAN 


The London Morning Post says that these memoirs of the last British Ambassador to Russia are “by far the 
most important contribution which has yet appeared to the history * te: Great War.” With —— —— 
tions and two maps. Two $8.00 


THREE GENERATIONS - - - - - - - - - = = By MAUD HOWE ELLIOTT 


—* eminently satisfactory book of daughter of Julia Ward Howe, covering the life and events 
the past decades. tS Se eee. a ee ee travelers 
worlé- famous celebrities. Tilustrated. $4.00. 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET - - - - - - - - - By KATHLEEN FITZPATRICK 
‘The life story of Lady Henry Somerset. Her American impregsione will be of particular interest. Iustrated. $4.00 
THE OUTLINE OF EVERYTHING - - - ~ By Professor HECTOR B. TOOGOOD 


Contains a foreword by Hi Jawpole and a general critical survey of the world’s knowledge by Pro- 
fesgor J. Arthur Wellswater, R.A., H.G., MP. Fully iNustrated by Herb Roth. $2.50 























Dr. Samuel Sherwell’s 
Old Recollections 
of An Old Boy 


From Devon in 1841 to 
Brooklyn in 1923, the 
career of Dr. Sherwell 
has brought him in close 


Buoyantly he tells of his 
remarkably eventful 
early life in old New York, _ 
in the pioneer West. and in 
the Franco-Prussian —— 
The Times says: “He evi- 
ge enjoyed to the full 








SRimulating but not Imtoricating 
More pep than Johuny Walker— 


Safer to Carry 
Real Mountain Dew, No Bootleg 


VERITABLE MENTEITH VINTAGE 
“Gayly realistic, humorous, colorful. 
Takes you = 


All Book “Cellars” 
MENTEIRTH BOOK CO. 
Manhattan 








Awarded the Pulitzer Prize for ~~. A ag Americgn play presented in New York City in 1922. Professor Wiliam 
Lyon Phelps says it is: “A powerful, original, admirable play.” Second printing. $1.50 


THE SECRET LIFE ---- - - - - - By HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 





A three-act t philosophy, sapetichin om a bit of cynicism. containing shfewd com- 
ments on ihe "situation political and social—eieting 1 ie England $1.50 


A TREASURY OF PLAYS FOR MEN - - - - - - - Edited by FRANK SHAY 


ae volume to Mr. Shay’s “A Treasury of Plays for Women” includes twenty-one plays — — 
men to cast 


GLOUCESTER BY LAND AND SEA: The of a New nd Seacoast Town 


By CHARLES BOARDMAN HAWES and LESTER G. HORNBY 


The * of the pot eee 0 Se ee: ee eae ae tet ee 
its —— illustrations by Lester G. Hornby In box, $6.00 


THE PIONEER WEST: Narratives of the Westward March of Empire 


Selected and Edited by JOSEPH LEWIS FRENCH 
Told for the most part by eminent American authors, yt ame Re ga a i 


~ tives provide vivid pictures of — dramatic events in the — — —— in the vast region. With 
a foreword by H in Garland. — in ester. $2.50. (October aT) 


THE FASCIST MOVEMENT IN ITALIAN LIFE / 


By Doctor PIETRO GORGOLINI 


An ritatt ul ef the Fascist Movement and its relation to Communism, Socialism, Bolsheviem, etc. 
With a preface by Premier Benito Mussolini. ’ $3.06. (October 27.) 


THE LURE OF AMATEUR COLLECTING - - - 8y GEORGE BLAKE DEXTER 


Out -of a lifetime spent in i and un iguc collection, the author relstes his interesting en- 
counters and pe may Bye SF IMustrated. $3.00 


BY INTERVENTION OF PROVIDENCE - - - - - 8y STEPHEN McKENNA 


of diary, essay and short story written by the author of “Sonia.’’ Readers who have liked 
Oo re as alk ae aie ae $2.60. (October 27.) 


PIRATE TALES FROM THE LAW - - - - -. - - Sy ARTHUR M. HARRIS 


* book about real pirates, which, in @ light and humorous vein, tells thé truth about Captain Kidd. Blackbeard, 
Queieh and others as it was adduced im the courts of law. Mustrated, $2.00 
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The little runaway cabin-boy who 


became the greatest living novelist 


Nothing that Joseph Conrad himself has written is more filled with 


romance than the amazing stery of his own life. 


How. a spirited. 


Polish lad with a longing for the sea rose to a pre-eminent place in 
the world’s literature is an incredible narrative woven out of the 


slender threads of chance. 


LITTLE BOY in Poland placed 


his finger upon a map of the 
world and said: “I shall go there.’ 


He had pointed to the Congo, in 
darkest Africa. And years later he 
went to the Congo. - 


He. had an inborn desire for- the 
sea. this sensitive child of an inland 
race-—an inexplicable desire that no 
parental objections could overcome. 

Ty 1874, at the age of seventeen, 
he went to Marseilles and shipped 
as cabin-boy aboard a sailing ves- 
sel. For twenty years thereafter 
the open sea was his home; he visited 
slmost every corner of the globe 
except North America. 


Of all the amazing facts of Joseph 
Conrad’s life perhaps the most amaz- 
ing is this: that until he was past 
twenty he had never spoken a word 
of English; nor until he was past 
thirty had be written his first story! 


Yet, today, this former impres- 
sionable cabin-boy is acclaimed-- 
not only by the public, but by other 
writers themselves—as the fore- 
most living English novelist. 
At the right are reproduced the 
words of some of the foremost au- 
thors of today—words filled -with 
unstinted admiration for the work 
of this great master. And all over 
the world tens of thousands of Con- 
rad lovers echo-their seemingly un- 
The “Conrad 
fever” has become epidemic; every- 


controllable praise. 


where men and women are eagerly 
reading and re-reading his books, 
discussing him, and groping for 
words to express their wonder at the 
irresistible fascination of his writ- 
ings. 
‘He is becoming necessary to con- 


As Gouverneur Morris says: 


temporary education.” 








te 


a 
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JOSEPH CONRAD "4,470 


What magic is there in Conrad to 
account for this unexampled enthusiasm? 
His is an astonishing combination of 
quite indescribable. “His books 
have no counterpart in the entire range 
of English literature,” 
Clifford. 


gifts, 


says Sir Hugh 


His mastery of language is amazing 
he is the delight of lovers of fme writing. 
And those who read for the sheer liking 
of a good stery, find a gripping interest 
in his books that makes it difficult to lay 
one down until the very last line has been 
reached. Here is romance, adventure, 
chance—-the mystery of distant places— 
and, above all, the haunting spell. of the 


a. 


“All the majesty of illimitable oceans, 
all the charm of the mysterious southern 
seas, all the adventure and dark passions 
of unknown lands and races—-all these 


Conrad gives us, as no other ever has and _ 


no other ever can!” 





The demand for 
this Conrad set 


Publishers’ Note: 


has been tremendous. presen 

printing tnust soon be — No 
guarantee can be givéh of how long 
this special offer can be held open. To 


tion 


coupon or write immed 


Now the opportunity that 
Conrad lovers have clamored for 


For no other living author has there 
been such a spontaneous demand for a 
“uniform: set.” Now, at last, the plea of 
booklovers is answered. A uniform ten 
volume set of Conrad has been arranged 
‘by the publishers. It is the only set of 
Conrad on the market at a popular price 
that contains the author's own prefaces. 


This set includes: The R Youth; 
Chance: Victory: Typhoon; Lord Jim: 














: Almayer's Folly: The Arrow of Gold: 


An Outcast of the Islands; The 
Shadow Line. The volumes are bound 
in deep-sea blue, pure lifien, with titles in 
gold. They are printed from de lure 
plates in large readable type. 


Will you examine the set FREE? 

This beautiful and durable Conrad 
set is now offered during the present 
SPECIAL SALE, at such an amazingly 
low price and on such convenient monthly 


terms, that an unparalleled opportunity - 


is afforded to add this great master to 
your library. But Before you detide 
whether you want to own these ten 
volumes, even at the present low price, you 
ase invited to examine them in your 


” home, entirely without cost or obligation. 


It is only necessary to mail the coupon 
below, or a letter. When the volumes 
arrive, take a week to inspect them. 
Then you can either return them at our 
expense or send only $1.00 as first pay. 
ment and pay the balance at the rate of 
$2.00 a month. What more could be 
said than that? 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Dept. C-2310 
Garden City, New York. 
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John Galsworthy says: 
“Probably the only writin 
twelve years that will cates 
language to any extent.” 
H. G. Wells says: 
“One of my claims to distinetion-j is that 


I wrote the first long appreciation of 
Conrad's works.” 


the English 


Hugh Clifford says: — 
“His books, I say it without fear of con- 
tradiction, have no counterpart in the. 
entire range of English literature.” 
Gouverneur Morris says: 
“Those who haven't read him are not 
well-read. As for those who are en 
in reading him for the first time, 
envy them!” 
James Huneker says: x 
“The only man-in England today who 
Need to the immortal company. of 
ith, Hardy, and Henry James.” 


ow 


“I “teense, * the greatest living author 
in the English —— 


oesph Hergesheimer say: 
“In all his novels — is s harmony o 
tone absolutely orchestra! in effect.” © 
‘—and enough additional. words of 
praise similar to these could * 
to fill this issue of The New York Time⸗ 


Review. 





Doubleday, Page & 


Co.. 


Dept. C-2310, Garden City. New York. 
Yes, I would like to borrow, charges prepaid, the ten volumes 


’ of Joseph Conrad. 


I will either return the set within a week or send 


you $1.00 as a first payment,gnd $2.00 a month for 9 months. 








of the. last “f 
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| Latest Works 


i" * — — 
f Fiction 
|) ~ (Continued trom Page 9) 
| of distinguished they might be, of 
“whose ‘‘views’’ she did not approve, 
sympathy. 


*" Hilbury to the rectory at Merstead, 
| -aimeng the Norfolk Broads, where 
|} Anthony spent his holidays with his 
| Brandfather and the aunt in whose 
“later very modest prosperity the 
|) ¥eader rejoices. The friends An- 
*thony makes, the games he plays, 
} the ambitions he cherishes, the good 
*Yesolutions he tries to keep—too 
often unsuccessfully—his relations 
> with his half-brother and with that 
\half-brother’s wife, Laura, form the 
+)’ material out of which the book is 
iimade. It is all very real, and the 
‘reader feels that he has lived with 
|) Anthony and known. the places and 
| the people he knows. There are 
‘"many beautiful descriptions of the 
| Norfolk country, and the portrait of 
© Anthony Dare himself is exception- 
ally well drawn. 

3 kn RITES AES 
|. THE SECOND GENERATION 

| THE SECOND GENERATION. By 
|. Anthony M. Rud. 318 pp. Garden 
+ City, N. ¥.: Doubleday, Page 4 
> Co. $2. ; 
A his title indicates, Mr. Rud 
—J deals with contrasts. Iook here 
— upon this picture and on this, 
‘he seems to say as he describes first 
\}the coming of the immigrant father, 
pana then some sixteen years later, 
t 





—— 
ey 
— 


that of the immigrant son. In the 
| differing actions and reactions of 
jeach he finds his plot ready to hand. 
)After-Setraying the girl of his first 
Move, Einar Merssen leaves his na- 
itive Norway for America, stealing 
his father the pony and cart 
to. take him to the seaport and pro- 
‘curing his passage on the proceeds 
‘of their sale. He finds work as a 
farm hand in the Wisconsin tobacco 
‘fields. From then onward we read 
‘the sordid story of an utterly sel- 
Mish soul. Merssen succeeds in at- 
‘taining the aim that he sets himself, 
ihe accumulation of money by fair 
‘Means or foul. He proves to be a 
quick and ready worker. He steals 
from the. coarse but good-hearted 
‘enough German family that employs 
im; he steals the reputation of 
wing good tobacco by craftily 
‘placing cards bearing his own name 
a the best boxes shipped from the 
borhood; and finally he steals 
girl who-is engaged to his em- 
‘ployer's son. This part of the story. 
f with the "70s and ’80s of the 
century, and is treated in a 
high realistic manner. In point 
Sof-time it may serve as a rural coun- 
iterpiece to ‘‘The Red Blood” recent- 
ly reviewed in these columns, which 
ibed something of the same 
phenomenon from the urban stand- 
D t 





| ‘Having married a prosperous and 
7 ing farm in addition to his bride, 
ithe grasping Scandinavian turns to 
‘fields for profit and takes to 
-lending and the securing of 
His actions wreck the 
d of his first employer, but 
pn has no time or capacity for 
fruples. His life’s philosophy is to 
e all, and, if possible, give noth- 
His wife dies. He marries the 
pusekeeper he has engaged for his 
fren in order to free himself 
the necessity of paying her. 
he gets his first setback, for, 
his second wife, he encounters an 
- ti with a nature as hard as 
] Own. Af this juncture, there ar- 
irives from Norway, the sixteen- 
year-old illegitimate son, Lief. 
| The boy has been well-educated for 
# station, and though resembling 
nis father in physical ability is the 
PXAC Opposite in temperament. and 
point. Once more we start on 
story of success over obstacles—a 
ory as bright as the first had been 
and sordid. Lief'’s ambition, 
ad by the unselfish life of the 
) general practitioner, is to go 
for medicine, or rather for the 
elence.then in its infancy the prac- 
of oral surgery. His greatest 
tion comes from his father, 
who is unwilling to lose the best of 
as farm hands, but Lief in, the end 
ims in the duel of wills. Once again 
mote the ‘author's realistic 
method. We see what he intends 
to see in no uncertain light. The 
hades are not drawn even in the 
Masecting room with all its grim 
grisly detail. But whether it fs 
Le the background of the 
picking, sorting and curing 
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BON! & LIVERIGHT 
NEW YORK 





Mail Order —— 
A. R. WOMRATH, Inc. 

















Here are late and popular books at 
savings. are 
USED BY A FEW — GOOD AS NEW 


which means they have been rented 
in Womrath’s and with- 
drawn in excellent ition. 


2.00 
DOCTOR NYE, Linceln 2.00 
END OF THE HOUSE OF ALARD 
‘Shella Smith oF 
FORTUNE'S FOOL, Sabatini... 2.00 
HES CHILDREN’S CHILDREN, | 





transportat 
We ship C.-O. D. tf de- 
All Books subject to return 
4f not satisfactory. Send for Pre- 
Holiday Cataleg Publishers’ Re- 
and Used Books. Now Ready. 


A. R. WOMRATH, INC. 


Mail Order Dept., 21 W. 45th St., N. ¥. 

















CAT 
O’MOUNTAIN 


by Arthur O. Friel 


‘Two men fighting a 
hand-to-hand battle in a 
And the prize is a fasci- 
nating. girl. . 
At All Bookstores, $2.00 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 








“RACUNDRA'S” 
FIRST CRUISE 


ARTHUR RANSOME 
“A volume which yachtsmen will 
read with envy and any type of 
holiday maker with delight.’ 
—Saturday Review (London) 
“A fascinating odyssey. . . Sail- 
ing enthusiasts will not leave the 
book until the last page has been 
turned, but there is much in it which 
is fascinating to the man who has 
never sailed. 
—Daily Express (London) 
Camera illustrations by the author. 
4 — made volume 
B. W. HUEBSCH, Inc. 
116 West 13th Street, New York 




















Stephen Vincent Benét’s 


new novel 


‘JEAN 
HUGUENOT 


is the story of a southern beanty, 
of her loves, her marriage and 
her final sacrifice. John Farrar, 
in the Bookman, says, “For sheer 
spirit, charm and impetuosity you 
will find few characters this season 
to match Jean Huguenot.” 








$2.00. 





HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 








Publishers, New York 
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Notable STOKES Publications 
MY LONG LIFE IN MUSIC 


By LEOPOLD AUER 








Professor Auer paints intimate pictures of the great figures of 
two generations in the great centers of Europe. He narrates vividly 
his experiences in the Paris of Napoleon III, at the courts of Russia, 
in a London home f : by , Disraeli and Edward 
VII, and in the private reception halls of Abdul Hamid II. More 
than the memoirs of a great master of the violin—an engrossing record 
of an unusually rich and varied life. .47 portraits. $5.00. 


STRING MASTERY ®y FREDERICK H. MARTENS 


The secrets of string mastery revealed by the greatest virtuosos 
and teachers of all‘the string instruments. In intimate interviews 
with the author such artists as. Macmillen, Morini, Huberman, 
Casals, Svecenski, the Flonzaleys, and many others, disclose the 
how of artistic playing based on their own tested experience. 16 


autographed portraits. $3.00. 
GODS or MODERN GRUB STREET 


By A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK 


Out of an amazingly broad knowledge of present-day writers., 
the well-known editor and critic discusses the life and work of more 
than thirty authors who are the backbone of modern English litera- 
ture, including Hardy, Kipling, Galsworthy, Wells, Noyes, Hutch- 
inson, May Sinclair, etc. 32 portraits. $2.50. 


BEAUTIFUL AMERICA By VERNON QUINN 


America’s mountains, lakes, seashore, springs, great canyons, 
natural bridges, deserts—favorite vacation spots and out-of-the- 
way places—described with the accuracy of a guide-book and the 
charm of a delightful travel book. 39 notable tllustrations.. $4.0C 














New Novels 


Tue EXILE or rue LARIAT 2y HONORE wiLisie 


Like “Still Jim” and “The Enchanted Canyon,” a well-told, 
exciting story of Western life and big achievement. “A — 
—— of work, worthy of Mrs. Willsie at her best.”—John C. Minot, 

ton Herald. $2.00. 


EMILY or NEW MOON 2®y L. M. MONTGOMERY 


The author of “Anne of Green Gables” creates a delightful new 
character. “Fresh and unhackneyed. . . . I cannot think, offhand, 
of a berter story of this kind, except ‘Little Women’.”—Isabel 
Paterson, N. Y. Tribune. $2.00. 3 


COME HOME By STELLA G. S. PERRY 


A love story of the rice-lands—that Louisiana country of ro- 
mance and beauty untouched by the novelist until Mrs. Perry, her- 
self a Louisiana girl, opened it to readers of “Palmetto.” $2.00. 


PATUFFA By BEATRICE HARRADEN 


This story of a girl violinist, lovably human and wonderfully 
gifted, takes the reader into an inner circle of the musical- world 
where artists live their real lives. $2.00. 


EFFICIENCY IN HADES 5 ROBERT B. VALE 


Something new in fiction—the story of-an efficiency expert who 
seizes the opportunity to install modern business methods in. Hell. 
A surprising book, uproariously funny. [lustraied. $1.50. 


Tue ROAD or DESTINY ®y ELLIS MIDDLETON 


A splendid 18th century romance around whose hero center 
such swift-moving events as a hard-fought prizefight, an encounter 
with gypsies and-a duel to the death. $2.60. 


CUPID ano MR. PEPYS By NETTA SYRETT 


A romance of the ary of the great Diarist which the V. Y. 
Times calls a “very agreeable, tale of a picturesque period, told with 
sympathy and humor.” $2.00. 


























Other new STOKES books well worth reading: Pierre Loti’s 
A Tale of the and Siam; Olive Schreiner’s Thoughts on 
South Africa; Jean mee Egyptian Art; Lewis Spence’s The 
Gods of —— Dona nagar te Ancient Man in Britain; 

assertey’s ; 


Gordon y Walter Higgins’ Father 
Thames and James L.- —J 


odau 
ughes’ The Real Robert Burns. 





age just beyond “Little 





The Season’s Outstanding Book for Young People 


DOCTOR DOLITTLE’S 
POST OFFICE 


By HUGH LOFTING 








A new story of the famous little Doctor whose earlier adventures 
(“The Voyages of Doctor Dolittle”) won for Hugh. Lofting the New- 
bery Medal for the “most distinguished contribution to American 
literature for children in 1922.” With ispiece in color and 73 
illustratious in black-and-while by the author. $2.50. ~ 


Also by Mr. Lofting: 
Tue STORY ofr MRS. TUBBS 


Mr. Lofting originates a delightful new character in this little 
book which fits perfectly in the gap in children’s literature for the 
lack Sambo” and the Beatrix Potter books. 
s by Mr. Lofting. $1.25. _ 


























FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New Y 
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Recently Published 
By We. Lyon Puetrs 
As I Like It 


| Brilliant and witt 


witty dicumions of the book —— — 


By Micnae Pupin 


From Immigrant 
to Inventor 


timely questions 





By Cuarzes Conant Josey 
Race and National Solidarity 


A erful for making permanent the domination of 
ee 
Dartmouth College. 


fessor of psychology at $2.50 
By Nicnotas Murray But.er 
Building the American Nation 


A vivid and dramatic interpretation of the origin and 
—— f the American nation, ly im terms of 
. indi ho formed it: I $2.50 


By Proressor A. J. BARNoUW 


Holland Under Queen Wilhelmina 
nt cor ag gece 


character, of a 
T, a period covering a quarter ' a century. 


By Paut Lanpormy : 
A History of Music 

a Thdaseann, Waaskd teu prodanessecs onthe, sob 

_ ject. ; $2.50 

By Branper MatrHews 


Playwrights on Playmaking 





thority on the 


By Wittiam Harris ARNOLD 
Ventures in Book Collecting 


Tie ie anni ie Snes ee 
men in America. Illustrated. $3.50 
| thi: —— — 
Landscape Art: Past and Present 


— —— ——— 
By Cynrnia Asoqurru 
The Child at Home 


Lad Cynthis i a danghter of Lord Wemyss and isthe 
wife of a son of the 
touting fo beth dhetiting and poastiodl. 


By Dr. J. W. Wice 
Football. 


A practical book of immediate value to ' 
players and coaches and of immense in- 
— — — 


football is a th 7. mca 





$1.75 








ONE-DOLLAR EDITION 


_ The Americanization of Edward Bok : 


ONE-DOLLAR EDITION 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters 
to His Children 
- With photogravure frontispiece and — —— 











A collection of closely related essays by a foremost au- 
drama. $2.00 





| [Scribner Books Are On Sale At All Bookstores} 


Important New and 
Forthcoming Publications 





Edith Wharton’s 
‘ greatest novel 
A SON AT THE FRONT | 


“ She has done nothing which equals it. At last 

there is a novel by an American artist which is 

subtle as it is perfect in its simplicity.” 
—New York Times. 




















“Mrs. Whar- 
A 8 ton’s — im- 
AT THE aby es ed 
FRONT | By forte fines 
EDITH | ste non! 
English that bas 
WHARTON * come out of 
N.Y. Herald. 
— $2.00 
Noteworthy Fiction 
By Merepitx NIcHOLSON  ~ 
The oe of —— 


The si this novel, b Bra 


—— pen 
a cating boat fr 


Fhe we gnc Po — 
a — ——— — 
By Joun GatswortHy 
—— 
—— 
eS yan Lora chose maa 


By Jackson GREGORY 
Timber-Wolf 


The best story by 2 master of out-door 
thor of “The Ev ing Whisper,” “Judith of 
Ranch,” and “Man to Man.” A tale of the great South- 
west country. $2.00 


By Artur TRAIN _ 
Tut, Tut! Mr. Tutt 


The and kindly old lawyer, raim Tutt, i 

of the aeaunees ix —2 yo anh 
sani of Stauis ofl —— 
with delight. 


By Henry H. Curran 
Van Tassel and Big Bill 


— 


By L. Arcen Harxer 
—* —— of Tod and Peter 
oud eth Plsygroend, ek Fon ed ans ee 
these pages make a most attractive group. $1.75 
\ 
For Early: Publication 
By Woopwarp Boyrp 
Lazy Laughter 
A brilliant new novel by the author of “The Love Leg- 
end.” * $2.00 
By Eran Tran _ — 
“Son,” and Other Stories of Childhood and Age 


- el Tae was with an and 
peal chbdhnod Thee velons contains 
—— stories. $2.00 













Just Publisbed 
By Proressor E. M. Easr 


Mankind at the Crossroads . 
— book by the f 






These recollections din heseshihesen Siena 7 
and Hamiaating muical memoir ever published most readable jh 
Sy Pacomeon Jour ©: Vise Deas oa a. 

Rembrandt and HisSchool => 

A book which is creating a sensation in the art world. * 
Limited Edition. $12.00 
For Early Publication : 


By the Rr. Hon. Winston S. CuurcuiLt 4 
The World Crisis, 1915 


second book great masterwork of historical-- 
wring, dealing withthe met dramati en ofthe wa | 7 
By Proressor A. T. Oumsreap J— 
A History of Assyria A— 
——— ⏑⏑ great empien 


one of the finest narratives ever written. a 
Illustrated. $7.50 


Ee WE ee 


AERIS 


By Freperic Jesup Stimson 
The American Constitution ; 
exposition of the human aspects of the Constitution |i 
wan 4 4 — * 4 
By Roserr Louis STEVENSON : Be 4 
The Short Stories of fd 
Robert Louis Stevenson {ff 
¶ first complqte one-volume collec 1] 
one-volume — 
The Complete Poems of 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
—— with others, more = 
Poems by R. L.S. A SELECTION 


Among these poems are the best-loved verses. $1.00" J 

By Rorai Cortissoz : é 

American Artists 4 
—— me sation tere tn a 

art. $3.00 3 

New Books for Boys and Girls 

By Kennequ GRAHAME Ke a 






The Wind in - 
the Willows ‘ 
A new edition, with esacailens in ‘ocho and Mk 


Nancy Barnhart which admirably express the spirit of 
delightful 













By Francis LynpE 


The Golden - 
Spider 






| Str Wa.ter Scorr’s 
QUENTIN 
DURWARD 
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“Current Magazines 


3° N Contemporary Stupidity’’ is 
the titl of an essay by 
Hilaire Belloc in the October 


Yale Review. The author 
asks, “What are the chief 
examples, and what is the character 
or essence. of our modern stupid- 
ity?” He replies, in part, as fol- 
lows: e 
The first, most obvious, example 
of modern stupidity is the assump- 
tion of unpossessed knowledge. 1 
do not mean its assumption in the 
gense of a pretense to it. That 
would not be stupidity at all; it 
would be cunning and charilatan- 
ism—defects which are not stupid, 
but the reverse. No, I mean the 
ious ption of knowl- 
edge which us a fact the assumer 
does not possess; and that exam- 
ple of stupidity one has all around 
one today in an appalling degree. 
Most educated men in England as- 
sume that the United States is a 
province of British civilization. 
Most educated men in the Ger- 
manies before the war assumed as 
a-known thing that the boring 
and neglected Irish question ab- 
sorbed the political energies of 
England. Most educated men 
throughout the white world still 
assume that any one of a thou- 
sand scientific hypotheses is a 
proved fact. Further—what is 
really astonishing—as each hy- 
pothesis bursts in turn, the same 
men coolly adopt the next fash- 
jonable hypothesis (invented to re- 
place the burst hypothesis) as a 
piece of fact with which they are 
perfectly familiar, as they are 
familiar with the furniture of their 
homes. They retain not the least 
memory of their original error, 
and that error teaches them no 
lesson. Ky way of example, let 
me turn to my old friend the atom. 
' Well, not so many years ago 
every one took cheerfully for 
granted an eternal little thing 
called the atom. No one had ever 
geen it; no one had ever experi- 
enced it in any form or through 
any sense. It was but a hy- 
eos Aare which fitted in with cer- 
tain observed facts; and this little 
eternal thing, the atom, they af- 
firmed to be simple, indestructible, 
indivisible, and ali the rest of it. 
There were a certain number of 
kinds of atoms known as elements, 
and all was beautifully neat and 
final. Any one who questioned the 
character of this imaginary thing, 
any one who questioned its im- 
aginary attributes, was thought to 
be posing or mad; just as a man 
would be thought posing or mad 
who denied a thing really experi- 
enced by all his fellows: beef, for 
instance. 
“One day the atom burst. That 
is, new things were noticed which 
did not fit in with the afom as 
they had affirmed it to be. At once 
a new hypothesis was knocked 
together, and men began to talk 
about the electron and its works 
and habits exactly as they had 
formerly talked about the atom. 
Everything they now said contra- 
dicted what they had said before; 
bat by using the old word in a new 
meaning, by calling that destruc- 
tible which they had once called 
indestructible, and inventing a 
structure for that which they had 
affirmed to be simple, they flat- 
tered themselves that they were 
not exposing their former igno- 
rance, but only advancing in 
knowledge; and today they talk 
about the electron (which is but 
another oe as though it 
were a or any other 
liar object. Tomorrow they 
use some other word connect- 
ed with some other hypothesis 
with exactly the same assurance 
and familiarity; and what they are 
Saying today about the electron 
they will be saying about the ab- 
Tracadabra of tomorrow. 
coer discussing this and other 
ni of stupidity, Mr. Belloc 
ge» the interesting conclusion 
that the underlying cause of all our 
i ; is fatigue. As he ex- 





“The forces of our society are 
. {ts inability to follow 
im reason, its acceptation of any 
ind of ‘mental food without pro- 
: its repetition of what it is 
to say, its buying by the mil- 
Hie of dreadfully dull books—the 
| wha affair seems to me to speak~ 
‘fatigue; and, therefore, I 
ippa it will run its course 
shall grow stupider and stu- 
until a wind shall blow and 
ization shall arise again. 


—— Gillen 
An the Editor's Easy Chair depart- 
4 of the October Harper's, Ed- 
_&. Martin comments in his 
calm and dispassionate manner 
the changing conditions of our 
im The title of his essay is, ‘‘Be 
nt: Be Polite''’ and in those 
is summed up the counsel he 
te «ive. With reference to the 








changing standards of living he re- 
marks: 

In these changeful — the ex- 
pectations of all sorts of people 
shift from year to year and from 
month to month. They are fairly 
difficult times to keep up with, but 
people who do not manage to keep 
up with them get into constant 
trouble.. There has been inflation 
and things cost more than they 
used to. It is hard to adjust one’s 
self to that. There has been a 
prodigious rise in wages. The em- 
ployed peonle, as a rule, get a 
great deal more money than they 
did ten years-ago and the possi- 
bilities of living have been very 
much enlarged for them in conse- 
quence. The older members of the 
employing group have to readjust 


their ideas very much to get along | 
with the new conditions, andé?many | 


of them make hard work of it 
They will do better to be philo- 
sophical and try to estimate and 
understand what is going on, ad- 
just their habits to the changes 


| that have come, buy what they 


can in service and in commodities, 
and live with what tranquillity they 
may on What they can get. As 


| tong as they will have to do that 
| anyhow, they might as well do it 


gracefully and with intelligence. 


| People have a right to all they can 
| lawfully get, but so have other 
| people, and a great many people 


nowadays are getting a great deal 
more than they used to have. Con- 
temporary life includes motor cars 
to an astonishing extent that 


| sScandalizes some of the elders. 


It includes much better clothes, 
houses and food for more people 
than it used to. It includes more 
vacations, more trips to Ireland, 
more education, more office jobs, 
and not so much domestic indus- 
try as it did; also, much more lib- 
erty of action. There is no use 
trying to stop the access to life of 
people who can get the money to 
pay the price of that access. If 
such people work for you, you had 
better help them to what they 
want. If you work for them, the 
same suggestion applies. People 
who are worth having are not 
going to cut down their hopes and 
abandon progress for the sake of 
what wages you pay if they can 
get as good wages somewhere else 
without those sacrifices. The more 
tolerant employer will have the 
best time and is likely to get the 
best service. It is not necessary 
that he should put up with any 
nonsense, but it is very necessary 
that his estimate of what is non- 
sense should be sound. 


In an editorial on ‘“‘The Fiction 
Famine" in the October issue of The 
Literary Digest International Book 
Review, Dr. Clifford Smyth replies to 
a recent statement by Henry Seidel 
Canby, that “the trouble with Amer- 
ican fiction is that there-is not 
enough of it." After quoting Dr. 
Canby’s .estimate of the annual out- 
put of good fiction as “‘five or ten 
novels and pérhaps thirty” short 
stories,’’ Dr. Smyth comments as 
follows: 


Compared with the hundreds— 
perhaps thousands would be a 
closer approximation to the truth 
—of novels and collections of short 
stories written and published an- 
nually in this country, this esti- 
mate certainly does suggest the 
“shortage” that this critic bewails. 
But, supposing that ‘‘five or ten 
novels’’ really do represent all that 
is worthy of preservation in the 
annual publication of fiction in 
these post-war days, is that not, 
after all, a comparatively rich con- 
tribution to the world’s creative 
literature by this generation? 
Looking at it as a question in 
mathematics (and mathematics, in 
spite of its reputation to the con- 
trary. furnishes on occasion ex- 
cellent entertainment of an imag- 
inative soul), an average of ten 
good—that is, immortal—novels a 
year would come to a thousand 
in a century. Now, taking the 
recognized histories of literature as 
guides in the matter, it would be 
difficult, indeed, to find any one 
century since the writing and pub- 
lishing of books became an indus- 
try (or should it be set down as 
an art?), any century, in any 
country. in which one thousand 
accepted es to immortality 
in fiction have been produced. In 
this country, for instance, even in 
the middle of the last century, the 
period usually taken to be the most 
productive, qualitatively Be greergy * 
that American fiction has had, it 
would be difficult to find this ten- 
novel yearly average in any of the 

“‘masterpieces'' published in those 
days. Certainly” the histories of 
literature give us nothing like ten 

“great novels or 4s stories for 
those days—and it is doubtful if 
an industrious search .would bring 
= light an annual average of even 

ve. 











Bobbs Merrill Books 


By JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS — 


consummate a master of the short 
story as of the novel. 


By J. D. BERESFORD 
Author of Jacob Stabl 


LOVE’S 
PILGRIM 


A new Sentimental Journey. “A 

novel of far more than usual 

merit. Mr. Beresford is an artist 

"in every fibre.” 

* —The Literary Review 
By FRANCIS LYNDE 
Author of The Grafters 


MR. ARNOLD 


A Romance of the Revolution 
and of an attempt to capture the 
arch-traitor and bring him back 


for punishment. 


By MAUDE 
RADFORD WARREN 


The House 
of 
‘Youth 


Rune aor kok ome 
vi A vi emo- 
tonal drama of the social life of 
» today 


By GEO. A. BIRMINGHAM 
Author of The Great Grandmother 


FOUND 
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— York Times 
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cine GAME 


L = your eye run down the list of 





‘new Doran books and note the 


DORAN 





range and variety of subject. Con- 





tinuous jazz or grand opera are equally tire- 





some. Select asolid bookand a gay or frivolous 





Jone to offset it and your reading will take on 





new zest. 


Political Sensation of the Year 
WHERE ARE WE GOING? 








“I can travel with only 


trated with photographs 


David Lloyd George 


The most-direct, uncompromising and outspoken utter- 
ance we-have had of appalling problems abroad. 


Rough Trails Blazed by Curiosity 


THE OUT TRAIL Mary Roberts Rinehart 


a toothbrush,” says the author 
who tells her experiences with ever-present humor. Illus- 


$3.00 


$2.50 


As Much Rezelation as Genesis 


THE GENESIS OF THE WAR 





not to be. dismis 


“The Air of Lif’ 
YOUNG FELIX 





Swinnerton’s finest work. 


gossip. ig t 


Hertert Henry Asquith 
A valuable contribution to the literature of the War— 
ed as another war book. A great, 
rational, and clearly thought-out document. 


$6.00 


Frank Swinnerton 


A novel that will take rank beside “Nocturne” for its” 
quiet beauty and human understanding. In many ways 


$2,00 


T WO distinguished visitors a are making much 


on. 


oyd George 





hat’ just arrived in time * see his first soc 





since the war “Where Are 





lished in America. 


e Gcing?” 
lt is a volume a of 





political INT. Mr. Frank Swirrerton will 








arrive in November just on the heels of his new 





novel, “Young Felix.” 


He is here to lecture. 





By the Author of “Jeremy’”’ 
JEREMY AND HAMLET 

Hugh Walpoie 
“You will love Jeremy and the 
other human beings but Ham- 


va you will not only love but 
will respect.” $2.00 


Land of the Midnight Sun 
THE VIKING HEART 


ura zon 
A beautifully told ab story of 
a modern Norse woman. $2.40 
A Harvest of Funny Stories 
A LAUGH A DAY KEEPS 
THE DOCTOR AWAY 


Troin S. Cobb 

A Cobb story for every 

day in the year.- Topically 

arranged. $2.50 

England’s Great Grandpas 
THE FARINCTON 

Volume lf (1802-04) 





Robert Burns to Napoleon. 
Illustrated. vo. $7.50 


Written in 1988 
MEMORIES OF THE 


-FUTURE Ronald A. Knox 
e recommend Mr. Knox’s 
book most strongly for 
wit, for comedy, and for 
ingenuity.” $2: 


-and- wit. 


A Conjurer’ Spell 
THE WALLET OF 
KAT LUN 


NG ; 
Ernest Bramah 
Famous companion - volume ‘to 
“Kai Lung’s Golden Hours” 
with the same silken satire 
$2.50 
A Strain from “‘Faust’’ 
COLIN E. F. Benson 
The author of “Dodo” and 
“Peter” presents a new novel 
equally as good. $2.00 
Author of 
“The Mind in the Making” 
THE HUMANIZING OF 


“James Harvey Robinson 


A plan for the popularization 
of scientific knowledge by a 
— * thinker. $1.50 

— Court —— You 


ww Walburga, Lady oat 
First-hand impressions of Vic- 
torian society. Two volumes. 
Illustrated. $12.00 
Amateur Theatrical 
Handbook 


HOW TO PRODUCE 


a 
ary M. Rus. 
Ways of securing costumes, 
properties, and scenery at «mall 
expense and little time. 
Iilustrated. $1.50 


T= BOOGKMAN recently received a bat- 





tered brown magazine wrapper from a 





refugee of the Japanese earthquake with the 





request “Please to note 


rary —5 on 





account of Earthquake 
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Biography and Reminiscence 
LIFE AND CONFESSIONS 
OF A PSYCHOLOGIST 


— * 4 a —— his Iie and — 
pon to its meaning. Illustrated. $5.00. 


LADY. ightful lif 7 
Ry Nachel W. EE mye ee 
A of intimate — f great V 
viana. itncteate b $3.00. * 


ROBERT BROWNING: 


fatter half of the life vf one of the 
wees Le nkest Pots by Frences M. _ 
$8.98, 


A eompcrkmn vulum by Mixe Sim por- 
trying Hreeulng’s career from 1833 to 
1846. FRew, 


THE LIFE OF 
SiR WI 


By Hwq~t Foureter D'Albe, with private 
lettres of the great scientiet. $7.50. Nov. 


DE SENECTUTE 
Prederte Huvrieun’« nvemories of the Vic- 
torlan era and literary essays. $3.00. 


A ROMANCE OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 
By Major C. H. Dudley Ward. A love 
story of two generations is embodied in 


these authentic letters and documents. 
Illustrates, $4.00. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
Au enlarged edition of W. R. H. Trow- 
bridge's appealing story of — Alex- 
andra’s life. Miustrated. 


OF LATER YEARS 
Deltyhitul reminixcences of the famous 
Engfi-n iaan of letters, Oscar — 8 


bookstore or direct from us. 
of our list of new publications. 
new books and authors is free on request. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 35 West 32nd Street, New York. 


It is 


You .will find here a selection of recent and forthcoming Appleton 
books on many subjects—wholesome books for wholesome people. 
Choose the ones in which you are interested and get them at any 
ossible to present here only a part 
ur illustrated monthly bulletin of 


@ APPLETON BOOKS @ 










































TRUTH O WOMEN 
By Josephine Daskam Bacon. Dramatic 
——— spoken by women from the 
grave. 


Wilfred Biair’s novel in verse 4 a unique 
and memorable life story. $1.00. 


Sister M. Madeleva’s interest 
exemplifies 4S ase of present 
olic verse. $1.27 

VERSE ‘OF OUR DAY 


An anthology of modern American and 
British poetry by  Meseery Gordon and 


Marie B. po King 
OF THE LINKS 


A elightful collection by Francis Bowler 
Keene, the “laureate of the links.” $1.00. 


History and Travel 
IN QUEST OF EL DORADO 


Stephen Graham who followed the 

routes of the discoverers Of. the new 

world writes zestfully of his travels. $2.00. 
INDIA IN FERMENT 


Claude H. Van Tyne presents first-hand 
facts and opinions concerning India's 
unrest. $2.00. 


— ANGLES 
ON CHINA 


Elsie MeCormick’s delightful chronicle 
reveals the irresistibly funny ee of life 
in the Orient. I[ivstrated. $2. 


SWINGING LANTERNS 


By Blizabeth AE ning, Me Enders. Strange 
and vid a far away 
——— anh br ——— China. Mus- 


HISTORIC CAMBRIDGE 
All the charm and dignity of this — 
toric university are captured in the pencil 
sketches of J. M. Delbos. $1.50 
THE GREATEST STORY IN 

THE WORLD 
By Horace * a. The world’s 
early history from prehistoric times down 
to the dawn of the Christian era in story 
form. Illustrated. $1.75. 

ON THE GORILLA TRAIL 


Mary Hastings Bradley describes her 
adventures Dentin gorilla in Africa. 
Tilustrated. $5.00. 


STORIES OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 
By Everett T. Tomlinson. Recording the 


brave deeds of heroes in the war for 
independence. $2.00, 


THE REAL STORY OF THE 
pf errill. story 
* see robbers fr — ———— times 
Illustrated. $2.50. 








Fiction for Men and Boys 
SOE lee 


not Se rane lin K. peviiene sant aah. 
lished —— for the Boy Scouts 
$2.50. 
"THE TORCH BEARERS 


Bernard arehall’s historical story 
Cromwell's — against King Gnaries, 


Illustra 
THE WHITE —— Demag 


By Charles Gilson. —— *8 F 
the French Revolution. A hiustrated $2.50 


FOR THE GOOD OF THE 
TEAM 


A story of Pootha® and of Ute t boarding 
school by Ralph H ty Barbour. § 


JIM MASON, 
od Elmer Russell Gregor. Frontier life in 
e days of the French and Indian war. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE 
— Heyliger is 
tells to! t 
tnapiration to -eooa citisenenio. $1.75. 
MESA 


of Indian warfare. $1.T. 


JACKSON OF HILLSDALE 
By Earl Reed Silvers. High school and 
Ute full of sports, adventure and 
heroism. $1.75. 


SCOUTING ON THE OLD 
_FRONTIER 


A scout’s ad- 
* 


HENRY AND HIS TRAVELS 
By A. C. Westergaard. The life of a boy 
in Vienna today and his happy travels to 
Denmark. $2.00. 




















































— Leigh gives a simple, practical ex- 
lanation of the retailer — 


ADVERTISING FOR THE 
RET. 


By Lloyd Dalias Herrold, Practically a 
cyclopaedia of adv: as it is done 
by the retail merchant. Illustrated. $5.00. 


COTTON AND THE 
MARKET 
By W. Hustace yg ag" The —— 
and marketi o is importan 
fully described. $3.50. — 


ORIENTAL, TRADE 
METHODS 

Frank R. dr. Explaini: 
factors — ——— into the 


trade relations with the Far East. 
Nev. 


pee 


fi 
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work 
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phase of corporation fi- 
—— steadily. * Se 
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AMERICAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENT 


By Grant Overton. The book that makes other books of the 
Autumn twice as delightful—a discussion of leading authors, their 
lives and works, and a guide to the{best]publications of the season. 
Published jointly by Doran, Doubleday, Scribner and Appleton. 
At all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers upon receipt 














OBLIGATIONS — 
A 


Camille Flammarion finds in the heavens 
an impressive ——— Ay life. 330. 


‘THE BOOK OF THE 
MICROSCOPE 


marvels it reveals. Illustrated. $1.50. 


By Vernon Kellogg. Fascinating stories 
~ dragon- 
jes, and other insects. $1.75. 


By A. Frederick Collins. Explaining the- 
wonderful uses of the microscope and the 


of 50 cents. 
Popular Science Education 
DREAMS OF AN EDUCATION FOR MORAL 
ASTRONOMER GROWTH 


By Henry Neumann, Ph, — — 
the part education can ~ tng ‘in oe ethi 
development of the school child. $2.50. 


TALKS TO MOTHERS 


By Angelo Patri. Advice that goes 

straight to the heart of the problems of 

upbringing of young phildren. Illustrated. 
cents. 


erratic 
are healthy of body but whose minds do 
not function properly. $2.75. “Nov. 


LISTS OF NEW SCHOOL, AND COL- 
LEGE TEXTS ON APPLICATION. 


Fiction 
. — — 


Thirty and 
authors hawe a PE gy —— ——— 5 
volume one of their 


DOOR 
Harold Bell Wright’s Tomance of 
the Arineas OES one eee OE. $2.00. 
DOCTOR NYE ; 
Joseph C. Lincoln's best book. Filled with 
characteristic cheery h $2.00. 


casper ine 


By Brand Whitlock. Essentia 
ican story, rooted in the ty 
oping life. $2.00. 


MAY EVE 


By E. Temple Thurston. The quaint and 
beautiful —— of Roona and how she 
womanhood. $2.00. 


an Amer- 
out devel- 


ARAMINTA 
C. Snaith’s ure of the smartes love ~ a d is bril- 
e smartes 


Tiant asa ish 
social world. $2.00. haps 


— SQUIRE 

By Laura Richards. The strenuous 

person: ality ot — Tertius Quint filis 

this amusing novel: $2.00. : 
MONSIEUR 


By Melville Davisson Post. The experi- 
ences of a Prefect of Police of Paris. 


$2.00. 
THE WOLF TRAIL 
By Pocock. A curious psychic ele- 
— into ie tale GF the. dan- 
ELSE IN THE: 
WORLD 


This new novel by Jay William Hudson, 
author of “Abbé Pierre,” is, a delightful 
story of American life. $2.00. 


eerie romance of the — ae 
oe that hs that **8* cattle trail from Texas to 
Kansas. 


The remarkable ca Ryan as 
only George Gide. aks tell It ft $2.00, 


FRIDAY TO MONDAY 


By William Garrett, The tale of a week- 
end tense with erlous danger and 
THE RIVER TRAIL 
A virtle chronicle of the Canadian North- 
west Mounted Police, by Laurie Y. 

Erskine. $1.75. 

MADAME CLAIRE 
By Susan Ertz. Madame Claire, shrewd, 
lovable and wise, is one of the most de- 
lightful characters of modern“ 

$2.00. 

FAINT PERFUME 
By Zona Gale. “Altogether the best 
A novel I have thus far in 


merican read 
1928."—William Lyon Phelps in july 
Scribners. $1.75. 


THE COVERED WAGON 
—— Bones iat —— of the OT a ee 
and the pioneers who — 



































Religion and Sociology 


War Iroin’s book strikes & new note, ta 
movement to the world’s 
By the author of “The Next War.” ise. 
































Health and Hygiene 


Walsh, M. D., LL. D., traces 
genes. < ‘of “cures” evolved for 









































Literature—Essays—Belles Lettres 
SHEPHERD’S CROWNS 


Essays by Lady Grey of Fallodon which 
possess — Sennde thd pom $1.50. 
A HISTORY OF CHINESE 
LITERATURE 
By Herbert A. Giles, LL.D. A history 
covering all ages from 600 B. C. to 1900 

A. D. $2.50. 


THE POETIC PROCESSION 


By J. F. Roxburgh. A brief and illumi- 
to place the 


Se eee 
—— $1.25. 
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Battle of the 
Fall Books 


( Continued from Page 12) 


Biologist,” by Julian Huxley, and 
“Vitamins: A Critical Survey of th 
Theory-of Accessory Food Factors,” 
by Ragnar Berg (Knopf); ‘‘An Out- 
line of Radio,” by John V. L. Hogan 
(Little, Brown); “Science Remak- 
ing the Worild,’’ by Otis W. Caldwell 
and Edwin E. Slosson (Doubleday, 
Page); “The Story of Copper,” by 
Watson Davis (Century Company); 
“The New Deealogue of Science,” 
by Albert Edward Wiggam (Bobbs- 
Merrill); ‘‘Man and Nature,” by J. 
Arthur Thomson (Putnam); ‘The 
Development of the Sciences,” edited 
by Lorande Loss Woodruff; “Fossil 
Man in Spain," by Hugo Obermaier 
(Yale University Press); “‘Game 
Birds and Wild Fowl of Great Britain 
and Ireland,” by Archibald Thor- 
burn; “Birds in Legend, Fable and 
Folklore,” by Ernest Ingersoll 
(Longmans, Green); “New Lands,”’ 
by Charlies Fort (Bont & Liveright) ; 
‘*Recent Developments in Atomic 
Theory,” by Dr. Leo Graetz; ‘“The 
New Physics,”” by Professor Arthur 
Haas; ‘‘A Survey of Physics,’ by 
Professor Max Planck; “The A B C 
of Atoms,’’ by Bertrand Russell; 
“Those Lectures on Relativity,’’ by 
Dr. Edwin Freundlich; “Sidelights 
on Relativity,’’ by Albert Einstein; 
“The Constitution of Matter,’’ by 
Professor Max Born; “Radioactiv- 
ity,’’ by Dr. K. Fajams; ‘The Prin- 
ciples of Physical Optics,’’ by Ernest 
Mach; “By-Paths of Color Photog- 
raphy,” by O. Reg; “The Origin of 
the Continents and Oceans,’ by Dr. 
A. Wegener; ‘‘Elementary Zoolo- 
gy,” by Oswald H. Latter, and ‘‘The 
Vault of Heaven,” by Sir Richard 
Gregory (Dutton). 

To ‘return to the fiction list, we 
find in addition to the books men- 
tioned in the opening paragraphs 
of this article: ‘‘Changeling: And 
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The Bird’s 
Christmas Carol 





Selections 
From Our Fall List 


New This Week 


More Twice-Born Men 


Harold —— extraordinary char- 
acter sketches portrayed in the con- 
fessions of young men. $2.50 


Memories of an Active Life 


Charles K. Flint tells of the part he 
played in great commercial and inter- 
national enterprises. Illustrated. 


Taming The Wildings 
Herbert Durand tells how to select, 


transplant and group wild plants for[ 
your own garden. 174 illustrations. 


Sr | 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 


a story ofan active and joyous life, rich 
accomplishments and enduring friend- 
ships with famous men and women. 
Wiggin has described in her own o 
itable way her childhood days by 
the Saco River, her happy girlhood in Gt 
ifornia, and her rapid rise from obscurity 
to world-wide fame. 
Her life and her work, both ending to- 
gether, are summed up in this crownmg 
book of her 1 literary Career. 
Gavishly -illustrated 
#500 


® HOUGHTON-MIFFLIN Co. 2239 





Visions and Interpretations 
Bruce Moore’s collection of verse. $1.75 


Epochal Outlines 
The Outline of Literature 


ohn Drinkwater’s story of the great 

ks of all ages, and their authors. 
Elaborately illustrated. In three vol- 
umes. $4.50 each 


The Outline of Art 


Sir William Orpen’s history of the 
development of Art, profusely illus- 
trated. In two volumes. $4.50 each 


The Outline of Science 


J. Arthur Thomson’s tremendously 
—— work. 800 illustrations. In 
our volumes. $4.50 each 


The Outline of Humor 


Carolyn Wells’ compilation of the sto 
of the world’s humor. $5.00 














Other Stories,” by Donn Byrne; 
“Tranquillity House,"" by Augusta 
Huisell Seaman (Century Co.); 
“The Hope of Happiness,"’ by Mcre- 
dith Nicholson; ‘‘Son, and Other 
Stories of Childhood and Age,"’ by 
Ethel Train, and ‘‘Lazy Laughter’ 
by Woodward Boyd (Scribner); 
“The Queen of Farrandale,’’ by 
Clara Louise Burnham (Houghton 
Mifflin); “If Today Be Sweet,’’ by 
Kdnah Aiken; ‘“‘The Fang in the 
Forest,’’ by Charlies Alexander; 
‘"The Perfume of the Rainbow,’* by 
L. Adams Beck; “Jim Hanvey, De- 
tective,” by Octavus Roy @ohen; 
**Stranger Things, and Other 
Stories,’ by Mildred Cram; “The 
Dancing Star.” by Berta Ruck; 
“Word of the Earth.’’ by 
Richardson; ‘‘The Garden of God,” 
by H. de Vere Stacpoole; ‘‘Some- 
times,”’ by Olive Wadsley; “College 
Days,"’ by Stephen Leacock; “Island 
of Destiny,”” by Arthur J. Rees; 
‘*The Spell of Siris,’" by Muriel Hine, 
and 
John Buchan (Dodd, Mead); ‘Janet 
March,” by Floyd Dell; “The 
Dancers,’’ by Hubert Parsons; ‘“The 
Voice on the Mountain,” by Marie, 
Queen of Rumania; “Love Days,"’ 
by Hen?fi Waste; ‘Tantalus,”’ by 
Dorothy Easton; ‘“The Overcoat and 
Other Stdries,”’ vy Nikolay Gogol; 
“The Black Dog."" by A. E. Cop- 
pard (Knopf). 

“Young Felix,” by Frank Swinner- 
ton; ‘‘Jeremy and Hamlet,” by Hugh 
Walpole; ‘“‘The Gaspards of Pine 
Croft,” by Ralph: Connor; ‘Love 
and the Philosopher,” by Marie Cor- 
eli; ‘‘The Viking Heart,” by Laura 
Good Salverson: ‘‘Pandora Lifts the 
Lid,” by Christopher Morley and 
Don Marquis; ‘‘The Wife of the 
Centaur,” by Cyril Hume; ‘‘Jeeves,” 
by P. G. Wodehouse; ‘‘Wheels 
Within Wheels,” by Carolyn Wells; 
“The Dinner Club,” by Syril Mc- 
Neile; ‘‘Pink Sugar,” by O. Doug- 
las; ‘‘Jennifer Lorn,’’ by Elinor 
Wylie; ‘‘Spirit-of-Iron,” by UHar- 
wood Steele; ‘“‘The Witching of Els- 
pie.” by Duncan Campbell Scott; 
‘The Magic Midland,” by Harold 
Waldo; “The Last Time, by Robert 
Hichens; ‘Streets of Night,” by 
John Dos Passos; ‘Parson's Prog- 
ress,"" by Compton Mackenzie (Do- 
ran); “Croatan,” by Mary Johnston; 
“The Terms of Conquest,” by How- 
ard Vincent O’Brien; ‘Michaei’s 
Evil Deeds,” by E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim, and ‘*The Last Frontier,”. by 
Courtney 
Brown) ; 
Good,”” by Leonard Merrick ;. * 
and Life,” by Louise 
Field; “Silver Moon,” by Eleanor 
Hallowell Abbott; “‘Toys,’’ by H. H., 
the Ranee of Sarawak; ‘The Cinder 


( Continued on Page 21) 


“John Burnet of Barns,"’ by} 


* | tales out of the dust of Mexico, “The 


Maunsell | © 























General 
Masters and Men World’s Largest Circu- 
Philip Guedalte’s bril- lating Library 
t t ~ 
en nd eet —— 


Solomon In All 
His Glory \ 
Robert Lynd’s delightful forays into 
common and uncommon fields. $2.50 
Economics of The Hour 


}. St. Loe Strachey’s discussion of 
abor and capital and their problems. 
* $2.00 








The Mediterranean Cruise 


Rolland Jenkins’ account of the trip 
and how best to enjoy it. Illustrated 
$3.50 


That Marvel—The Movie 


Edward S. Van * Je — * “It is a great canvas of the South, done in ex- 
—— tee ae quisice craftemanship. Holiday impresses pow. 
Sarah of the Sahara warred about, very . But it will survive.” 


Dr. Walter E. Traprock goes to Egypt 
nd marvelous are the Aents which 
£2.50 


ensue. Illustrated. 


“Mr. Frank has a sensitivity of an artist, and has 


Popular Fiction the courage of his sensitivity.”— Vanity Fair 























Ethel M. Delf’ F “Every one who reads Holiday will be violently 

thel M. 8 CHICAGO—Roem Sen. Bide, stirred emotionally. There is none who can 

love story of rural England, a McCormick Bide: deny the artistry of Waldo Frank.” 

stones.’ . Raltimere: 16 W. Saratoga St. Portland Oregonian 
Wallace Irwin’s Sedat Clty: 198 Boardwalk.” — ; 

romance of a man ane three women, Utica: 1 & ‘os. pas Waldo Frank is a genius.” 

“Lew Tyler’s Wives. $2.00 oh a fy Syracuse Post Standard 









Heywood Broun’s 


novel of modern mar- 


$2.00 


GOOD 61 west 48” street 


‘ts 
k 
if 










riage, with a baseball 
Filho. “isl Parcel Post Service || JESUAIERELICL Lm Vs7s7- Cae OnOSta 
Write for information to 
J. S. Fletcher’s 21 West $6th st. N.Y. 












latest mystery story, 
“Rippling Ruby.” $2.00 


wwe Ridgwell Cullum’s 


Best Western Story of 1923 
tale of adventure in Alaska, san 


— “ * F Smoke 


novel of old conventions in conflict 


with .modern freedom, “The Seven 
; $1.90 








Silver Moon 


By ELEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOTT 
Hills.” Author of “Molly Make-Believe,” “Old-Dad,” ete. 


Wallace Smith’s 
Little Tigress.” 





A. St. John Adcock’s * — sues enpeling eae oe bak Soe tae ee 
stories of the London Streets, “With $1.75 ‘Make- * $2.00, postage extra, at any bookstore or from 
the Gilt Off.” $2.50 681 


\ ‘ G. P. P. 














Harry Sinclair Drago | 
The Macaulay Co. New York 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


HALL CAINE’S 


novel of a great and beautiful love, typifying all that is finest in 
life, struggling for existence against the cruelest and most for- 


midable of human passions. 
one more to the world’s great love stories. 


THE WOMAN OF KNOCKALOE adds 
It is the story of a 
‘ great-hearted woman whose love fought with her inherited 


racial hatred, was doomed by the world’s bitterness, but proved 
stronger than ‘Death. In the elemental power of such love the 
author traces the future Salvation of Mankind. Human, mov- 


ing, 


$1.75 at all booksellers 


Publishers Since 1839 


as pure as a mountain stream, it is a masterpiece. 


The Woman of Knockaloe 


Bu the Author of “The Woman Thou Gavest Me,” “The Christian,” “The Eternal City,” etc. 


443 Fourth Avenue, New York 











HAUNCH 
PAUNCH 
& JOWL |; 

—— 


than any 
1 published for some 
months. $3.00 











ii have fallen. If it had come from the 
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B. W. Huebsch, Inc., 116 West 13th St., New York 
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Send for list 
describing 

new books “by 
Sherwood Anderson 
Mahatma Gandhi 
Gerhart Hauptmann 
David Pinski 
Arthur Ransome 


Send for list 
describing 
new books by 
Romain Rolland 
Thorstein Vevien 
Glean E. Plumb 
Norman Thomas 


_ Willard Wright 
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ON GOOD BOOKS 


MR. HUEBSCH recommends this fiction 
unreservedly : 


By Sherwood Anderson 
HORSES AND MEN ~ 


His newest collection of stories, including the famous “I’m A 
Fool.”” The author’s gifts as a story-teller and as a penetrating 
psychologist are here represented at their best. 
passing interest is the tribute which Mr. Anderson pays to Theo- 
dore Dreiser. *. ($2.00) 


By Gerhart Hauptmann 
THE HERETIC OF SOANA 








|The art of this greatest German man of letters is so perfectly 


rounded that no description of this book can be adequate. To say 
that it is a priest’s love story is but to state one fact; to say that 
it is a cameo-like piece of craftsmanship is to lay undue emphasis 
on the execution; to say that it reduces the love stories of all the 
ages to their elements is to suggest calculation. Let it rest with 


this: a beautiful story, beautifully told. ($1.50) 


By fury Libedinsky By Roger L. Sergel 
A WEEK ARLIE GELSTON 


The sensation of all Russia, the first This is a first novel, but in maturity 
work of a mere youth upon whom of thought, “excellence of style, 
the mantle of the masters seems to mastery of psychology, preservation 
of interest, breadth of humanity, 
pen of an Andreyev or a Gorky, the presentation of the effect of enyiron- 

Jer would exclaim, “A master- ment on action, it cha com- 
iece!” Coming from an unknown, is i 

is likely ‘to shout, “‘A genius!” 


— 


Of more than 


a er ee 


i ⁊ 
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The autobiography of the Composer of 
“‘Scheherazade’”’ and ‘‘Le Cog d’Or”:+ 


| Ntkolay 
= Rimsky- Ki orsakoff ’s a a 


MY MUSICAL LIFE 


Translated from the Russian by JUDAH A. JOFFE 


With an Introduction and Notes 
by CARL VAN VECHTEN 


HIS is undoubtedly the most important book 

on a musical subject that has appeared in 
America since Wagner’s Life. Embracing as it 
does the whole span of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s life 
from 1844 to within a few years of his death in 
1908, it covers a great period of Russian music up 
to the modern school. 

" “A welcome and important addition to the rela- 
tively small list-of musical autobiographies in Eng- 
lish. It is invaluable -to the student and the 
specialist. . . .As for the non-specializing music 
lover, the lay reader, he will find much to engross 
him in Rimsky’s uncommonly frank and veracious 
narrative. Through its pages walk Tchaikovsky, 
and Borodin, Cui and Balakireff, and Moussorgsky, 
Rubinstein, Glazunoff, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff—even 
the younger Chaliapin.”"—Lawrence Gilman in 


The New York Tribune. 


Large 8v0, 400 pages. Bound in 
dell ith « deltas do iheky ot 
ors by Boris A il- 
lustrated and Indexed. 
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Books and Authors 


NEW edition in seven volumes) 
of Edward Gibbon’s “The 
History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire” 
has been brought out , by 

Doran. The work is edited by the 
distinguished scholar J. B. Bury, 
who devoted several years to the 





The recently established University 
of North Carolina Press at Chapel 
Hill, N. C., issues ‘as its first pub- 
lication “The Saprolegniaceae,’’ by 
William Chambers Coker, Ph. D. 





Basil Tozer, author of “Recoltec- 
tions of a Rolling Stone,’’ has had a 
career which fully justifies his ap- 
plication to himself of the epithet 
“rolling stone.” He has been a 
student of engineering and of law, 
an amateur steeplechase rider and a 
professional pigeon shooter, a jour- 
nalist and a press representative for 
-several prominent people, including 
Lady Randolph Churchill, Baron 
Henri de Rothschild, Mme, Melba, 
Sir ThofMas Beecham, Imre Ki- 
ralfy and others. He has traveled 
three times around the w6rld. When 
the war broke out he enlisted as m 
private but was commissioned a year 
later, and served fdur years in 
France. He was wounded twice. 
Since the war he has devoted his 
time to writing and is soon to have 
a romantic novel, ‘‘A Dealer in An- 
tiques,"’ published in England. 
Professor Curtis Hidden Page has 
translated over two hundred poems 
from the original Japanese and ac- 
companied them with critical and 
historical comments in his “Japanese 
Poetry,” scheduled for November 
publication by Houghton Mifflin. 
The book is illustrated in color trom 
Japanese prints. 








A new and greatly enlarged edi- 
tion of “The Béston Cooking School 
Cook Book,” by Fannie Merritt 
Farmer, has just been published by 
Little-Brown. This book was first 
published twenty-seven years ago, 


and has been in the ‘‘bést-seller”’ 
class ever since. The new edition 
contains 2,677 recipes. 





Small, Maynard & Co. have made 
two additions to their list of an- 
nuals. The first is “The Best Mo- 
tion Pictures of 1922-1923: And the 
Yearbook of the American Screen,"’ 
by Robert E. Sherwood, and the sec- 
ond is “The Best Verse of 1923,’’ 
by L. A. G. Strong. Both will make 
their appearance tate in October. 





“The Cinder Buggy,” by Garet 
Garrett, is announced for early pub- 
lication by Duttons. It is said to 
be a powerful study of human na- 
ture absorbed in the pursuit of 
money or success, and is back- 
ground is the steel industry. It 
takes its name from the _ two- 
wheeled bow-legged tub 
the slag of the iron furnace is 
wheeled to the dump. . 





Louis Rhead has made more than 
one hundred black and white draw- 


classic, ‘‘King Arthur and His 
Knights,” to be published in Octo- 
ber. These illustrations are to be 
exhibited in a New York gallery 
this Winter. Mr. Rhead has made 
a careful study of the costumes of 


Mr. Rhead calls attention to the fact: 
that mail did not come into 
general until after the fourteenth 
century, some 800 years later than 
King Arthur. 





in which“ 





or any layout as bad as that of the 
North End of Boston. Mrs. Wood 
has just returned from a survey 
of housing conditions in English, 
French, Dutch, Belgian and Italian 
cities, where she had abundant op- 
portunities for seeing the worst as 
well as the best in housing accom- 
modations for the working classes. 
Her book is illystrated with pictures 
of the latest developments in the 
way of modern municipal cottages 
and tenements. 





About the first of November Mc- 
Bride will bring out a new edition 
of James. Branch Cabell’s “Jurgen,' 
with sixteen illustrations from draw 
ings by Ray F. Coyle. 





Albert Edward Wiggam'’s “The 
New Decalogue of Science,’’ which 
Bobbs-Merrill will bring out late in 
October, appeared originally as an 
essay of about 5,000 words in the 
Century Magazine, where it created 
ap d impr In the book 
this essay is expanded to 45,000 
words. The author has included a 
criticism of his New Commandments 
by George Bernard Shaw and his 
own rejoinder. 








Some time in November Doran 
will bring out “‘Aunt Polly’s His- 
tory of Mankind,” by Donald Ogden 
Stewart, author of ‘Perfect Be- 
havior’ and “A Parody Outline of 
History.’’ One has learned to ex- 
pect good fun from Mr. Stewart, 
but the publisher assures us that his 
new book contains a strong vein of 
satire besides. 





“The Harp Weaver and Other 
Poems’’ is the title of a new collec- 
tion of poems by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, which Harpers will publish 
this month. The same publishers will 
reissue Miss Millay’s “A Few Figs 
From Thistles,” which they have 
taken over from Stewart Kidd, and 
her play ‘““The Lamp and the Bell.” 
Miss Millay, now Mrs. Boissevain, 
has recovered from her recent iliness 
and is now at her home in Croton, 
ip 





**Modern Turkey,’’ to be published 
soon by Macmillan, is a collection 
of essays by a score of writers, 
each of whom has first-hand 
knowledge of Turkey. Among them 
are Jasper Y. Brinton, G. Bie Ravn- 
dal, Harvey Porter, Samuel Train 
Dutton, Howard Crosby Butler, 
Walter Booth Adams, Salih Keramet 
Bey, Ham Nahoum, Mary Mills Pat- 
rick, W. W. Cumberland and Albert 
H. Putney. The book is edited and 
in part written by Eliot G. Mears, 
Professor of Economics in Stanford 
University and formerly American 


stance Garnett. 





nams. 
never before been published, were 
written by the famous translator of 
the Rubaiyat between 1839 and 1856. 
Bernard Barton, the Quaker _—_ 
was a neighbor of FitzGeraid’s and 





of Mostem ** announced 
Publication in by the Cen- 
tury Company. 

Miss Annie- 8S. Peck will return 
from South America this month. 
Most of her time on this her eighth 
visit was spent in collecting ma- 
terial for the revision of her travel 
and guide book, “The South Amer- 
fean Tour,” published by Duttons. 
This work and her “Industrial and 
Commercial. South America’* head 
John Barrett's latest. list. of impor- 
tant books on South America. 


/ 





SLES OF 
ILLUSION 
ANONYMOUS 


A bi ee ae 
unmeque jor 
reality and stratght- 
forwardnédss of revelation. 


he 


Net $3.00 





HE BEST PLAYS 
OF 1922-1928 


BURNS MANTLE 


sneer 7 2 





BRITISH 
SHORT STORIES 
OF 1923 

EDITED BY 


EDWARD J. O'BRIEN 


| Second issue of the authori. 
tative annual guide to English 
fiction in the short story form. 





INGER’S 
PILGRIMAGE 


BLANCHE MARCHESI 





YSTICISM OF 
ST. FRANCIS 

OF ASSISI 

D. H. S. NICHOLSON 
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} €IAL LIFE and 
THE CROWD 


as 
be ee 
Small, Maynard & Co. 
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“Le Puote’ 


The Key to French 
and 
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What the reviewers say of 


A LOST LADY 
_ By Willa Cather 
Author of “One of Ours” 


Zoe Akins in The Book Review: 
“Worth all the other Ameri- 
can novels I have come across 
this year.” 


| od Seidel Canby in 
Literary ag, Raye most 
of Miss Cather’s 


John Farrar in The Bookman: 
Pe can think of nothing of i its 
kind so good i in recent Ameri- 
can fiction, with the possible 
exception of Ethan Frome.” 


Fanny Butcher in The Chicago 
Tribune: “A delicate, lovely, 
fragile piece of literature . . . 
that very rare thing, a perfect 


oa 6thing in pared.” 
a 





The New York Times: “A 


. Tittle work of art, more ro- 


mantic than romance itself.” 


. Time: “Told with perfect 


simplicity and skill, it estab- 
lished Miss Cather firmly 
among the very first of our 
novelists.” 


Heywood Broun in The World: 

“Our one recommendation of 

the moment is Willa Cather’s 

4 Lost Lady, which we are 

already prepared to back 

as the best American novel of 
year.” 


Kenelm Digby in The Liter- 


ary Lobby: “Simple ‘and in- 
tensely memorable.” 


At all bookstores. $1.75 net. 


— ttc fae 20, tis os 


In Canada from the Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 








“Dumas would give Jackson 
Gregory the fraternal hand” 


says the San Francisco Chronicle 
in praise of his exciting new novel 


TIMBER-WOLF 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


— athe, 4 

















By GARET GARRETT 


Auther of “The Driver.” The 


Cinder Buggy|. 


__ Qn sale at any bookstore after Oct. 10. $2.00. 
E. P. DUTTON &.CO., 681 Filth Ave., NEW YORK 
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Fall Books as RIAL oy ven conta 
. Author of Rough-Hewn and The Brimmung Cup 
(Continued from Page 18) THE LOOK. Dorothy Canfield’s new book is human and simply told, generous in spirit; 

Baggy.” ——— — “Secret OUTMAN ~-stories.of dramatic incidents in the lives of people we all know. “It is the _ ROOTABAGA 
Service " by R. T. M. Scott; work not only of a master-observer but of a master-participator in all that 4 
‘The Man from God’s Country,” by By David W. Bone i 
- : Senestit: Mentame: “Sah moves the human heart. "—Zona Gale in the Internat. Book Review. $2.00 3 Carl Sandburg 
Begins Tomorrow,” by Guido Da Ve- Author of Rootabaga Stories 
rona; “‘Splashing into Society,” by 
Iris Barry; ‘‘Lass of the Sword,” by 
Cc. E. Lawrence; *‘The Mad Rani 
and Other Stories,” by Philip Ash- . pis ot 4 : 
by: "The Oblation,”- by Joris-Kart e' \ The Most Popular Book of Non-fiction in America is 
Huysmans; ‘“‘The Fox's Paw,” by ~ te j : : 
Ramon Perez de Ayala; ‘‘John Mar- = *. * 
tin,” by. Mary L. Prendered; ‘‘Cloud ’ 2 9 : 
Castle and Other Papers,” by Ed- “If you have ever made a f a pi ni 8 Last year Carl Sandburg’s 
pet ges Thomas, and “Somewhere at sea voyage, if you have ever ‘ * Rootabaga Stories captured 
Sea,” by John Fleming Wilson (Dut- longed to go to sea, if you 
ton). h W J the imagination of children 

“Lammox,” by Fannie Hurst; — ye — * rd Or. d F amous . from one end of the country 
“Here's to the Gods,” by Austin up wi to another. “The 
Parker; “Craig Kennedy Listens awe in your heart at the ‘ : — —— 
In,” by Arthur B. Reeve; “Lip Mal- giant black sides of a mas- é these, just as there i : 
vey’s Wife,” by George Agnew sive liner, you will want The » J 3 is no 
Chamberlain; ‘‘The Happy Isles,” by : i es x — country like the Root- m 
Basil King: “Of Clear Intent,” by — — ¥ ‘ abaga, where everything 
Henry C. Rowland, and “The Pa brary.” -— Chicago Evening that —8** is subtly 
of the Canyon,” by Zane Grey Post. ‘ : 

* ” ‘ compounded! of nonsense, 

(Harper); ‘‘Laurel of Stonystream, P. Uustrated : 5 
by Faith Baldwin; “The Valley of — * 32.50 © poetry and philosophy.”— 
Ghosts." by Edgar Wallace, and}. : Christian Science ‘Monitor. i 
“The (Green-Eyed One,” by F. : 2.00 
Roney Weir (Small, Maynard): MARCHING ON ’ ; 
“Once in a Red Moon,"' by Joel By R. Strachey : 
Townsley Rogers; “The Dop Juanes,"’} Pd pte . . ; x 
by Marcel Prevost (Brentano); na ing historical é MIDWEST 
**Made in Heaven,’ by Arthur Som- novel of the three decades : - 
ers Roche; “The Candlestick Mak- before the Civil War: ‘The . PORTRAITS 
ets.” by Laicille Borden; “Christmas : i 
Stories,” by Jacob Riis, and ‘“‘The — is pervaded by a sense By Harry Hansen 
Mother.”’ by Grazia Deledda (Mac- J ————— and ves : Literary Editor Chicago 
millany; “The Soul of Kol Nikon,” ideas beginning to stir an Daily News 
by Eleanor Farjeon; “The Wilder- “form for their. triumphant i i 
ness Patrol," by Harold Bindloss march. “She has — The. sony — —— * 
{(Stekes), “‘Don Juans,” by Ludwig plished.» “staggering Tenek : erary development and its 
lewisehn; “Sill . by J ! . — creators; of Carl S 
ite retelte: =~ oneal . by John | in masterly fashion.”--N. Translated by Dorothy Canfield Ben Hecht —— 
Waris: ‘The Call of the Koad.““ by Y. Tribune. $2.00 * — — 
Edouard <Astaunie (Boni & Live-; 4 * 
ight): “Graven Image.” by Nar- i other vital writers. who have 
vie idee, ——— » Shem by AS IS: A book of The best, the mcst complete, the “May become one of the masterpieces caught the spirit of the 
Ray Strachey, and ‘‘Weeds.” by Mi ü most lovingly minute, the most vigor- of all literature.”—-Chicago Tribune. West and have translated it 
ine, memes. Kener: —— — ous and colorful account of the “His vivid and penetrating interpreta- for all America.’ $2.50 

Puce pS y Eve, by E. : evel. ions U Hy . 
Thcrsios? “heuetich: Shue tw tale} a Nazarene’s. career, outside the four tion of the character and teaching of 
Wertd."~: by day ‘Wiliam Saedeen' By William Hanemann gospels.”—The Chicago Post. the Master, in whom, after being an 
Hugh de sélineourt: “The Bleventh “The outburst of a prophetic soul who’ agnostic, he has come to believe with | BLUE WATER 
Virwin.” * Dorot hy Day; ‘pid andl aN has felt the transforming power of ate hearer Inge. By Arthur S. Hildebrand 
1." by Lawrence Vail; ‘The Street | t~ Christ, and believes that what Christ ‘A titanic performance, the work of an : 
“f Queer Houses."" by Vernon | has done for him He can do for every intellectual giant.”’-- ian Mag- 
Knowles, and ‘*Below”—La Bas, by | man.”—The Boston Transcript. R azine 
Joris-Kar! Huysmans (Lieber 1 . 
iwwis); “Siren Land,” by Norman 
Douglas, ‘“‘Bethesia.” anonymous | 
(Meffat, Yarar: “Beggar's Ban-, ° — 
quet,”” by G. St. John-Loe; “Little | Price of the Book, $3.50 
David,” by Robert. Stuart Christie; | 
“Heaven Folk.” by Waldemar Bon- | Bound in Morocco, $10.00 
sels. and ‘“The Hounded Man." by! ’ 
Francis Carco (Seltzer); ‘‘Martha,” | 
by Ethe! KE. Mannin (Duffield). : : #4 ‘“ ‘ ° : 

“Children of Loneliness,’ by Anzia gies articles in this The account of the voyage 
Yevierska (Funk & Wagnails); ‘The Mr. Hanemann has and adventures of three 


Copper House,” by Julius Regis inspected with .the grave young men in a small sailing ~ 
(Holt); “Rufus,” by Grace S. Rich- eye of a humorist such im- GRAVEN IMAG E yacht from the Clyde i 

mond: ‘The Second Generation.”’ by rt : * oF ae 
Anthony M. Rud: “The Lady From a — Reg boot . By Margaret Widdemer Scotland to Constantinople. 

the Air,” by C. N. and A. M. Wil- CEES, CORETES, - ABTUES, Author of T. "The author. is a ‘novelist 
lizmeon; “The Family at Gilje,’’ by and the telephone system. uthor of The Boardwalk who is able to express the 
Jonas (ie, tra —— The author has been abet- Margaret Widdemer’s first serious novel. “One must go far to find anything omance of the sea and of 


Kastman; “‘Jehn-no-brawn,” by ted by John Held, Jr., who i — ele mows parse. Mae 
George Looms; ‘‘Black’erchief Dick, — ——— — excellent as this in current fiction. I know of no other novel that suc- Goa ae po! — 








sree E OH * ts . sibs 
by ae ee * — —— ceeds so greatly in its presentation of the emotional, orthodox Christian. photos and drawings by the 
“Miss Bracegirdle and Others,” by ° $1.50 An absorbingly interesting narrative.” —New York Herald. $2.00 author. $300 
Stacy Aumonicr; “The Motherless,"’ ‘ : 
vy Benet Berg; “The Beloved, 





Pawn.” by Harold Titus; “On the 4 7 
inate ae] HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY * S:t'yne" 


liayton (Doubleday, Page); ‘‘Jur- 
gen,” iMustrated edition, by —— 
Branch Cabeli; “The Puppet Mae- - 
ter," by Robert Nathan; “Bright 

laghts,” by Robert Orr Chipperfield; 

















“The Sea."’ by Bernard Kellerman, “ ; 3 ; 
and ‘‘Annihitation.” by Isabel Os- Foy sping a ———— 
trander (McBride); “The Other sect; and tam of Sev Pout ce HQGOME books @ us 
Stery and Other Stories," by Henry bit of Destoeesty ——— serene.” miracle of grip- 

* the 


Letters From a Jap 





Kitchell Webster; ‘‘The Diamond ping mind in 

Thieves.” by. Arther Stringer, and [he warm tribute of The Paris Débats for Spite of the 

“A Line a Day,” by Juliet Wilbor temporary events: : 
oon and 


Tompkins (Bobbs-Merrill) ; “More Don Quiscte, Suse 
boy.” — — By MATTHIAS ALEXANDER 
masterpieces 





by Wallace irwin, and ‘With the - of 

Gilt Off." by A. St. John Adcock By Albert Adés and Albert Josipovici — — Author of “Man's Supreme Inheritance.” 

(Putnam); “A Wreath of Stars,” by Sonn ee Pees < 

the author of “‘A Son of the Sa-/]/ “I have read all there is to read about the one of these; JOHN DEWEY says in the Introduction: “Mr. Alexander’s method -is “ 
": “Smoke of the .45,” by East,” says Mirbeau “But only on the day Scho the | Font not one of remedy; it is one of constructive os once 

Harry Sinclatr Drago; ‘Behind the read the Foot com t ace.” — Octave a adequate part of a mew. generation has become properly 

Bronze Door,” by William Le Queux East, did I live in it. . . Open .the book—it is Mirbea: co-ordinated we shall have assurance for the first time that men and 

(Macaulay), and “The Valley of|}| the East sparkling under your eyes, the East - — eS ee ee 

Voices,” by George Marsh (Penn with its odors of jasmine and fried food, with its satisfactory psycho-physical equilibrium, to meet with readiness, 

Publishing Company). broad-hipped women, its artful wantons, its confidence and happiress, instead of with fear, confusion and discon- 

* —— tent, the buffetings and contingencies of their surroundings.” 

Glenn Hunter intellectuals, its mystics.” . 

part, that of Guy Plummer, in the can $3.00, at any bookstore or from 
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Brief Reviews 


ON THE OLD FRONTIER 


FIFTY YRARS or THE OLD FRON- 
TIBR AS WBOY, HUNTER, 
GUIDE, RCOt T AND RANCH- 
MAN. B Jones H. Cook. _Intro- 
duction by Gen. Charles 
King, U. 8. vn “Miustrated. 291 

New Haven: Ya'e University 
reas. $4. 


41S volume of reminiscences adds 
T another to the list. of books 
whereby the Yale University 
Press—to which all honor for the 
enterprise—is helping to make clear 
certain phases of American history. 
Mr. Cook saw so much of the be- 
ginnings and early march of the out- 
posts of civilization as they pushed 
toward the frontier across far wes- 
tern plains and mountains that he 
has rendered a distinct public. ser- 
vice in setting down his memories, 
as the Yale University Press has 
done also in putting them into per- 
manent form. The work affords, of 
course, the entertainment always to 
be found by those who enjoy narra- 
tives of adventure and danger and 
all who are interested in the 
thrilling story of the winning of the 
West its tale is brimful of pleasure- 
able and valuable reading. But over 
and above both these the volume 
has much value as a source book 
of American history during those 
troubled years of war 
Apeches in the southwest and the 
Sioux and the Cheyennes -in the 
northwest, for of it all the author 
van say. “all of which |! saw and a 
part of which I was.” Especially 
interesting is his study of the famous 
and able Sioux chieftain, Red Cloud, 
whose friend he was for many years. 
“Captain Jim’ Cook knew-all he 
far western country, north = and 
south, from boyhood and all the first 
part of his book is devoted to ac- 
counts of what he did and saw as 
he herded cattle, drove them on the 
trails from the southwest northward 
to Abilene, Fort. Dodge and other 
points, hunted buffalo and other biz 
game on the miountains and plains, 
both north and south, encountered 
Indians and bad men, endured bliz- 
eards, tornadoes, and other eccen- 
tricities of the western § climate. 
swam his droves across rampaging 
streams, camped o’ nights in the sage 
brush. It is a lively and an enter- 
taining chronicle and he tells his 
story well, with point and rapid 
movement and plenty of anecdote. 
Later on came his more important 
service as scout with the United 
States Army in the Indian campaigns 
against Geronimo, Red Cloud and 
other chiefs on the warpath. ‘His 
accounts of these troubles, his de- 
seriptions of the duties, responsi- 
vilities and characteristies of the 
army scouts of those days and hi- 
keen and judicially minded analyses 
of the characters of some of the 
more famous of the Indian chiefs are 
all valuable contributions to the his- 
tory of that portion of the United 
States. Of Red Cloud, who was his 
friend for thirty-five years, the au- 
thor says: 

He was a clear-headed, far- 
seeing man, with much greater 
brain power than many had given 
him credit for. 
brave and faithful to’ his people, 
and one of whom it may be 
truthfully said, ‘‘Here was a 
man. * * *°' His friendship for 
me was, I believe. as gentine as~ 
any Indian ever had for a white 
man. Red Cloud was a most in- 
teresting student of nature and 
his knowledge of the flora and 
fauna of the land over which he 
and his people roamed was 
simply marvelous to me. Nat- 
urally, he could not look upon the 
coming of pe agin man ané the 


pa with any- 
thing but sorrow and hatred in 
his heart. * * * Red Cloud’s 
father was a big chief. but the 
son had to fight hard and do great 
deeds of valor before he became 
the acknowledged head of the 
whole Sioux nation. This was 
what he had accomplished at the 
uge of 30 years. He wus a mag- 
n of _ physical 
manhood, and, when in his prime, 
as full of action as a tiger. As 
a young man he was a terror.in 
war with other tribes. The old 
warriors who fought by his side 
have told me of his killing five 
Pawnees In one fight; using only 
his knife as a weapon after send- 
ing one arrow from his bow. * * * 
When Red Cloud. was born, now 
nearly 100 years ago, a large 
portion of the land now occupied 
by the Republic was a vast wilder-- 
ness. Mis right to. rule and op- 
pose the oncoming of the invading 
paleface he never doubted. He 
died as he lived, an Indian’ who 
never pretended~. to— be recon- 
atroeted, 





with the | } 


He was at least ° 


It was while Mr. Cook was on a 
visit to the Red Cloud Agency in 
the northwestern part of Nebraska, 
as the guest of the old chief,, that 
Professor Marsh of the 
Smithsonian Institute and Yale 
College, came there with a Govern- 
ment escort to ask permission of the 
Sioux to hunt for fossils in their 
country and it was through his in- 
tercession with Red Cloud and his 
guarantee that there were no ulte- 
rior motives behind the request that 
it was granted, and one of the most 
important fields of fossil remains in 
America opened to scientific investi- 
gation. Mr. Cook’s home has been 
for many years on his ranch at 
Agate Springs in the midst of this 
great fossi] region and he has been 
much interested in the paleontologi- 
cal researches carried on there. it 
was he, indeed, who first amohg 
white men observed the remains, 
picked up some of them and told 
scientists about them. He devotes a 
chapter to the interesting story of 
these Agate Springs fossils and the 
quarries in the valley of the Nio- 
brara River, from which have been 
taken tons of material for museums 
in all parts of the country. A stream 
:of scientists has visited the region 
and the Agate Springs ranch and left 
their names in the guest book of his 
ranch house. Within the last year 
or two a petrified tooth discovered 
by Mr. Cook’s son has been de- 
seribed and named in honor of its 
discoverer by Professor Henry Fair- 
field Osborn and classified: as prob- 
ably belonging to an anthropoid pri- 
mate, the first to be found in Amer- 
ica. 

Written in a simple and unpreten- 
tious style, richly human in its inter- 
est and always kindly, just and 
gentle in its judgments, ‘Fifty Years’ 
on the Old Frontier’’ covers a won- 
derful space of development in both 
the region involved and the man who 
writes about it. The book will well 
repay the reading of any one who 
cares about the events of that time 
and région, either as humanly inter- 
esting affairs or as a part of the nac 
tion’s history. General King in his 
introduction says of the author's 
story of the northern Cheyennes and 
their difficulties. with the Govern- 
ment that ‘‘Cook tells it all, as offi- 
cers would have told it leng ago but 
that it might have cost them their 
commissions."" It {sa a pitiful story, 
as he tells it, because of his sympa- 
thy and understanding: And it is 
because he can se@ and appreciate 
both sides of the controversy be- 
tween’ Indians and whites, and be- 
cause he writes of the Indians with 
thorough knowledge and impartial 
mind and so can appraise them and 
their case with justice, that Mr. 
Cook’s volume is a notable contribu- 
tion to the chronicles of American 
development. 





THE LURE OF AMATEUR 
COLLECTING ~- 
THE LURE OF AMATEUR COL- 
LEOCTING. By George Blake Dex- 
Illustrated. 1 . Boston: 
tle, Brown & Co. 

HE author of this entertaining 
book, who has brought together 
a famous collection, seems to 
have as keen ‘an instinct for a 
good story as he has for an interest- 
ing object of art. He has been col- 
lecting rare and interesting things. 
all his life. His story-telling knack 
is’ shown by the way he makes the 
experience the main thing, telling it 
with skill and effect, and leaves the 
object with which it is concerned in 
apparently subsidiary importance. 
As a boy of fifteen he happened to 
companion Gustave Doré, but with- 
out the least suspicion as to the 
identity of his artist acquaintance, 
on a sketching trip to the Old Bil- 
lingsgate Market in London and on 
other occasions; and as a souvenir 
of their passing acquaintance re- 
ceived a Louis Philippe medal. That 
was the beginning of his adventures 
in collecting, about which he tells a 
score or: more of charming tales, 
each one relating how some one of 

his treasures came into his hands. 
There is the story about the won- 
derful Greek intagiio, an antique, 
which was thrust upon him in Nice 
by a man referred to by the other 
hotel guests as ‘“‘the Hungarian,” be- 
cause Mr. Dexter had loaned him 
10 francs after he had lost all the 
money he had with him at Monte 
Carlo. And many: years afterward 
Mr. Dexter came within -an-ace of 
being arrested for stealing it from a 


“( Continued on Page 24) 
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TESTAMENT 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


A new translation of the ‘New 
Testament in the language of 
today. A dignified, scholarly 
version that retains the vigor, 
ease and clarity of the 
original Greek, and restores 
the full meaning of the simple 
terms in which the Bible mes- 
sages were first delivered to 
the world. A reverent trans- 
lation that removes the stumb- 
ling-block ‘of a centuries-old 
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Printed and bound 


like a modern book. 
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Rejular_ edition $3.00, postpaid 
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“Her poems are 
full of beauty and 
color. There is a 
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By Elmer Davis 
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EARTHQUAKE! FLOOD! FIRE! 
METEORS! These natural phenomena are 

on the- increase all over the world. Are they 
— messages from the next fields of man's conquests ? 


NEW LANDS — 


mapped out in the sky by - 
CHARLES FORT 
Introduction by BOOTH TARKINGTON 
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SAMUEL. A ERWIN 


~How Jan Po journeyed across the rim of the 
known world to a land where ruled Roxanna, the 
alluring queen of Balk; how he was troubled by 
the madness of love, and of the marvelous adven- 
tures that came to him unbidden. 

A tale of ancient China, of flaming romance, and 
of strange deeds in days when the world was young. 
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A New and Powerful Novel 


FOR BETTER FOR WORSE 


By MARTIN J. SCOTT, S. J. 


HIS is a story with a purpose. In these days when there is 

so much discussion about marriage and divorce, the viciisi- 
tudes of Jerry and Felice must be of keenest interest to the reading : 
public. The narrative proceeds to a thrilling climax which holds 

















one in suspense to-the last line. Perhaps the distinguishing feature 
of the book is the amount of lucid and practical information it im- - * 
porte in regerd- te marnage and divesce. « 
g Bvo, Cloth, Net, $1.75. Postage, 10 cents { 
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ESTARLISHED 1792 — —— 2 
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im some cases desecrate it, but three/B color, and intensely dramatic: 

generations from now, two genera- . $200 

tions, his children will be proud of it . 

and may even boast of Yankee heri- Janet March 

tage. It has been done before; 1 trast 

will be done in the future. By Floyd Dell 
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museum in Southern Italy, whence 
it had been taken by ‘“‘the Hun- 
garian,’’ who was really a Prince of 
one of the countries of Southeastern 
Europe and a royal kleptomaniac. 
Equally interesting is the story of 
the Cross of St. Anne and of the 
personality of the mysterious and 
charming gentleman who gave it to 
him, whom the reader easily identi- 
fies at the end as the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, although Mr. Dexter 
leaves that matter rather vague. 
The author seems to have been 
guided by a sort of fatality, indeed, 
in the way of coming into contact 
with royalty incognito and in the 
interesting experiences that de- 
veloped. But there are plenty of 
adventures, quite as interesting in 
themselves with every-day people, 
as witness the grimly fantastic tale 
of his distant relative, Elija, who for 
thirty years allowed no one to enter 
any but a single room of his house, 
where were stored alluring relics of 
Colonial life, clothing, furniture and 
jewelry, and of how Elija, moved by 
the appeals for clothing from fire 
sufferers in Michigan, packed some 
old hair trugks with these ancient 
short clothes, ruffled shirts and 
dainty laces, and sent them to the 
shivering Michiganders. 

It is a very entertaining book and 
is likely to set its readers off on the 
collector’s trail inspired quite as 
much by the hope of interesting ad- 
venture as by the desire to emulate, 
in some degree, the’ author’s won- 
derful success ih getting together a 
unique and valuable collection. 


SOCIAL LIFE AND THE CROWD 
SOCIAL LIFE AND THE CROWD. 
By Lionel J. Tayler. 222 pp. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard 4 Co. $2. 
HE crowd, the mob, humanity 
as a unit—whatever the name 
one may ‘give to the great 
mass of human peings considered as 
a social entity—has for the philoso- 
pher something of that attraction 
which the lamp wields over the 
moth. One wonders sometimes, 
when reading their books about ‘‘the 
crowd,"’ if the analegy does net go 
a little further and if they have not 
singed their philosophic wings rather 
more than they have illumined their 
minds by the endeavor to find out 
just what that puzzling, powerful 
thing is. Like the scientists who 
déal with material things, the phil- 
osophers—scientists of the unseeable 
and the immaterial—are prone to 
make guesses and to spin theories 
out of their hypotheses and so to ex- 
plore a little further into the un- 
known. If their slender and bi 
bridges break and they go down in 
a crash they come up smiling and 
build another. That is what Mr. 
Tayler, who is an extension lecturer 
on biology and sociology in London 
University, is doing in this work— 
throwing.out connecting links from 
the sociology of the crowd to politi- 
cal theories and methods of govern- 
ment, trying to bring the results of 
psychological study of the crowd to 
the aid of the government of the 
crowd. His conviction is that ‘‘the 
old view of an enlightened people 
being able to govern itself is a double 
because an enlightened 
people, in the intellectual and disin- 
terested sense that is meant, has 
never existed and probably never will 
exist and because, even if they did, 
they could not foresee ‘‘the future 
needs of society unless there be 
scientific social laws to help them.’’ 
Mr. Taylor, it seems, is convinced 
that the rationalistic democratic 
theory of government. has broken 
down in actual practice, and he 
traces this failure chiefly to the fact 
that democracy is based on too simple 
a theory of humanity. The successful 
theory of government, he contends, 
must take aceount of the complexity 
of human relationships and must be 
based on ascertained laws of social 
psychology. Here is the way he 
sees the problem: 
The first essential in modern po- 
litical inquiry is the abandonment 
of the assumption —— human be- 





abandon t 
begin his inquiries afresh and step ~ 


into unfamiliar scenery and to 
need new charts, new sign-posts 
and new methods of exploration 
and new: political theories like 
those of Rousseau, H and 
Gladstone to interpret the. new 
situation. 


Mr. Tayler's book is interesting 

provocative of 
® lines similar to 
those taken in the writing “of many 


throughout and 
thought. It foll 





modern political observers. 
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“APART from the extraordinary 
power and beauty of the story, 
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what I guess to be the constant struggle 
between the author’s emotions and her 
art. It is a book of rigidly suppressed 
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an aristocratic mind and by a con- 
scientious artist.” 
—William Lyon Phelps 
“She has done nothing which equals it.” 
—Maurice Francis Egan 
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of tobacco or against the cold gleam- 
ing whiteness of hospital or labora- 
tory, Mr. Rud appears equally sure 
of his atmosphere. The two main 
character studies are admirably done. 
For Mr. Rud has a flair for charac- 
terization. Even the minor charac- 
ters have about them a welcome orig- 
inality and that quality so rare to 
find as one goes throush the social 
register of minor characters, vitali- 
ty. In “The Younger Generation,’ 
Mr. Rud has produced a first novel 
not only of promise, but of solid 
achievement. 

WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS. 


gr mer wires WHEELS. By 
. 2i po. New York: 

The cage poly A. Doran Company. $2. 
HEELS WITHIN WHEELS” 

is a good mystery story, but 

it would have been a great 


deal better had Miss Wells attained a 


real ‘‘surprise ending’’: for, after all, 
the, surprise ending is the soul of a 
mystery story. The outcome_of the 
plot is pretty obvious throughout the 
story—that is; the reader is pretty 
confident that Angela Howland, the 
lost ‘heiress, will be able to prove her 
identity and come into her own; also, 
the reader is prétty certain about 
the murderer of _ Angela's father. 
One is interested not so much in the 
outcome of the narrative as in the 
method by which Miss Wells. is go- 
ing to rationalize that outcome. 
There is a negligible love motif in 
the story, but the dominating theme 
is that of mother love; the author 
has indulged in a good many emo- 
tional scenes. “Wheels Within 
Wheels’’ is well constructed and 
faultlessly motivated, but it does 
not represent Carolyn Wells ‘at her 


hest. «fia 


A REVERSION TO TYPE 
A REVERSION TO TYPE. By E. M. 
Delafield. 895 pp. —— Seg! The 


=a P 4 





REQUENTLY when a novelist 
F attempts to contrast the un- 

conventional with the conven- 
tional the commonplace results. 
Miss Delafield, fortunately, - has 
-written a sympathetic study in spir- 
itual valuations, telling the story of 
Rose Aviolet and her afflicted son— 
a boy we find about to suffer the 
environment of his dead father and 
who has inherited too much of the 
Aviolet strain, too little of the or- 
dinary Smiths. 

Rose Aviolet, forced by the will of 
her husband to surrender half-guar- 
dianship of her son to her*brother- 
in-law, is obliged to accept the frigid 
hospitality of the Aviolets that she 
may be with her boy. Altogether, 
Rose is something of a paradoxical 
figure. She has a passion for high 
rouging of the cheeks, for unusual 
breaches of the reserve affected by 
the decadents in the upper social 
order of England. Back of this 
common strain she seems gifted 

‘with a fine restraint. 

The’reader’s interest is divided be- 
tween Rose and her son, Cecil, for 
whom much sympathy is ‘excited— 
but not till many pages have been 
thumbed. The boy about whom 
all the discussion centres remains 
too long in the background. . Be- 
cause of this and many baskets of 
incidents the story, in the forepart, 
lacKs absorbing vitality, such as 
Rose Aviolet’s fine realization of 
motherhood creates further on. For 
a woman to meet with such dull 
people as the Aviolets and for many 
years to believe her son inherits his 
depravity from some unknown ele- 
ment in her own family, is indeed a 
sad prospect. 

Rose presses on, fed by her in- 
stinets: the Aviolets, by — 
and fairly useless tradition. 

Their spirit knew no revolt at 
all. Nothing mattered to them, 
as almost everything mattered to 

Rose, the vulgar, 

alive. 


+ Like some instinctive creature she 
tries to plan the .life of her son. 


ritual combat all but overwhelms 
(Continued on Page 27 ) 
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“The man that 


HERBERT QUICK’S 


done this is 
right here in 
this house. 
The girl is 
here, too. 
Them two 
little babies 


is in here. 


There’s a line! Let any dog that wants to make that gal a 
widder, and them babies orphans, step across that line! I 
want to see the color of his hair! I want to look into his crooked 
eyes! And then I-want to see who's the best man, him or me!” 


One of the thrilling scenes in 


New Novel of Middle America 


dFlawheye 


Splendid fiction, and much more. Biography glowing with human 
interest. History made vivid without loss of truth. A magicspring 
in which America may recover her lost and glorious youth. By 
the author of Vandemark’s Folly. 
Eight illustrations. All stores $2. 00. Bobbs-Merrill, Publishers. 
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History and Biography 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
rnwood. 12mo. 
Monthly Press. $2.50. 
“A world opinion of a world figure.” 
LEOPOLD 1. OF BELGIUM. ‘By Dr. Egon 
Caesar Corti. Translated by no Mc- 
Cahe. vo. New York: Brentano’s. 


“Secret passages of European his- 
tory.” 


Lord 
: —— 


as BY WAR. 
By Samuel Dumas K. O. Vedel- 
Petersen; edited yn Tiareld Wester- 
gaara. vo. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
Military and other — occasioned 

by the war. 
— — DAYS Fal — By 
Boston: Hough- 


ton Mittin jane “$. 
* Letters of an American girl, 1851-02. 


SELIM PEABODY 
Girling. Sv0. 


erine body 
i.: Untversity of Illinois 
By Mr. Peabody's p ronson 
T LIFE * af ag —— 
Uumphris 


Rew York: ‘Bren- 
it 


PB of an — Masi , eer one in 


By Kath- 
—— 


THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE. 
Ty as 8vo. Boston : Small, 
* 

Story of a great historical hoax. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, DEFENDANT. od 
William — —* Townsend. %vo. Boston 


By Lewis 
Maynard 





in € 

Lincoln’ 8 most interesting lawsuit. 
ECOLLECTION OF A ROLLING 

NGTONES By Basit Tozer. Svo. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $6. 

“From Vagabondia to Parliament.” 


a eo OF A SAVAGE. By 
Edwin A. Ward. 12mo. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes & Co. 

The Savage Club of London. 

MY GARDEN OF M RY * Kate 

Dougias Wiggin. %vo. Bos Hough- 


eT cee of the —— of ee 


THE ——6 ERA. Violet A. 
Wilson. Svo. New York: P. Dutton 
& Co. 


Evolution ‘oft the ¢ English stage coach, 


Literature > and Essays 


Tes OLD ROAD. By H. Belloc. 
York: B. 


12mo. 
P. Dutton & Co. —— 


The road which has run me 
chester. days from Canterbury to Win- 
er. 
MONTESQUIEU PERSIAN 5 
Translated by Joh vidson. 12mo. 
New York: P. Dutton & Co. $3. 
A new volume in the “Broadway 
Translations. 
HAYSTACKS AND ————— By 
William Feather. 12mo. Cleve! : Wil 


liam Feather Company 
Editorials from a small farm near 

Cleveland. 

CLOUD CASTLE AN 
By Edward Thomas. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. e 
Stories and legends of Wales and 

—— with a foreword by W. H. 

H b 


D OTHER PAPERS. 
Svo. New York: 


THE ORESTEIA OF AESCHYLUS. Trans- 
. C, Trevelyan. 12mo. Boston: 

Small, Maynard & Co, a 
an translation d * 
«© meaning, — oo 
movement of the —— 


—— POETRY Suen 1900. 
Untermeyer New 


ence Holt & Co. 
A eritieat survey of the American 


fields. 

THE STORY OF THE 
diick Van Loon. 8vo. 
& Liveright. oh 





‘york 


BIBLE. By Hen- 
New York: Boni 
With oe MA, wings in ome and 

black and w ite by the author, 

rHE Bg te: OF THE NUT AND 
OTH PARODIES. r 
waa 2mo. New York: Henry Hi a 
Co. $1.50. 

. Parodies of contemporary novels. 

RANDOM STUDIES IN THE ROMANTIC 


CHAOS. By Francis A. Wate 
York: Robert M. McBride & 


Literary and historical essays. 


AN OUTLINE OF HUMOR. Edited by 
Carolyn Wells. Syo. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $5. 
A chronicle from ee ages to 
the twentieth centu 
ALCIPHRON. — by F. A. Wright. 
12mo. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3. 
Lettérs from the country and the 
town of fishermen, farmers, parasites 
and courtesans, 


Drama, Poetry and Art 


FAMOUS SINGLE POEMS. By Burton E. 
—— at ew York: Harcourt, 


Brace 
ersies which have 





controv 

raged around them. 

IN EXILE. By John Cournos 12mo. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. 

Poems written between 1915 and 1920. 


Craig. vo. N 
—— — Outera Uoieceal University Press. $8.35. * 
—* a_ foreword and introductory 
poem by John Masefiel 


—E al composition. with em- 


* meet iia By Margery Gor- 
and Marie B. ~ aes 
York: D. Appleton & ets 


Verses and drawings in a genial 


Books 


LANDSCAPE ART. By Harriet Hammond 
rmick. 8vo. Charles 


New York: 
Scribner's Sons. 
Past and present landscape art. 
THE BEST POEMS OF 1922. Selected by 
Thomas Moult. i2mo, New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 
English and American poems of 1922. 


POLITIAN. By wy A. Poe. 

Richmond: Edgar A Poe Shrine. 

An unfinished —— including the 
pe therto unpublished scenes from: the 
M rgan Lib: ited = the — 

ra ‘or 
time by Thomas. Ma 


SILVER a By Marion +. Boyd. 
New Haven: Yale University 


Lyrical verse. 
2X2=5. By Gustav * l2mo. New 
York: Nicholas L. Bro $1.50. 


A comedy in four * 
ag ye RELIGIOUS ree og * 
OMON IBN GA eee 


— Jewish teraci Zane v ve 


————— with an English trans- 
lation on the opposite page. 


— 
12mo. New 


BETHESDA 
York: Moffat, ve vd &Co. 2. 


A . 
of agttong, man's struggle after years 


THAT WHICH IS PASSED. By G. Mur- 
ray Atkin. i2mo. New York:- T. X. 
Crowell f 


pany. 
Some English people in Paris. _ 
LAUREL OF STONYSTREAM. By Faith 


Baldwin. 12mo. Boston: Small, May- 
nard RR. 
A countryside romance. 

SPLASHING INTO SOCIETY. Iris 
cna New York: E. P. tton 
Satire of Bohemian musical and 

artistic circles in London. 

THE CANDLESTICK MAKERS. By Lu- 


cilie Borden. 12mo. 

Macmillan Company. 

A story of * Fg which touches 
upon current p 


THE SUN FIELD. pag A 
_ New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


ry ‘hypothetical “*home-run king” who 
ma a —— to a journal of 


New York: The 
$2.25. 


opinion. 
= QUEEN or FARRANDALE. 
rnham. 


ra Louise 
——— Mifflin. Co, 2." 
Young love in a country town. 
THE WOMAN OF KNOCKALOE. By — 


12mo. New York: Dodd, 
& Co. $1.75. 


A parable in novel form. ° 

THE BLACK DOG. A. E. Coppard. 
12mo. New York: Altued Knopf. $2.50. 
Seventeen new tales by 2. author 

of “Adam & Eve & Pinch M 

NEW LANDS. By Charl a 
New York: Boni &- Liveright. $3. 
With an introduction by Booth Tark- 

ington. 


By 
Boston : 


12mo. 


comMP’ SE. By Jay Gelzer. 

New York: Robert M, —— & Co. 
8t. Louis” twenty-five years ago. 
FALCON OF SQUAWOOTH. By Arthur 
Preston Hankins. i2mo. New York: 


A Western story. 

THE HERETIC OF SOANA. By Gerhart 

Hauptmann. Transiated ‘Bayard 

— Morgan. 12mo. 
W. Huebsch. 

A new ; — navel translated 

from the German. 


ew York: 
NOWHERE ELSE IN THE WORLD. By 
Jay William re. 12mo. New York: 
D. Appleton 


A story * a aie in revolt inst 
America today. * 


THOSE WHO RETURN. By Maurice 
Level. 12mo. New York: Robert M. 
McBride & Co. $2. 

Translated bya the French. 

DON JUAN. ‘Lewisohn. 12mo. 

New York: Boat & Liveright. $2. 
A novel of divorce. 
BASHAN ANDI. By 12mo. 


Thomas Man: 
New/York: Henry Holt & Co. 
A story of the mind of a dog. 


— DARE. Archibald Marshall. 
“er New York id, Mead & Co. $2. 


a yous —— in London and 
rural Englan 
THE PUPPET MASTER. — t 
Nathan. it2mo. New York: pa M. 
Bride & Co. $1.75. 
A fantasy. 
* LIVES. ™an ONE. By Carolyn 
bee ag 12mo. New York: Boni & Live- | 
A detective story. 
GLORY O THE DAWN. By HUafuld 
Trowbridge Pulsifer. 12mo. Boston : 


Houghton Mifflin Company. $1. 

A story of a shipbuilder in Maine. 
THE — ad Lausa BE. -Richards. 
12mo. Yor! D. Appleton & Co. 

A — ae aa. New England. 
ASHES OF ——— By H. 
ervi 2mo. _ York: 


1 =, M. 
McBride & Co. 
A romance of old France. 
BARNABLE AND HIS WHALE. By Rene 
Thevenin. ——— from the Frenc 


Ray ‘New York: 
Robert M. MoBride & Go. $2. 


“ The a chronicle of Bar- 
a 4 
lance a Sista. oa ——— — — 
and con oler saan the rn 
31 STORIES. By 4 
Ernest 


Edited 
nt 


irty and One Authors, 
Rhys and C. A. Dawson 
2mo. New York: PD. Appleton 


* stories by fan familiar authors, 
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The New York Herald: 
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im the reader's eyes.” 
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realized how close she was to 
the time. 


| West wind came.’ 
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Price, $2.00 
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Sometimes — sometimes ‘pouting, 
Butterfly thought pleasure was. always to be 
for somewhere else. She never 


Dainty, pretty and vivacious, she charmed 
all men} and fickle, like the flower in the old 
ballad, "she loved the East wind until the 


One day she found that * was in love with 
a man who had ceased to love her, and— 
Kathleen Norris tells her story. 
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_ BY KATHLEEN NORRIS 
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Wooprow WILson’s 
CASE FOR THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Compiled With His Approval 
by Hamilton Foley 


Mr. Wilson's complete arguments 
for the League, in his own words 
only, and compiled for the first 
time. 


$1.75 
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what. is fimest in Rese -and 
brings moral disaster dramatically 
into the lives of all concerned. Re- 
ferring to the boy’s grandfather— 

The insidious mergings of the 

_ psychical into the physical, the 

“encroaching of ~~ nervous system 

into the of moral control, 
would forever remain unappre- 

hended by him. 

Rose Aviolet’s Uncie Alfred is 
well-turned and seems to be more 
vivid than Doctor Lucian or Ford 
Aviolet, perhaps because of his curi- 
ous speeches and habits. 

Miss Delafield’s story preserves a 
flavor that is pleasing. That the 
work lacks intensity in the first 
part is no doubt due to the fact that 
too much is given over to recounting 
prejudices ‘and preparing an atmos- 
phere for the subsequent es 
of pity. _ Twice Miss Delafield rises 
to real power: but the beauty of 
these moments is, alas, all too short- 
lived. 


THE CIMBRIANS 

* — eS THE CIM- 
y Johannes V. — 

A. G. Chater. 
pp. New York: Alfred A. ‘Knoph. 
S the first volume of the Amer- 
ican edition of Jensen's “ The 
Long Journey” embraced Books 
I and Il of the original work, s0 
the second volume includes Books 
Ill and IV, ‘‘Norna Gest’’ and *’The 
Cimbrians.’"’ The story of mankind 
is brought down from the Stone Age 
to the defeat of the Cimbrians by 
the Romans. In order to preserve 
the continuity of the narrative, Mr. 
Jensen has carried one character 
throughout the story. This charac- 

ter is Norna Gest. 

The miracle of Gest’s long life is 
explained by the prophecy made by 
one of the Norns, or Fates, shortly 
after his birth. His mother, Gro, 
had sent for the” Norns to tell his 
fortune. One of the Norns had 
taken offence because Gro was put- 
ting on too much style. She even 
had a candle burning in her hut, 
whereas ordinary people were con- 
tent with a bowl of fat or a fire on 
the floor. This appeared tothe Norn 
to be vulgar ostentation, and she 
took her resentment out on Gest by 
prophesying that the boy would livé 
only until the candle was consumed. 
Gro promptly threw the wicked old 
woman out of her hut and then blew 
out the candle. When Gest was old 
enough to leave home and fend for 
himself, Gro gave him the candle, 
told him its story and enjoined him 
to preserve it as he would his life. 
Thus the witches’ curse was turned 
into a bleasing, for the decrees of 
the Norns, once given, can never be 
reversed 


All this happened on the Island of 
Sealand, where Gest was born. The 
tribe to which he and his mother 


members had ever ventured far from 
home. They had no need to do 80, 
for game and fish were plentiful 
enough close by, and they knew no 
other wants. But Gest was an ad- 


is the delightfully clear and simple 
style in which it is written. 
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JEAN HUGUENOT 
By STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


Whether ber story satis- 
fies you or startles you, 
you will agree, we think, 
that it is a brilliant study 
of an extraordinary wo- 
man. John Farrar, in the 
Bookman, says: “For sheer 
spirit, charm, impetuosity 
you will find few charac- 
ters this season te match 
Jean Huguenot.” $2.00 


DIFFERENT GODS 


By VIOLET QUIRK 


“A notable first _ novel. 

. A modern English 
love story, passionate, 
tense and clean. One girl 
at least is ready to show 
forth her conviction that 
self-control and self-re- 
spect go hand in hand.”— 
N. Y. Post. $2.00 


The COPPER HOUSE 


By JULIUS REGIS 


The “author of “No. 18 
Toroni” writes another 
first-rate thriller. A band 
of ingenious crooks and 
adventurers engage in a 
sensational plot of interna- 
tional import. “The author 
has an exceptional talent 
for writing mystery 
stories."—N. Y. Times. 
$2.00 


THE TRIUMPH 
OF THE NUT 


By CHRISTOPHER WARD 


Current fiction has only 
itself to blame for fur- 


People of No | rtance,” 
o impo’ ? 
and “One of Hers” indi- 
cate the tone of the 
volume. It is hot stuff for 
a cool night. $1.50 


AMERICAN POETRY 
SINCE 1900 


By LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


An impartial estimate of 


for book- 


likely to become |b 


oe 
Whe is pores 18 portraits. — 




















It Took Two Years to Write this Advertisement 


engraving at a cost of at least one-half the usual 

price charged for this work. 
When I first perfected my process I sold this 
the usual trade channels:—that 





by n 
really pardoned. a@ service to 
fecting On accoun - 
ance of my work retailers insisted upon getting 
as much as, and in some cases more than, they 
were getting for steel or copper die engraving— 
because they realised that {t) possessed an addi- 
tional lustre impossible to obtain from stamping 
by plates. 

I then decided to mary my standard CLUB size 

to 





point th 
letters to their friends on my station 
new customers for me. 


On account of these facts, because of my daily 


of my paper and the precision of my work. 
HAVE 


“MADE A BETTER MOUSE TRAP.” 





| Wall ace Brown 
tationer 
225 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 


To a au 





On account of the volume of business that 

receive, I have been able to standardize m 
factory methods, and deliveries are prompt 
and certain. Perfect workmanship and safe 
arrivals are guaranteed. 


To particular people, who write letters, and 
like distinctive personai stationery I offer two 
special boxes—either single or folded sheets. 

Correct “Club” size sheets—single or folded, 
6%x6%, extra heavy watermarked bond paper, 
either White, Gray, Buff or Blue, round edge, 
long pointed flap envelopes. 
address e at top centre of ts and 
of envelope flap; name may be omitted’ from 
either paper or envelopes, if desired. 


SINGLE SHEET OFFER 
100 single sheets and 100 envelopes, all em- 
bossed, with 100 extra or plain sheets. Pre- 
$2.00. (For embossing entire 200 sheets, 
add ‘bo cents.) 
DOUBLE SHEET OFFER 


100 double (folded) sheets and 100 envelo) 
all embossed. Prepaid, $2.00. , —— 


I cannot acknowledge orders or send proofs, 
but in every box is enclosed a money- Speck satie- 
faction —— 


Fill out this coupon, mark the style, colors 
of ink and per you select, and print the word- 
ing you wish on paper and envelopes (3 lines or 
less) on a separate sheet of paper and attach 
to coupon 


Enclose check, money order or cur- 
remcy for 00. West of the Missis- 
A and U. 8S. Island Posses- 
sions, add 20 cents for each box. - 


WALLACE BROWN, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
You may send me, prepaid, — ee 
as 


1 checking 
items below for specification. (Draw “rine eround 
erred.) 











ANNOUNCING 
the publication this week of 
a noble and enduring work 

the first great literary, 
historical and interpre- 
tive story of biblical events. 


The STORY 
of the BIBLE 


by Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


Author of “THE STORY OF MANKIND” 


BONIE LIVERIGHT 


GOOD BOOKS vin vorx » 


$5.00 


WEST 48° STREET 














‘THE UNIVERSITY. ANTHOLOGY 
A collection of the best short stories, 
verse, and essays by students in American 
“Universities. * 
Date of Publication: November 20th. 
Orders Now. $2.16 postpaid. 
THE UNIVERSITY PUBLISWERS 


Great Neck, New York. * 
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_ Queries: an 


Communications for these columns 
addressed 


a. 
QUERIES 
oe by Numbers 
H. J. M.-C any one tell me the 
author of the “following” au — tion and 
also where it may be foun 





a by bers, — reason's 
Assert the rights or quit the name of 
Consider well, nay, wisely, right from 


wrong, 
Resolve not rashly, once resolved the 
strong. 





A Universal Theatre 
L. D. 8.—I would like to know the 
of the author and the title of 
the poem containing these lines: 
Good morning, World!. wide universal 
theatre, 


Wherein most woeful pageant in the 
scene prevails. 





Lord of the Strong 
W. A— would like to know 
5. cee Ene We Indien poem 
these lines occu 
of the strong word " drumming on 
moun 5 
hear a prayer for cleanness, 
hear a prayer for straightness. 


Nicholas Nutting 
B. EB. P.—Will some one please tell 
me the author and where I can find 
the poem containing these lines: 


—— — 
e oor, 
Mamma on an errand, war the way, 
— her promise she’ would not 
—8 for the baby,"’ her parting 
0! 
And Nicholes watched as a cat would 
e bird. 

—— —— * 

e give me the 


su about forty 
ot ung ollowing is a 


; ms a 





A. 8. 
words 
eg 


Ie this Mr, Riley they speak of so 


* 


‘Is t Mr. Ril who keeps the 
hotel? * 

* +. — . >. s . 

Why, how are you, Riley? I hope 


you're quite well. 


—— Henry Rinehart 

. R.—Can any of your readers 
mo at two aay both on the 
of William Henry Rinehart, the 

iptor, or one of his works? One of 

Lioyd Mifflin. and ap- 
tand, in The Century, 


"i e other appeared in e 
New York Graphic and was signed 
. T. Hart, presumabdly the sculptor. 


In a Hundred Years 
4 would like Ay a 
poem * ears 
—. which contains the fol- 


My gold be dust, 


One hundred a years from now. 


The Hospital Chaplain 
i SCR Somme ane please tell 
entitied “The Hoapltal Chas it nm,” the 
7 aplain,” e 
jast verse of which reads: " 
Ah, the life of the h tal Chaplain 
Is blessed—t toilsome the P aays. | 
And the Christ, who walks beside him, 
Folds his hands in His own when a 


* 


as 





at 





prays. 


If Dreams Were Sold 
H. 8 D.—Wilt one tell me! 
i may find the words of a poe 


ANSWERS 
“I Dream” > 


PATSY BOLIV New York—I 
from ae J lines of “I 


J. BH. F. inquires your 0! 
Oct. 7, which were 
years ago. T do not know the author 


ne 


‘ mark 

The- that o’er the mountains goes 

a thousand flashing —S dream | o¢ 
of all things free 

I dream of some @ proud bird, a bright- 


an flalons T have neatd the runing ot 


‘3 : 
ro Se — 
his warriors leading; the 


} 


d Answers! 


late General John W. Foster in a dis- 
cussion upon the authenticity of the 
Bible. The entire poem is as follows: 
Last — I passed beside a blacksmith’s 
—— td the anvil ring the vesper 
e 
When looking in, I saw upon the floor 
Old hammers worn with beating 
years time. 
“How err anvils have you had,” 
sa 
—* | wane. and batter all these ham- 
mers so?’’ 
ne, — he; then said with 
twinkling 


“The — wears the hammers out, 
you 
And so, I thought, the anvil of God’s 


Cy 
For ages skeptic blows have beat 
u 
Yet, ti though th the nofse of falling blows 
eatd, 


The save is unharmed—the hammers | ! 


The — Singer 
W. HOGEN, New Orleans—The poem 
for which * ey. B. 3.”" juires in your 
Sin ¢ 8 Raser'L. Wekewon Tt 
ger,” by r eman. 
is 0 follows: 
SINGER AND SONG rs 
An unknown Singer sang a nameless 


So Yontler eet and * 
* all the world sang too. 

world his measures thrilled, 
Unknown, his voice was stilled, 
we hat eens * Singer sings not aye 


Ah, singers a not meed, nor name, 
Fills that hich. aay place 


Where Song’s soul rests in ce. 
To catch, =} Fone reveal siti 
One song, and silent, feel 

Thou art God's messenger, is Fame! 


The Milkmaid 
LOUELLA D. EVERETT, —— 
Mass.—In your issue of Oct. 7 * 4 * 
quotes the openin eee of ‘ “Pe: 
me. Th —— is oe 


England Oct. and died 

sndon, Oct. 8, isis. Tt "is published in 

Tiffany's “Gems for the Fireside. 

There are nine four-line stanzas and 

at the end a two-line moral: 

This moral, I think, may be safely 
attached: 

Reckon not on your chickens before 
they are hatched. 


Other —— who answered 
this query write t the poem may be 
in Willian Cullen Bryant's 
Library of Poetry and Song. 


Judas Sold Himself 


HELEN M. O’CONNOR, Princeton, 
N. J.—The lines asked for by M. E. W., 


sul —* of old men by themselves are 
For thirty pieces Judas ‘sold himself, 
Not Christ, 























are at the end of the chapter “‘Herod’’ 
in “Christ in the Church,’ — 
religious essays by h Ben- 
son. It is the only verse = the book 
and has no quotation marks. 


Nathan Hale . 
RUTH FORDHAM, Flushing, N. Y.— 


The lines, “The breezes went steadi ly 
a Ge tall pines,” &c., for wi 


mag be found in Burt 





son’s “Poems of American History” 
(Houghton Mifflin Company). The au- 
thor is unknown. The poem is too long 
to publish. 





“Spirits of Just Men” 

RUTH FORDHAM, Flushing, N. ¥.— 
‘The timous camp-meeting —— 
ae which S. H. asks in your issue of 

fe “The Harp “ a 1 
String s"’ and may be found in No. 
lof Choice Selections (Penn Publishing 
Company ) 





“Beth-Gelert” 
OURLLA D. EVERETT, Boston. 


— —The poem W. H. requests in 
| your issue of Oct. 7 is ‘“‘Beth-Gelert, 
lor The Grave & the. Greyhound.”’ 
Sometimes 
—* Hound.“ It “is by ss 2* 
— Bry it’s L 
many a jes: ant’ ry 
Poetry and Song, The Family Library 
of British * oets, “oates’s Fi En- 
—— Ma of Poetry Dana’s 
ousehold Book of Poe There are 


twenty-four four-line stanees, begin- 
ning a spearmen heard the bags 
soun: 


“ Your Choicest. Treasure” 
HN B N.Y 
Jn LANK, Staten Island, 


Child, fe not throw this book about, 
Refrain from the unholy pleasure 
Of — all the pictures out, 

Regard it as your porn treasure, 
for which Y. R. 8. asks i pio y* loos 
Se are from “A Bad Chi 
Boon of ¥. Hilaire Belloc, 
published by Alfred opt, New York. 


“Unfilled Ideals ” - 














Sensational 
Clearance Saleg 
— 


OB Groors my fe 


on edogar ape ea 
Tae. and you can have 


98 


—— ws Libgary at a aa’ a 
fwo-thirde of the former Dries. Th ay 





—— in = fascinating, interesting 
now yours for only §0 cents a volume! 


Mandsome Law Library 
Reduced From $10.00 
b= ol a ~ range of cmmanewiel Sow Je 





Send No Money 


Just ae a letter or — 
@ penny in advance. The six volumes will 
be sent for 5 days’ entemination Deposit 
with postman only $2.98, plus a few cents 
byrne charges, in full payment. Within 


in 
8 
= 
i 
3 
i 
S: 
2 
2 
2 


tion is gone. Nelson Doubleday, Inc., 
Dept. H-310, Garden City, New York. 








— 

don’t 4 
bo vane VALUK,; 
Transportation charges 
paid bs 4 * Dlease spe- 
cify mild, med., strong. 
Established 1903. 

Axny bank in the 1. 





HIRD 






















When ordering please 
tien N. V. Times. 














Ellen Glasgow, 
H im the lives of the 





Shadowy 


by ELLEN GLASGOW 


“It is the high moments that — a life,” 
“and the flat ones that fill the years.” 
The seven nape in this volume tell of —— balled bythe 


course of life, an uncanny Ping from 
Kaen the reins of destiny. 

—— — fiction by one of the 
the author of VIRGINIA. 


At all bookstores, Price, $2.00 





Published by DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


The 
Third 


believes 


women novelists— 























$2.00, postage extra. At all bookstores, or-from 
E.'P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 











of this frank, clever 





THE GAY YEAR 


The best picture of young 


life. today. . Full of 


married 
laughter, some tears and —— mae joy of living. 
You won’t skip a 
author of “‘Dancers 


_By Dorothy Speare 
Author.of “Dancers in the Dark” 


story, by the 





‘With 60 illustrations from the 
Einstein Relativity Fitm. 
CLOTH $100 _— 
Paper 50c 
At- Boek Stores or Mailed. 
(Postage 16 Cents Extra) 
EDWIN MILES FADMAN. Inc. 
1600 Broadway. 








Sunply and understandably. told. 


New York City. 











|A LOVE L 
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— Sma a areal er ware 
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Latest Books 


( Continued from Page 26) 
, tury Libedi 
— * ury —_— wg 


“A novel of the Inner life of the revo- 
lution. 
CANE. ‘Toomer. 
. York: Bint at & Liveright. 
— and short stories out of the 


i2mo. New 


THE VALLEY OF GHOSTS. By Kdgar 
allace. * ‘Boston: 


Small, May- 
of a a murder in the English 
countrys 
THE GREEN EYED ONE. F. Roney 
Weir. a. Boston : , Maynard 
A story of small-town life. 
THE SABLE CLOUD. By ay way Cc. 
Ogden. Illustrated Ralph 0. Dunkel- 
— 12me. Peuedelphtc : Penn Pub- 
ing Company. 
The story of a compulsory marriage. 
Religion and Philosophy 


MODERN RELIGIOUS CULTS AND 
MOVEMENTS. Gaus Glenn Atkins. 
12mo. New - — Pieming H. Revell 
Company. $2.50. 

Leading religious and ethical cults 
of today. 

¢ FINDING ONE'S SELF — THE UNI- 

VERSE. Jean 12mo. 


. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s 
A textbook of primary teachings. 
REVELATION SYMBOLIGM. the Rev. 
Henry C. 2mo. N. ¥.: 
Published by the author. 
Meaning of the chapter of Revela- 


BUSINESS METHODS FOR THE CLERGY. 
the Rev. Marshall M. Day. 12mo. 
Milwaukee: Moreh Publishing Com- 





Oscar L. 


THE WYNAMIC — — 
Joseph. 12mo. Abing- 


New York: 
don Press. $1.25. 


A — of the fourfold duty of: the 
minister 


=; SEMITIC mr wen ee ge By David M. 
i2mo, Edinburgh: . & T. Clark. 
—— Jewish, Chrletian and Mos- 
—— twenty-second series of Croall 
jectures. 


— — * Saget 





—— RE. 

on. 
Publishing 
Interpretations of Christ. 
THE “Say yg oo OF CIV —— 
H. Towner. 12mo. : 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. Two 
and our of past civilizations 


New Editions 
THE CONSTITUTION OF MATTER. By 
Born. Itmo, New E. P. 


Max 
Dutton & Co. $2.50. 
Modern atomic and electron theories. 
ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN “WONDER- 
LAN Lewis Carroll. Illustrated 
in color by A. E. Jackson. 8vo. 
York: George H. Deran Company. 
Iustrated in color. 
SHELLEY, THE MAN AND THE POET. 
id + Clutton-Brock. 12mo, New York: 
Dutton’ & Co. §3. 
‘A actiihel ante ot Guiher: 
bec a ay, ter agg By 
Hippisiey Cox. 8vo. New York: 
Doran Company. %. 
—õ——⏑⏑—1 — 
THE HISTORY OF DON — DE 
Cervantes. 


LA MANCHA. Age td 
Folio. New York: H. Doran 


Based on Shelton’s translation of 


ra 12mo. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. Seven vol- 
New edition of an English classic. 


THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. By 
Kenneth — —— 
Barnh. i12mo. 


New Charies 
Scribner's Sons. $3. 
With Mlustrations in color. 


SS ee By Latta Gris- 
ll New York. re‘The Macmitioa 
For boys from 12 to 15. 


— Kmrr. Herbert Harrison. 
New York: Macmillan Com- 
— $1.75. 


Adventure and smuggling. 

CROOKED TRAILS. 

— a. New York: Harper & Broth. 
stories and pictures of 

early West = 

By George Seibel. ‘i2ma 


THE FALL. 
Pittsburgh: The Lessing Company. 
_ A tale of Eden. 





KATRINA AND JAN. — Su 


illustrated 
12mo. * Chicago : P. ¥ Vollant Conpene, 
With colored ilustrations. 


(Continued on Page 31)° 


By —_— 


The Woman of Knockaloe 


Woman — 


lished. It poignantly beautiful 
sary ieee mate 
dramatic book. * 
An Dare 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL, Author of “The Squire's Daughter,” 
“The Honor of the Clintons,” etc. 

, entertaining fiction is ie cy of 5 poems ween 
carving out his career. Much of the novel is 
London, but there are scenes laid in the rural 
— tenn pee ek Speen with wth 


The te Garden of God 
ee ae “The Blue 
== — Probably every reader of “The Blue 1 


4 


ap 
1 i 


Lees” 


wished that there - BB poten yee famous 
story. And now it is tale of marvelous 
ence in the heart of unspoiled nature. 00 
The Lengthened Shadow 
Ry W. J. LOCKE, Author of “The Beloved V. ” ele. 
. . . It’s Locke all over, but with an rac 
The new strength is found on every I be 
very much surprised if the verdict on book is not 
that it sets a new record on Mr. Locke’s consistently 
level. of achievement.”—Coningsby Dawson in 
The International Book Review. $2.10 


If ‘Today Be Sweet 

By EDNAH AIKEN, Author of “The Hinges of Custom.” 
The author weaves 9. bower —— 
8 

does with a law he does not like.” $2.00 


Stranger Things 5 


— 


by the author of “Moby Dick,” 
no ae 
The Wreck of the Grosvenor 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL 
The famous tale of the sea in a new edition, illustrated 
in color by Mead Schaeffer, who illustrated “Moby 
Dick” so successfully last year. $3.00 


Twenty Years’ ars After 


* The sowel to — 
bound and illustrated with sixteen color plates by 


: 


$3.50 
The Colorado River 

Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow 
By LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


~ ono 33 


College Days 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK, Author of. “Nonsense Novels,” etc. 
with 
— —— ll yr side of collage life in 


the mubjoct of particular ite * — age 
Dancing Star, — Ae buat * 





DM===New DODD, MEAD Books ==—=)pM 























Do You Speak - 
Correct. English? 


Or do you only think you do? 


Dp. you realize that the only means 


stranger has of “placirg”’ 
that 4k of to diee som tools —— 
tions and present education, "is by tha 
English you speak avd write? 


Correct English is the 
Password of Culture 
















epi 
ac’climated for limat pregrum » hy 
eight, ht, all'as for acs, = — ant te 3 
gr’my, compar’able for com’: le, etc.? = 


Do You Say— 


Do You Know When to Use— 

—sits sets, layi: lying. or further, drunk, who 
or whom, "Tor me, me, funch 1 or iuneheon, fect or affect coun counsel 
oink admittance or admission, shall or 


.Can You Pronounce Foreign Words Like— 
maseanhine: dinn Wein, Botahevinl, Reichstag, Yores, if Tro 


—— d’oouvre, 
— me g Thais, 


Miller System of Correct English 
for Cultured Speech 


T. Y. Miller, Director, 1341 Beacon St., Boston, 47, Mass. 
intensive self. of 15 lessons for 


course 
‘omen of the business, professional or social world, progressive 
parents, etc., ied, Grammar, © 
Rhetoric ——— Punctuation mon Errore, Pronun- 
—— of 626 ——— ~~ ge of war Names, of Famous pak aod 
Musicians, Artists, Etc., also of French, German 
fteme that contribu —— many —* 


Porm in 
— 


A 
and 


cae 

items that contribute to cultured conversation, 

that the teacher has been 
So Sens 


to the vol: of send out this 
Owing ——— Lena gg me Fy ally me Pome oe 


former plan. 
ee eee 


for the amazing price_of Formerly 
Send the course and be you ee Se oe $5.00 
pan Ea ag Bh ap ny eS ™ 























Le cs in. teb nb tas le te era a, daa 


1 T. Y. MILLER, Director, 4 
t 1341 Beacon St., Boston, 47, Mass. ‘ 
] . J 
————— — — ye yg a gh Rg Pe 
J Sanding that the price wili be Mf I return the course withiv one week 9 
i * 
GB MAM —...... 1 see deeesces s 
1 | 
Go ABBTOND. ...... ‘ 
t 











The Practical usable Mental applied 
this one femarkable volume. “4 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY by FARNSWORTH 
Paychology as treated by this author is not a deep mystery nor 
——— 
Price $3.00—at Your Bookstore or Sent Postpaid 
C. W. CLARK CO., 128 W. 23rd St., N. Y. 








| E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Filth Avenue, NEW YORK | 
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Bargatu Offers 


5 AT WOMRATH’S LARGEST ROOK 

store in New —— ———— priced 
items from our large ock, Payne 

translation of the ++ ** 15 

le ram, As new, 5. Dickens's 








centuries, binding facsimile of famous 
books, 11 volumes, published at $200, 
now $0. alone are worth more 
than this). Daniel Webster, complete 
Works. Boston, — 2 fair condi- 
tion® $12.50. Narrat of the United 
States Explori —X During the 


Years 1838-42, by Charies Wilkes, Comi- 
©, U. S. N.. Philadelphia, 1549, 5 
full calf, maps, 

jurst Edition 
Garner, in gatherings yt our History 
—— Literature, caited Pro 


illustrations, $15. 
of An En 


BOOK EXCHANGE 











} e ‘ ee ee — Pepe Ts 
: | 
— of Other Nations | Out-of-Print Bare First Editions 
Wort. -ROMIC — MA MASTERKEY —— BOOKS 3 THOROUGHLY .LOVES OF —— — AND LEUCIPPE 
to all languages. lan- —— ost Delectable leasant His- 
guages, $1.94 each language. Arabic, No ¢ We shares or citiguion te for torie’’; fine example “Bilzabethan prose 
Cantonese, English, French, Uur system locates. books. and modern bookmaking: Burtoniag in- 


Italian, Portuguese, 
Pronunciation-Tables, 102 languages, 30c. 
each 2 Tosemitic, Amerindic, | 


of every nature and that you| terest. Free prospectus. 
greatly desire and cannot vttain ig2 E. 23th St., N. ¥. 
narily, We have perfected our — 


———— ————— 


Bluefaun Books, 
City. 














La es Publishing Comp requirements "to attention One modern, and 
40th Street, New York. and mere |: —— — —— on tee Occult wit Selences, 
fn this count Europe. We - Folklore, Myt' ete., 
clalize J cs First editions —— — a Rast 


mperfect set: 


— ig York. 
us your Nets of ‘Out-of-Print Wants for —— 


— — BOOKSTORE, 5 tn Bt 
Columbus Cre : 


Most complete line of 








attention. your name for IRST EDITIONS | AND "RARE “BOOKS. 
of authors, All books on| regular. is — Private Press Books, Aut — Presen· 
Russia. Expert salesmen in attendance. brary Servien, frept. 160, 4 Sth Ave.,| Cation copies, Catalogues gra Anti- 
Krasegnoff's “From Two-Headed ~—— New York. Telephone Longacre 10435. quarian Book, Company, ‘Strat ford-on- 





Tran, “Mingle: 











vis 
Vols., 


BARGAINS — ee " 
half morocco, Whee, 
vols., flexi R Mail's 


ible morocco, 
Book of Gems, 3 vols., full evant, 0 
12 vols., half mo- 
10 vols., 00; 
3.00; 


ble roceo, ures, 
1% yols., half morocco, Eatt ftom de Luxe, 
%; Plutarch’s Lives, 


J Essays 
orals, 10 vols., limited “edition, 


and 
$14.00; 
aaron Encyclopaedia, 12 vols., if 


hal 





morocco, $70.00; Funk & Wagnall’s Stan- 

. dard Dictionary. full levant. India per, 
1920, $35.00 pyclopaedia, 16 
vols., $37.0; Book nowledge, 2 
vols., $25.4 o: Payne’ Arabian Nighta, 
13 vols., ie vellum, Hest Edition. Md 
New Catalogue ready. Davis's Hook- 


store, 40 8* 





(aged UNU SUAL BOOKS OF LIMITED 
issue. be hd of the New Eng- 

jand Coast, 1630-1730,"" by George Francis 

Dew and ‘john Henry Edmonds. A true 

story gathered from authentic sources. 








R OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS me 4 


ARE | BOOKS — SUBTONIUS" 
ill mublects, write | phone. or call R > scr i et 


the 
Martialts: “Epi, 


“LIVES 


2; 


) per ~ured GUIDE TO LATEST BEST A. D. 
tica,” A. D. TS. 





























sellers; get our list with short, clear (opposite Wecemabacvane New York. 
plot and character analysis of the most; 8st 2448. For particulars, write Apartment 42, 325 
ptm me A = kind of catajen i heen West 93d. Phone 6860 Riverside.. : 
cern Cha: Co., . 
a. —— — OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS AND RARE BOOKS, MODERN 
lied, no matter on what — — — Books by Private 
NGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN NEws-| [less state wants. Baker's Grea’ rosea. Rs , 
npapers pd Magazines. until mid- som. Ve 14-16 John Bright St., Birmingham,| Stone, 137 Fourth ‘Ave., 
News 
Bullding (Subway P emacs Downstairs), go gag EDITIONS, ——— 
42d St. and ith — ‘US YOUR BOOK ——— Book Store, Tid wast Pike's Peak A 
print sea gré-| Colorado Springs, Col. 
8 IN SPANISH — WE EN-| tultously, “Ginsbers's: Book i Bhop, OT mat A Sp 
tirely free of 3 in| Pitkin Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. CATALOGUE OF MODERN FIRST EDI- 
Sak ae — Ricardo Ag Sk 
- ed * useum 
de Veloso, Apartado 1115, Havane, Cubs. |QUT-OF-TRINT BOOKS FURNISHED.) fciand. 








River St., Troy, N.Y. 





aos NORWEGIAN ae DANISH CATALOGUE OF RARE BOOKS, ETC., 

















sent free upon request. Rare Book Co. 
Boohe in ‘Engin by Scandinevian Au {5°00 RARE AND SCARCE 90 Nassau St. New York. . 
thors. Catal log free. Bonnler’s, 561 Lists issued. Aurand’s Book Store, 

_Thira Av Harrisburg, Pa. RARE BOOKS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
sat ip ae J Miller & Beyer, Inc., 50 West — St.. 

LiBnAnun FRANCAISE, HOTEL BRE- New -York. 
Scart. Now Yort—Latest French pub- Syrrialists Priv ars SALE, 400 GRAND 8T., NEW- 
lo ° br ratalogue now. 

matted on request. ready. John Galletti. 





42 NORTH NODE, AN OCCULT BOUK 
FOREIGN BOOKS, ALL LANGUAGES.| ZT" . 3 Rast Sard Street. Looks on 





FOR SALE, FIRST EDITION SCIENCE 

















Bovks Wanted 


(THOMS & EROM INC.—A CORPORATIUN 
with experierce of thirty years in New 
York City. dealing in fine editions of 
Standard Sets, 
— lite: 





spot cash 
and entire 


make calis by tment to 
appraise cash for 
: ead and removed promptiy at 
eur expert packers. In 
e have bought some of the 
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Latest Books 


( Continued from Page 2) 
A& LITTLE SINGING BERD. By Lacy M. 
d 5 Boston: Houghton 
‘Mifflin Company. $1.50. - 
Child life in a distant country. 





Fanciful stories for children. 
A CHILD'S STORY OF AMERICAN LIT- 
ERATURE. Tassin and 


American literature from its earliest 
day; written for children. 


THE BRAVE LATTLE TAILOR. By George 
Calderon and Wiliam Caine. Svo. New 
‘ork: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


< 


ADVENTURES ‘ON THE HIGH TRAIL. 
Allen fee. . Springfield, 
: M@ton Bradley Company. 

ries.” 


THE SIX WHO WERE LEFT IN A SHOE. 
—— — ©. ¥. 
oe Chicago: P. F. 


Fate of the woman who lived in a 
shoe. 


s7f 


LADY “SATIN AND HER MAID 

. By Baroness des Chesnez. 

i2me. > Yok: ‘The Macmillan Com- 

pany. 5 

The history of Jean Paul and his 
little white mice. 

“HEAVE SHORT!” By Charlies Pendexter 

Durell. 12mo. Springfield, Mass.: Milton 


“By the author of “The Skipper of 
Cynthia B,” . : 





Lawton B. 
.: Milton 


= MLRROR ene. — 
New York: Bout & Liveright. 
A picture book necessitating the use 
of a ofirror for reading. 
CH B HIS PUPPY BINGO. By 
Helen Hill and 
— Yo The Macmillan Company. 


Company. (Linen.) 
at eloth-bound picture book for chil- 
ren. 


Travel and Description 
SPANISH GALICIA. By Aubrey F. G. 
Bell. 12mo.* New York: Duffield & Co. 
Travel notes on Galicia. 
GLIMPSES OF INDIAN AMERICA. By 
¥. W. Jordan. New York: Fiem- 


Present-day life-in Mexico and parts} 
of Central and South America. 

WHEN THE EAST Is IN THE WEST. 
By hems Madden. 12mo. New York: 
Fleming Ai. Revell Company. 

Pacific Coast sketches. 
“RACUNDRA’S” FIRST CRUISE. 4 Ar- 

thur Ransome. i2mo. New York: S. W. 

Salting on the~Sastern Battic. ~ 

Seience * 

THE CAUSE AND CONTROL OF SEX. 
By Cary 8. (pamphiet). Les An- 
geles, Cal.: The Austin Publishing Com- 
pany. - 

A theory of the determination of sex. 
SIDELIGHTS ON RELATIVITY. a Al- 

bert Einstein. i2mo. New York: E. P. 

Dutton @ Co $1.50. 

Two addresses by Dr. Einstein. 
“ELEMENTARY 2GOL0GY. Gewald H. 

Latter. svo. New York: E. P. Dutton & 

Co. $4.30. 

For students who have some know!l- 
edge of the elements of chemistry and 
physics. 

OLL AND GAS. By Alfred Peterson. 12mo. 
Kansas_city, 


Mo.: Franklin Hudson Pub- | 
lishing Company 


—— ne 
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not familiarwith of Last Chance.” 
the uniform of It is true to the 
the U. S. N. spirit of the 
Particularly . Cattle coun- 
when it was try, full of 
known that its racy hu- 
-he was the © mor and 
dude from reckless dar- 
the East who ing, and con- 
had come out taining a ro- 
to. run the Dia- mance of excep- 
mond Tail Ranch. tional charm. 
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Happiness in a Million Homes— 
| A New Plan 
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ocess 
nd hap- familiar with the school 
ess methods. Their way is not the 
teachers’ way. 

THE NEW PLAN—To meet the vital 
pee We go By, ER 
group specialists produced a re- 
ee er er One of 
‘nowledge. y & means 
self-help to knowledge, ly aid- 
im school work, and now used 
by children and their parents 

in ever @ million : 

1 2 ——— 
im * pay 
School work is harder and harder ald to progress. it is for enil- 
each year. If your child holds his ‘ren of Gli ages and grown-ups as well. It 
own in the struggle for education he % used. By every member of a progressive 
has @ fair chance of real success. ‘ult, advancment to all. 
Spots Se ng. or stip 0 grote be ts — 
almost sure to suffer Telly describing visualisiig “The 
— kon sepeceaas Qirole."—SEMD OW and tearm shout 
How about " wonderful work before the present 
werk"? it be ts uot mastering | Srie, withimen, 
do not blame the teachers. Our Suny, OW TRIAL—~Tou may have “The 
educational system ts Circle of Knowledge” in your own home 

with ‘the atridee Ceeins 22 for a time ample enough to prove tts worth. 

oT hoe commerce Ne objigation or est if you send it betk. 

Small monthly payments if you keep it. 

Home work is a necessary part of. Just fill out and mall the coupon below. 
alii amen: sh tein, is “aie 
New York, N. ¥. Send me for free examination, 
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“We have discovered a very keen 
delight in the-pages of 


THE HOPE OF 
HAPPINESS 


Meredith Nicholson's latest story of life, 
love and other matters in the Middle 
West. We truly’ enjoyed ‘The 
Hope of Happiness’.” 

—E. W. Osborn in the N. Y. World 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


$2.00, 
“The Hope of Happiness” is on sale at all bookstores. 


Ee old his liber 


To Vrieac, head of one of the 
demand for the 


# By H. B. SOMERVILLE 


A romance of old France, of the 
houses of Vrieac and. La Roche ai 


postage extra. 





for a woman’s life 


| VENGEANCE 


Id feud between the 3 


‘how, out 


arose a. great friendship and a greater love. 
— ai are nS em dhe Boyt oy or 


warring, now 
country. ere, * its — it will A oon delights * “3 
— the books of Sabatin, Farnol and the.great S 
writers of romance of the $2 net, 3 


past. 


Ask your bookseller about 
the $1000.00 Ashes of 
* Vengeance Prize Contest 











THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Author of Abraham Lincoin 
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“A 
life aiid-work of Roosevelt. The work has a pictorial 
~ vividness which has not been surpassed.”—Bosion Clobe. 
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ADV ERTISEMENT. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 





- When Your Guests Are ‘Gone — 


Are You Sorry You 
Ever Invited Them ? 


OST of us are, you know. We spoil.the very impression we try to 
We invite people to our homes, eager to prove ourselves 
good hosts. and hostesses, anxious to impress, certain that we 


create. 


will be calm, at ease, well-poised. 


But somehow little unexpected problems present themselves. 
how things do not ‘go exactly as we had planned. An _ introduction 
‘A course served incorrectly. Conversation slowly dying 
—and with obvious effort brought to life again. - 
just know that your guests must be noticing, silently misjudging, under- 
estimating. And you wish fervently that you never had invited them— 
that you never had exposed yourself to this humiliation. 


_ clumsily made. 


No one can achieve any‘amoynt of pleasure out of entertaining unless- . 
It is discomfort and uncertainty that 
And such blunders instantly betray one’s 


one can be absolutely at ease, 
cause embarrassing blunders. 
inexperience, one’s lack of knowledge. 


Only by knowing precisely what is expected of you on every occasion, 
under all circumstances, can you be thoroughly at ease. 
sure of yourself can you avoid the embarrassment of blunders. 
of being a good host or hostess, an ever-welcome guest, an agreeable and 
likable person is simply the secret of knowing what to do and say on every 
occasion—of being always calm, poised, self-possessed. 


Be Free From Al Embarrassment ! 





Some- 





Embarrassing! You 


Only by being 
The secret 


Let the Famous “Book of Etiquette” 
Tell You Exactly What to Do, Say, 
Write and Wear on Every Occasion. 


Thousands of men and women who were only a 
short time ago self-conscious and timid—who were 
constantly exposing themselves to the embarrassment 
and humiliation of blunders, who- betrayed them- 
selves instantly among strangers—are today winning 
respect and admiration wherever they go because of 


a manner free from embarrassment, free from the 
little crudities which perhaps even you do not suspect. 

The Book of Etiquette is today social secretary in 
hundreds of thousands of homes. It ‘is consulted 
whenever a wedding is planned, or a party, or a dinner. 


* 
It gives helpful 
It solves instantly the little ‘problems: that 
puzzle you. And, above all, it eliminates all doubt and 
uncertainty, prevents any blunders, protects against 


It gives authoritative information. 
advice. 


embarrassment. It is one of the most useful works 
you could possibly own—and half a million people 





their remarkable poise and ease of manner. 


Instead of learning through- painful errors, in- 
stead of blundering through social life in an agony 
of fear lest conspicuous blunders be made, they 
learned at once through the famous Book of 
Etiquette exactly what was expected of them. 
They found out exactly what to do, say, write and 
wear on every occasion. And this new knowledge 
banished all doubt, timidity and self-cénsciousness; 
gave them a Wonderful new poise and confidence. 


Are you sure of yourself? Or will you admit that 
you are sometimes just: the !east bit in doubt⸗- 
sometimes the least bit afraid that yow have done 
or said the wrong thing? 


Can you create conversation and keep it Gentine 
smoothly?, Or are you ever “tongue-tied” among 
strangers, unable to express the things you would 
like to, unable to make yourself pleasant and 
agreeable? 


Are you a “good mixer”—or do you never feel 


“at home” among strangers; always alone and out 
of place? 


How Manners Dress Your Personality. 

As clothes dress your body, manners dress your 
personality. Not manners as the world ordinarily 
understands them— stilted, unnatural mannerisms 
—but poise, ease, dignity, confidence. The kind of 


at once, however, as 





~ manner that the Book of Etiquette will give you— 





NOW 98 3 


ONLY 
The Famous Book of Etiquette 
500,000 Have Paid the 
Regular Price of $3.50 


For a limited time, Nelson Doubleday, Inc., makes 
this extraordinary offer: If you act — you can 
secure the famous two-volume Boo tiquette for 


' which half a million people paid $3. <0 for the ex- 


tremely low price of only $1.98. 


The same Book of Eti 
for line, page for page! 


—— J for word, line 
Identical- 


omitted. 
“ly the same edition for which *h 500,000 people paid the 


ns publishing price. Now yours for practically 


Send No Money 


Just your name and address on the coupon is suffi- 
cient: soon as we receive it-we will send you your 
set of the Book of Etiquette. You are urged to act 

it is —— —* —* offer m ow. 
soorr be —— Why not do it today, NO 
while you are thinking of it? 


have found this to be positively true. 


A Rare Offer To You. 

You want the Book of Etiquette. You 2* 
help wanting a work so F 4 ; 
authofitative. Let us send you your set t ay. 
~ Examine it. See for yourself how important it is 
that you-own it. Take advantage of the unusual 
offer made in the panel to the left. r 

. Just clip and mail the coupon. The complete 
two-volume set of the Book of Etiquette will be 
_ sent to you at once. But don’t put if off. It is 
quite possible that this generous special-price offer 
will never be made again. Take advantage of it 
NOW. The Book of Etiquette will be sent to you 
‘in a plain carton, with no identifying marks. 
Address. Nelson Doubleday, Inc., ve 310, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 310 
Garden City, New York. 

Without a cent in advance, you may send me, in a plain 
carton, the lete. two set of the Book of Etiquette 
at the special limited bargain When the books arrive 
I will pa pa the postman only S98 98 (plus few cents postage) 
instead of $3.50, the regular price. ‘1 am tq have the privilege 
of returning the books and having my mioney refunded any 
time within 5 days, if | am not delig ted with them. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS FOR CITIZEN 


EXT Saturday, Oct. 27, és the sixty- 

fifth anniversary of Theodore Roose- 

velt’s birth. On that day the house 
in which he was born, 28 East Twentieth 
Street, New York City, will be dedicated 
as @ museum of Americanism, open to the 
public. The dedicators are the Woman's 
Roosevelt Memorial Association. Among 
the memorabilia assembled in the house is 
the manuscript of. a speech by Theodore 
Roosevelt, which has never appeared in 
print. The speech was delivered before the 
Liberal Club of Buffalo on Jan. 26, 
1893. 

Though at that time Mr. Roose- 
velt had not yet reached the age of 
25, he spoke from long experience 
when he discussed “The Duties of 
American Citizenship.” He had 
been United States Civil Service 
Commissioner for four years. . He 
had served in the Legislature at 
Albany . and _hed taken an active 
part in the State Republican organi- 
zation, sometimes as an insurgent. 

Two years after the Buffalo speech 
he wag to become Police 'Commis- 
sioner of New York City. 

Characteristically, he opened his 
address with the assertion that 
manliness was the first essential of 
good citienship. It was not many 
years since he had gone to his 
ranch in-the West to build up his 
health, an@ the subject of physical 
fitness was much in his mind, 

“No man,” he said, “can be «a 
yood citizen who is not a good hus- 
band and a good father, who is not 
honest in hig dealings with other 
men and women, faithful to his 
friends and fearless in the presence - 
of his fees, who has not got «a 
sound heart,.a sound mind and a 
sound body.” 

As in his years of national prom- 
inence, Mr. Roosevelt stressed the 
need of combining, in public life, 
the practical with the ideal, the 
common sense of the every-day man 
with the lofty principles of the 
philosopher and the dreamer. 
Throughout the speech can be felt 
the high pressure of conviction that 
was to carry its author to the 
Presidency of the Repubdlic and to 
world-wide fame. 

Extracts from the Buffalo address 
of Mr. Roosevelt are here presented. 

ss 86 
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country that every man must 
devote a 
his time to doing his duty 
in the political life of the com- 


== 


reasonable share of 


munity.. No man has, a right to 
shirk his political duties under 
whatever plea of pleasure or busi- 
ness; and while such shirking may 
be pardoned in those of small means, 
it is entirely unpardonable in those 
among whom it is most. common—in 
the people whose circumstances give 
them freedom in the struggle for 
life. 

A great Many of our men in busi- 
ness, or of our young men who are 
bent on enjoying life (as they have 
a perfect right to if only they do not 


plume themselves upon being good citizens 
if they even vote; yet votipg is the very last 
of their duties: 


(Copyright, 1923, by The New York Times Compeny.’ 


By Theodore Roosevelt 


An Unpublished Address From the Early Days of 


free community. Their place is under a 
despotism. ~ 


F freedom is worth having, if the right 
I of self-government is a valuable right, 
then. the one and the other must. be 
retained exactly as our forefathers acquired 
them, by labor, and especially by labor in 
organization; that is, in combination with 
our fellows who have the same interests and 
the same principles, 
We should not accept the excuse of the 


the Great American Who Was Born 65 Years Ago 


to go to ward meetings, to organize political 
clubs, and to take a personal share in all 
the important details of practical politics; 
men who further urge against their going 
the fact that they think the condition of 
political morality low, and are afraid that 
they may be required to do what is not right 
if they go into politics. 
7 * s 


E first duty of an American citizen is 
that he shall work in politics; his sec- 
ond duty is that he shall do that work 


Theodore Roosevelt as Civil Service Commissioner, 1893. 
Drawing by Gordon Stevenson. 
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in a practical manner, and his third is that 
tt shall be done in accord with the highest 
principles of honor and justice. * + 


To do the best work, people must. be 
organized; and, of course, an organization is 


- 


zation covering the whole nation and 
bering its millions of adherents, or an 
ciation of citizens in a particular 
banded together to win a certain spe 
victory. 3 
Somebody has said that a racing cht 
like a good rifle, is a bundle of inco 
patibilities; that you must get the ut 
possible sail power without sacrificing 
other quality, and yet that you cannot 
sacrificing some other quality if you. 
do get the utmost sail power; 
in short, you have got to make n 
or less of a compromise.on each 
order to acquire the dozen in 
needful; but, of course. in maki 
this compromise you must be ¥ 
careful for the sake of som 


ocali 


7 


unimportant not to sacrifice any oF 


the great principles of cess 
vita) architecture. 

Well, it is about so with a ms 
political work. He has got to 
serve his independence on the. 


hand; and, on the other, unless he] 
wishes to be a wholly ineffective, 


crank, he has got to have so 
sense of party allegiance and pai 
responsibility, and he has got 
realize that in any given exige 
it may be a matter of duty to s 
fice one quality, or it may be an 
ter of duty to sacrifice the other. 
’ i . uf 
A man may feel-so strongly & 
or against certain principles held : 
one party, or certain principles f 


by the other, that he is unable 


give his full adherence to either. 
such a case I feel that he has @ 
right to plead this lack of : 
with either party as an excuse 
refraining from active political 
prior to election. 

It will, of course, bar him 
the primaries of the two 

and preclude him from 4 
his share in. organizing their ma 
agement; but, unless he is very t 
fortunate, he can surely find a 
ber of men who are in the same 
sition as himself and who agree W 
him on some specific piece of px 
cal work, and they can turn in p 
tically and effectively long b 
election to try to do this new 
of work in a practical manner. 
* * 

NE seemingly very cess 
caution to utter is that a ms 
who goes into politics 

not expect to reform eve 
right off, with a jump. 
I know many excellent young 


who, when ewakened to the fact 


that they have neglected their p 
cal duties, feel an i 

pulse to form themselves. into 
organization which shall forti 

purify politics everywhere, nati 


-e 


State and city alike; and I know: 


of a man who, having gone 
once to « primary, and havi 
course, been unable to 


ccormp 


> 


anything in a place where he knew 


no one and could not combine. wit 
any one, returned, saying it © 

quite useless for a good citizen to’ 
to accomplish anything in such 


manner. 
To these too hopeful or too. easily ¢ 


couraged people I always feel like readin 


Artemus Ward's article upon the p 
his town who came together in a 
to resolve that the town chould 
Union and the Civil War, but were ua 


EGIN with the little thing, and 46:1 
expect to accomplish anything 
an effort. Of course, if you | 


ee: 
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go there, you will find yourself 
> “wholly out of place; but if you 
4 keep on ‘atteading and try to form 
k _associations with other men whom 
> you meet at che politicul gatherings, 
y or whom you can persuade to at- 
tend them, you will very soon find 
_ + yourself a weight. 
: In the same way, if a man feels 
,that the politics of his city, for in- 
Stance, are very corrupt and wants 
to reform them, it would be an ex- 
cellent idea for him to begin with 
his district. If he joins with other 
le who think as he does, to 


— 


iorm a club where abstract politi- |. 


eal virtue will be discussed, he may 
“do a great deal of good. We need 
- such clubs; but he must also get to 
know his own ward or his own dis- 
‘trict, put himself in communication 
with the decent people in that dis- 
trict, of whom we may rest assured 
there will be many willing and able 
to do something practical for the 
procurance of better government. 





will do what he honestly deems best 
‘for the community, without regard 
to how his actions may affect his 
prospects, not only does he become 
infinitely more useful as a public 
servant, but he has a far better 
time. 
s- — 3 

The man who is always sneering 
at our public life and our public 
men is a thoroughly bad citizen, and 
what little influerfte he wields in the 
community is wielded for evil. The 
public speaker or the editorial writer 
who teaches men of education that 
their proper attitude toward Amer- 
ican politics should be one of dis- 
like or indifference is doing all he 
can to perpetuate and aggravate the 
very evils of which he is ostensibly 
complaining. : 

. * ¢ 

Exactly as it is generally the case 
that when a man bewails the 
decadence of our Civilization he is 





. Let him set to work to procure a 
better Assemblyman or better Alder- 
man before he tries his hand at 
making a Mayor, a Governor or a 
President. 

* ¢ — 

T is perfectly right to consider 
1 the question of failure while 
shaping one’s efforts to succeed 
in the struggle for the right; but 
there should be no consideration of 
it whatsoever when the question is 
as to whether one should or should 

not make 4 struggle for the right. 
When once a band of 150 or 200 

* honest, intelligent men, who mean 
business and know their business, is 
found in any district, whether in one 
of the regular organizations or out- 
side, you can guarantee that the 
local politicians of that district will 
‘begin to treat it with a combination 

. of fear, hatred and respect, and that 
its influence will be felt; and that 
while sometimes men will be elected 
to office in direct defiance of. its 
Wishes, more often the successful 
candidates will feel that they have to 
pay some regard to its demands for 
Public decency and honesty. 


T ix a bad sign for the country 
nal to see one class of our citizens 
‘ sneer at practical politicians, 
_ dnd another at Sunday school poli- 
tics. No man can do both effective 
and decent work in public life yn- 
- tess he is a practical politician on 
- the one hand, and a sturdy believer 
ain Sunday school politics on the 
other. 
i — » . — 
if a man is willing to get office, 
r_to keep it when gotten at the 
cost of his convictions, his useful- 
Mess is gone. 
aD ‘< 7 . . 
F Often the men in this country who 
| have done the best work for our 
public life have not been the men 
tn office. 


1 do not think that any man should 

* let himself regard his political ca- 

freer as a means of livelihood, or as 

this sole occupation in life; for if he 

does he immediately becomes most 
» seriously handicapped. 











The moment that he begins to 
think how .such and such an act 
by wil affect the voters in his district, 
will affect some great political 
Geader who will have an influence over 
his destiny, he is hampered ahd his 














_ Ways 
~ it happens to be the Noles of the 
_ devil, then it is a man's clear duty 
_ to defy its behests. 


* 6 







e demagogue is as unlovely a 
—— as the courtier. 


There is every reason why a man 
“should have an honorable ambition 
to stay in office when he is in; but 
ct he ought to make up his mind that 
>the cares for it only as long as he 
‘an stay in it on his own terms, 
‘without sacrifice of. his own princi- 




































| @f service, than can the man who 

» grows gray in the public employ- 

& | ment at the cost of sacrificing what 
* believes to be true and honest. 


*- + — 















himself physically, mentally and 








the vulgar and violent party organ, 


or with sarcasm, innuendo, and the 


half-truths that are worse than lies 
in gome professed organ of inde- 
pendence. 

Not only should criticism be hon- 
est, but it should be intelligent in 
order to be effective, 


Sweeping charges really do very 
little good. When I was in the 
New. York Legislature, one of the 
things I used to mind most was the 
fact that at the close of every ses- 
sion the papers that affect morality 
invariably said that that particular 
Legislature was the worst Legisla- 
ture since the days of Tweed. The 
statement was not true as a rule; 
and, in any event, to lump all the 
members, good and bad, in sweep- 
ing condemnation simply hurt the 
good and helped the bad. 

s. ¢ 8 

Criticism should be fearless, but I 
again reiterate that it should be 
honest and should be discriminating. 





influence in Congress is now very 
small indeed; and from a pretty in- 
timate acquaintance with several 
Congresses I am entirely satisfied 
that there is among the members a 
very small proportion indeed . who 
are corruptible, in the sense that 
they will let their action be influ- 
enced by Money or its equivalent. 

Congressmen are very often dema- 
gogues; they are very often btind 
partisans; they are often exceeding- 
ly shortsighted, narrow-minded and 
bigoted; but they are not usually 
corrupt; and to accuse a narrow- 

i of corruption 
when he is perfectly honest is mere- 
ly to set him more firmly in his evil 
course and to help him with his con- 
stituents, who recognize that the 
charge is entirely unjust, and in re- 
pelling it lose sight of the man’s rea! 
shortcomings. 

I have known more than one State 
Legislature, more than one Board of 
Aldermen, against which the charge 
of corruption could perfectly legiti- 





Theodore Roosevelt’s Birthplace, ‘at 28 East 20th Street, Restored by the Woman's 
Roosevelt Memorial Association. 


From Etching by Ernest D. Roth, 1923. 


morally a first-class type of the 
decadent, so it is usually the case 
that when a man is perpetually 
sneering at American politicians, 
whether worthy or unworthy, he 
himself is a poor citizen and a friend 
of the very forces of evil against 
which he professes to contend. 

Too often these men seem to care 
less for attacking bad men ‘han 
for ruining the characters of good 
men with whom they disagree on 
some public question; and while 
their influence against the bad is al- 
most nil, they are sometimes able to 
weaken the hands of the good by 


withdrawing from them support to}: 


which they are entitled; and they 
thus count in the sum totai of forces 
that work for evil. 


T is the duty of all ctizens, ir- 
respective of party, to de- 
nounce and, so far as may be, 

to punish crimes against the public. 
But exactly as the public man who 
commits a crime against the public 
is one of. the worst of criminals, 
so, close on his heels in the race for 
iniquitous distinction, comes the 
man who falsely charges ‘the public 
servant with outrageous wrongdo- 
ing, whether it is done with foul- 





mouthed and foolish directness in 





When it is sweeping and unintelli- 
gent, and directed against good and 
bad alike, or against the good and 
bad quilities of any man alike, it is 
very harmful.. It tends steadily to 
deteriorate the characters of our 
public men; and it tends to produce 
a very unwholesome spirit among 
young men of education, and espe- 
cially among the young men in our 
colleges. 

* eee 

CCASIONALLY it is necessary 
O to beat a pretty good man, 
who is not quite good enough, 
even at the cost of electing a bad 
one; but it should be thoroughly 
recognized that this can be neces- 
sary only occasionally, and, indeed, 
I ‘may say only in very exceptional 
cases, and that, as a rule, where it 
is done the effect is thoroughly un- 
wholesome in every way, and those 
taking part in it deserve the severest 
censure from all honest people. 
s s+ & 

I recently read in a religious paper 
an article railing at the corruption 
of our public life, in which it was 
stated incidentally that the lobby 


was recognized as all powerful in 
| Washington. This is untrue. There 


was a day when the lobby was very 
important at Washington, but its 


mately be brought, but it cannot be 
brought against Congress. 
*- ¢ & 

The man who wishes to do his 
duty as a citizen in our country 
must be imbued through and through 
with the spirit of Americanism. 
* * * If he its a wealthy man, 
@ man of means and standing, he 
must. really feel, not mierely af- 
fect to feel, that no social differ- 
ences obtain save such as a man 
can in some way himself make by 
his own actions. 

People sometimes ask me if there 
is not a prejudice against a man of 
wealth and education in ward poll- 
tics. I do not think there is, un- 
less the man in turn shows that he 
regards the fact of his having 
wealth and education as giving him 
a claim to superiority aside from 
the merit he is able to prove him- 
self to have in actual service. * * * 

Do not let him think about the 
matter at all. Let him go into the 
political contest with no more 
thought of such matters than a col- 
lege boy gives to the social standing 
of the members of his own and rival 
teams in a- hotly contested foot- 
ball.match. As soon as he begins 
he will speedily not only get inter- 
ested for the sake of politics, 








‘ or parentage; 


also take a good healtfiy interest in 
playing the game itself—an interest 
which is perfectly normal and 
praiseworthy, and to which\only a 
prig would object—he will begin to 
work up the nization in the 
way that will be most effective; he 
won't care a rap about who is put 
to work with him, save in so far as 
he is a good fellow and an efficient 
worker. 

There was one time that a num- 
ber of men who think as we do 
(one of the number being myself). 
got hold of one of the Assembly 
districts of New York, and ran it 
in really an ideal way, better than 
any other Assembly district has 
ever been run before or since by 
either party. . 

We did it by hard work and good 
organization; by working practi- 
cally, and yet by being honest and 
square in motive and method; espe- 
cially did we do it by all turning 
in as straight-out Americans with- 
out any regard to distinctions of 
race origin. 

Among the many men who did a 
wreat deal in organizing our vic- 
tories were the son of a Presby- 
terlan clergyman, the nephew of a 
Hebrew rabbi, and two well-known 
Catholic gentlemen. We also had a 
Columbia College professor (the 
stroke oar of a university crew), a 
noted retail butcher, the editor of a 
local German paper, various brokers, 
bankers, lawyers, bricklayers and a 
stonemason, who was particularly 
useful to us, although on questions 
of theoretic rather than applied 
politics he had a decidedly socialistic 
turn of mind. 

* . * 

N the New York Legislature, 
I when it fell to my lot to choose 
a committee—which I always 
esteemed my most important duty at 
Albany—no less than three out of the 
four men I chose were of Irisn birth 
and three abler and 
more fearless and disinterested men 
never sat in a legislative body; while 
among my special political and per- 
sonal friends in that body was a 
gentleman from the Southern tier of 
counties, who was a German by 
birth, but who was just as straight 
United States as if his ancestors had 
come-over here in the Mayflower or 

in Henry Hudson’s yacht. 

Of course, none of these men of 
Irish or German birth would have 
been worth their salt had they con- 
tinued to act after coming here as 


Irishmen or Germans, or as any- . 


thing but plain straight-out Amer- 
icans. We have not any reom here 
for a divided allegiance. A man’ has 
got to be an American and nothing 
else; and he has no business to be 
mixing us up with questions of for- 
eign politics, British or Irish, Ger- 
man or French, and no business to 
try to perpetuate their language and 
customs in the land of complete re~- 
ligious toleration and equality. 

If, however, he does become hon- 
estly and in good faith an American, 
then he is entitled to stand precisely 
as all other Americans stand, and it 
is the height of un-Americanism to 
discriminate against him in any way 
because of creed or birthplace. 

Questions of race origin, ike ques- 
tions of creed, must not be con- 
sidered; we wish to do gocd work, 
and we are all Americans, pure and 
simple. 

* ¢ @ 

N facing the future and in striv- 
ing, 
measure 

capacity, to work out the salvation 
of our land, we should be neither 
timid pessimists nor foolish opti- 
mists. . We should recognize the 
dangers that exist and that threaten 
us; we should neither overestimate 
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THE STRONG MAN OF TIBET 


VII.—At Lhasa, Dr. McGovern Dotts His 


By WILLIAM MONTGOMERY 
McGOVERN 
Copyright im the United States of 
America. and Canada by THE New 
York Tres, in England by The Daily 
Telegraph (London),in Australasia by 
the United Cable Service (Australasia). 
AU rights strictly reserved by the 
British Buddhist Mission to. Tibet. 
ERE we met with a fresh dif- 
ficulty. All day long we had 
been passing people going 
to Lhasa, for the next day 
was to be the Tibetan New Year's 
and at New Year’s time thou- 
sands of persons, especially monks, 
flock into Lhasa in order to join in 
the special festivities which take 
place during that period. The city 
was packed with people, and it was 
impossible to find a single place to 
stay, as in the resthouses people 
were already sleeping twenty or 
thirty in a room. This held true not 
only of Potala Shol, but also of the 
City of Lhasa itself, about a mile 
away. More than two hours were 
spent in roaming round and round 
the whole place trying in vain to se- 
_ eure a spot where we could stay for 
the night. The streets of Lhasa, in 
honor of the occasion, were full of 
drunken brawlers. I was in great 
fear of detection; and I knew that, 
if detected, I should be seriously in- 
jured, if not actually-murdered, by 
the irresponsible mob. Eventually, 
when it seemed that we should have 
to sleep in the streets for the night, 
ihaten went up to a house in the 
very heart of the city, chiefly in- 
habited by officials. There he stated 
that we were Sikkimese pilgrims just 
- arrived and without lodgings, and 
implored its occupants to allow us 
to use a small room for the night, 


even though they were not profes- - 


sional lodging-house keepers. Final- 
ly he returned announcing success, 
but so ill was I by this time that I 
had to be carried up the steps by the 
two servants. 

I was dumped down in the tiny 
rpom allotted to us and immediately 
fei asleep for two or three hours. 
On waking I inquired the name of 
our benefactor and found him to be 





most cases cloth, or occasionally 
glazed paper, is nailed to the win- 
dow frame. . 

The whole morning the market 
place was full of revelers, singing, 
shouting and dancing: Many were 
letting off squibs; some of these of 
giant . dimensions. Suddenly the 
house was shaken by a terrific ex- 
plosion. I thought at. first that a 
bomb had been placed under my 
window, but on looking out I found 
that by accident the whole fire- 
works stall had exploded, stunning 
every one in the vicinity. Four per- 
sons were killed and five more seri- 
ously injured. Owing to faulty 
manufacture of the fireworks .such 
accidents are very — in Lhasa, 


a Lepcha clerk called Sonam, who ” 


had charge of the postal communica- 
tion between Tibet and Indie. As I 
intended to communicate-to the Gov- 
ernment of India the fact of my ar- 
rival in Lhasa I decided to reveal 
myself to Sonam that same evening. 
Doffing as much of my disguise as 
I could at a moment’s notice,. I went 
into his room and announced myself. 
The poor man received what was 
probably the shock of his life, more 
particularly as he had been the 
channel of communication for the 
orders to the local officials to have 
me stopped en route. He recovered 
his presence of mind, however, and 
at once put himself out to make 
things as pleasant as possible. He 
insisted ,upon my using his own 
room while he slept in a smaller 
adjoining chamber, and here I stayed 
during the whole of my residence in 
Lhasa. : 

On one polnt Lhasa is curiously 


modern. Only the very wealthiest - 


families can afford to have a whole 


one of five in Sonam’s fiat. 
The next morning (Feb. 18) I ar- 








Disguise and Seeks the Protection of the Country's Real Ruler. : a 


arrival. He said nothing concerning 
this to the general court, but drew 
aside his favorite Minister, Tsarong 
Shapé, and told him to give me an 
interview in order to see what sort 
of. a person I was. 

In the afternoon Tsarong returned 
to his own palace in the heart of 
Lhasa, very near where I was stay- 
ing,.and, though he had contracted 
a chill and high fever during the 
morning, he sent me a very cour- 
feous note asking me to call on him. 
When I arrived he was asleep, but on 
being awakened he had me brought 
into his private rooms and gave me 
a very kindly welcome, after which 
we remained in confidential conver- 
sation for over three hours. 


Tibetan Musicians at Lhasa. 


Tsarong possesses a very unusual 
personality and is the one really 
great man of Tibet. In my opinion, 
he is destined to play in his own 
country the same réle that Bismarck 
did in Germany and Ito in Japan, 
though, of course, he has to -work 
with infinitely inferior material. In- 
cidentally, he is, in Tibet, the soli- 
tary instance of a self-made man. 





of incarnate abbot such as that held 





by the Dalai Lama, are occupied by 
members of about thirty aristocratic 
families. Below this the principal 
secondary posts are the preserves of 
a group of about one hundred and 
twenty families. Tsarong belongs to. 
none of these. In fact, his father 
ranked below an ordinary peasant, 
being a bow and arrow maker. This 
is an occupation much despised by 
the Tibetans, rendering a man prac- 
tically an outcast. 

The name of Tsarong and the title 
of Shapé are both acquired. As a 
boy he was known as Namgang. A 
spirited, reckless lad, his early esca- 
pades made Lhasa “ too hot to hold 





him,”’ and at the age of 14 he had to 


flee to Mongolia, where he became a 
roving adventurer. His chance in 
life came a few years later, when 
the Dalai Lama was forced to seek 
refuge in the same country—Mon- 
golia—in 1904, at the time that the 
Younghusband expedition marched 
into Tibet. The temper of his Holi- 
ness at that time was such that he 
found it difficult to obtain or keep 
any servants. Consequently, he was 
glad to accept Namgang as a per- 
sonal attendant. The loyalty and the 





intelligence of the new servant soon 
attracted attention, 








- In the previous instalments 
mali 


will appear next Sunday. 


the iis of the second journey 
eds the struggle over the 


layan passes and in 
bleak tableland of the interior. The eighth and final chapter 


and the young 
fellow was ad- 
snow- | 
the 








ing to that of a private soldier and 
given a commission. On the return 
of the Dalai Lama to Tibet, in 1908, © 


His: greatest opportunity arrived: 
with the Chinese invasion of Tibet-in 
1909-10. The Dalai Lama filed, this” 
time to India, and the Chinese sent 
@ pursuing army after him. Nam-— 
gang, by his magnificent defense of 
Chushul, kept the Chinese back long” 
enough to allow the Dalai Lama to. 
escape into British territory. Nam- 
gang then attempted to follow him, 
but his retreat was cut off. Even 
tually he managed to get through 
the Chinese lines by dressing him- 
self up as a courier of the Indian 
Government, carrying British mail 
from Yatung into Sikkim. In this” 
way the young officer was able to- 
rejoin his leader-in Darjeeling. In- 
cidentally, Tsarong took my arrival ~~ 
in Lhasa as a huge joke, for he re-- 
minded me that, while I had got” 
from India to Tibet in disguise, he 
had been able to accomplish the- 
same feat in an opposite direction. —__ 

In 1911 the outbreak of the revolu-~ 
tion in China weakened the morale” 


tunity to restore the Dalai Lama to” 
power. He entered Tibet secretly, 
raised peasant revolts against the 
Chinese garrisons and in the end” 
forced them all to surrender. At the ™ 
same time the old Tibetan officlals, 
who had been in friendly relations | 
with the Chinese, were either ban= ~~ 
ished or killed. Among those who 
met the latter fate was a Shapé or 
Secretary of State called Tsarong, 
He and his son were hacked to pieces 

in the streets of Lhasa by a party “| 
of fighting monks. The Dalai Lama ~ | 
returned to Lhasa in triumph. As_ 2 
a result for his services Namgang — 
was made a Shapé, and at the same _~ 
time created Commander-in-Chief” — 
of the army and Master of the Mint. | 
The old Tsarong having left no heirs, © 
Namgang was presented with the © 
Tsarong estate. - Hereafter he as- 
sumed the title of Tsarong Shapé. * 
To make possession doubly sure, | 
Namgang married both the daughter — 
and the daughter-in-law of the old ~ 
Tsarong Shapé. The latter was the ~ 
widow of the murdered son. Tsarong. — 
therefore, is one of the few people 

in Tibet who openly practice polyg- 
amy. ik 
Tsarong has retained his personal ~ 
popularity with the Dalai Lama and 

is now the most powerful individual 

in the country. He is very modern’ — 
in his ideas, and wishes to see the 
same awakening in Tibet as has 
taken place in Japan. Acting under 
his advice the Dalai Lama. has in- 
stituted many reforms which have 
had an enormously beneficial effect 
upon the country. Needless to say, 
these reforms have met with vigor- 
ous opposition on the part of the 
monks, and among the priestly 


Numerous attempts 
assassinate him, 


strong guard about his person. 
During this first interview, after 
we had conversed for some time 


a 


been actively in favor of permittin 
our whole party coming to as 
from the first, and privately he w 
pleased that I had been able - 
carry through the secret enterprise. 
He told me, moreover, that ~ 
Dalai Lama was by no means 
pathetic. Nevertheless, as the Ti. 
betan Government, acting under) 
pressure from the monks, had re- "| 


had arrived in disguise, it was 
essary for me to undergo cert 
formalities. He advised me to maki 
official notification of my arrival 
the City Magistrates the next ¢ 
These officials would report the i 
‘ter to Kashak, or Cabinet of Mi 


promised to put in a good word 
( Continued on Page 18) - 
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THE REAL DUSE BEHIND. THE LEGEND 


* With a Comparison Between This High Priestess of Melancholy and Ellen Terry, Spirit of Eternal Youth 


\ 


. 


By HENRIETTA STRAUS 


all the annals of dramatic art, 
perhaps no one has ever reached 

so high a plane and yet re- 
mained so shadowy and remote 

as Eleanora Duse. For, to those 
few who have seen her act, she is} 
- the greatest of all great actresses. 
But to the public at large who have 
not seen her, she is little more than 
a myth. Though scarcely a decade 
inactive, and not yet old enough to 
retire, she has already become a 
legend of the theatre. And even in 
Italy, where her art had its roots 
and its flowering, this art was only 


went so far as to declare that if aj;was the only one who understood 
similar project could be started in| her style, which, she said, was that 
Italy, she would he willing to give|of Leonardo da Vinci. 
mer services incognito.” As though Since then she seems to have made 
Duse could walk across the stage | some concessions for her coming tour 
and remain ‘‘incognito”! over here. -One of these, ‘‘La Porta 
Her difficulty, then, was to find aj Chiusa,’’ by Marco Praga, is not 
dramatic vehicle that would bridge; only by the foremost dramatic critic 
over the past with the present. For|in Italy, but by an old friend of 
her genius was too conscious of its| Duse’s,. as well. ‘‘His father was 
maturity and too sincere in its utter- 2 aig pene sig i. — 
ance not to reject, instinctively, the Pp mort of reaction, he prof . re 
incongruities of youth and passion, 


hate all poetry, and tries to be very 
on the one hand, and the cynicism} hard and strong. But,” she added, 
of the modern ‘‘grotesquerie,” On| with a twinkle, ‘‘he is poetic in spite 
the other; and yet it was too sensi- 


counterfeit semblance of the flame 
that had burned. so steadily and so 
luminously in the immortal years of 
her activity. As long as she had/to tea. She gave me flowers. And, 
allowed her creative powers free and | because she knew that I was inter- 
—— ge they —* — and | ested in the various art movements 
mulat e n -sic ° - ‘ 
—— wie hag — —— that were then going on in Italy. 
and forced to feed upon the tragic| he took me, one morning, to sce 
realities of her inner life, they had; her physician and friend, a remark- 
turned and rent her. able Russian woman whose home 
So that if in the old days, after; wax a rendezvous in Rome for all 
some particularly exacting perform-|the artists, musicians and writers 
ance, such as ‘“‘Gioconda,” sh€/of the day. And here, for the one 
would have to be carried, exhausted. | anq only time in our acquaintance, 
from her carriage to her bed, there I saw Duse actually gay. For our 
was now scarcely # wet or glOOMY | tostess was in her’ street clothes 


Duse, however, saw and felt my 
efforts, and, as much as she able, 
tried te show it. She invited me 





of himself.” 


a tradition until several years ago. 


Then, with a few performances of 


Thsen’s “The Lady from the 
Sea,"’ she re-established her 
claim to world supremacy. 
That was in Turin, in the 
signed of 1921. And it was in 

the preceding January of that 
year that Duse was in Rome. 

She was there, at the time, 

negotiating with. the Italian 

‘theatrical trust; and, by.one 

of: those circumstances ar- 

ranged by choice or by ‘les- 
tiny, I happened to make my 
quarters in the hotel where 
she was staying. Being then 
far from well, she was prac- 
tically seeing no one except on 
business. That she saw me at 
all was hecause, I think, of 
her desire to come to Amer- 
lea. But to whatever it was 
due, it ended one of my questa. 

All my life, it seemed to me, I 

had wanted to meet Duse. 

Yet, when that meeting came, 
* I did not kn pw her. It was 

fm one of the small hotel re- 

rooms which she her- 

self had designated. And as I 

sat there, nervously waiting, 

Ahere had entered an elderly 

Woman, dressed plainly and 

unobtrusively in a black suit 

and hat. Her hair was gray. 
her figure mature, her face 
etched with tiny lines of pain. 

And it was only when she bhe- 

fan to speak that J recognized 

her as Duse. Then, by some 

‘miracle of the flesh, all these 
, lying evidences seemed to van- 
: ish; and one became aware of 

only the delicate charm and 
contour of the cheek, the wist- 
ful eagerness of the eyes, the 
compelling exquisiteness of 
voice and hands and gesture. 

.. “Won't you tell me some- 
thing,’’ I asked her, ‘‘of these 
last ten years of silence?’’ 

““Don’t you think,’’ she an- 
| Bweréd gently, ‘‘that an art- 
"it’s private life should be 

gacred?"’ 80 I put the ques- 
~ tion to the future, and so 
m4 learned of her longing to come 

' here. After that we met every 
day, though no longer in a . 

. public room; for I then began 

- to try to bring about her wish. 

This desire for an American 

tour seemed almost an obses- 

sion, an obsession doubfiess 
increased by the indecision of 

Hier managers in Rome. 

“They cannot make up their 
* minds,"’ she complained, 
© “where they want me to be- 

gin. One time, it is.in Turin; 
Another time, in Milan; and 

"then; again, in Rome. In 
~ America, it is different. There 

__ 7 they say, ‘All right,’ and it is 
~~ done. And in the meantime, I 

burn." she added, clasping her 

‘hands to her breast. 

Then, too, they could not 
Agree upon her répertoire, for she 
‘Yefused to revive the plays in which 

#he had triumphed. ‘How can I?” 

. She urged in defense. “You see 

oe ‘this worn mask, this gray hair, 

_ this mature body ?”’. pointing to each 

ns she spoke. “A strong love motive 

fer me ts out of the question.’”” Yet 
she would not censider more re- 

*“¢eently published successes, because 

she felt that these ‘‘grotesqueries,”’ 

ae she culled them, were not for 
ber. : 

This was not, however, from any 
. prejudice against their -modernity. 
Es “Ong ef her missions to Rome had 

been to Induce the Government to 
hack a movement somewhat like 
“that of the Little Theatre here. In 

— “un interview given to the news- 
“papers she said that when she went 

" %© Paris it was: not the Comédie 

Francaise, but the Vieux Colombier 

witich she visited. And she _even 


* 
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ees 


— 











tive to all that lived and breathed 








and had its being between the back 


That she will also do 
Morta” 


“La Citta 
is doubtless surprising to 





drop and the footlights not to be 
profoundly aware of every shifting 
need. And so it presented the rare 
spectacle of a great and mature ar- 
tist: seeking to preserve her own 
artistic identity in the drama of a 
past decade and at the same time 
doing her utmost to further the ad- 
vanced stage of a new generation. 
The play she finally chose was 
Ibsen’s passioniess ‘Lady From the 
Sea’’ because, as she said, it was 
“poetic, and not too much of a 
strain.” “Besides,”” she went on to 
explain, “it will be easy to costume 
for I will not wear a perruque.” 
And then she described what she 
wanted: a headgear that would com- 
pletely conceal her hair and yet 
suggest the colors of the sea, so as 
‘to blend with her dress. She was 
already corresponding about it with 
aime. Gontcharova in Paris; for the 








Russian couturiére, she declared, 


day which did not see her confined 
to that bed. Her only companion in 








he: suffering was a gentle, sad-faced 


when we arrived, and Duse did not 
like her hat! ‘Take it off,” Duse 
laughingly commanded; and, 





Kin ig ERO 


Yet one day, in a discussion 
of the drama, she sudderily de- 
‘““There has been no great 
Italien poet since d’Annunzio.” 
Though the break between these 
two famous lovers has, apparently, 
been irreconcilable, his fecund 
imagination still oe her own more 
poignant one in thrall, And though 
this break, which od only an epi- 
sode in his life, has wrecked her 
own, it has not been the sole cause 
of wrecking her body. 

“*Life is terrible,"” she mid to me 
one day, after a siege of pain. ‘‘Be- 
cause,” I boldly ventured, “you 
should never have left the . stage.” 
“Ah, yes,’ she admitted, sadly, 
*‘one should always fulfill one’s ex- 
pression." And it was because she 
had not always fulfilted her expres 
sion that the genius she had denied 
was now devastating her vitality. It 
was like a consuming fire, a sort of 











Woman, to whom Duse was infinitely 


kind. ‘‘I feel so sorry for her,” she 
would half apologize. “She has 
nothing at all in her life. She is 


like one dead!” And the other would 
say to me, ‘‘Madame is so unhappy: 
If you could only find her a man- 
ager in America!” 

I did my best to find one, I ad- 
mit, but only one manager resp 


when her friend had laugh- 
ingly complied, ‘“There!’’ she 
added, triumphantly, to me, 
“now look at the beautiful 
forehead it was hiding:"’ 

it was at the house of this 
same friend that I saw, for 
the first time, what is, 1 think, 
the loveliest photograph of 
Duse. It is just a head, taken 
when she was young, and 
showing a tender, smiling face 
around which the hair clings 
in soft, loose tendrils. 

Two years later, in London, 
I saw this same photograph 
enlarged, and in the possession 
of Ellen Terry. Duse herself 
had presented it, and as. I 
looked at it once more I was 
immediately struek by the 
contrast between these two 
‘supreme exponents of the 
stage—one, the high priestess 
of melancholy, and the other, 
though some years older, 
“eternal youth.’’ For T had 
just seen and met the English 
artist, and the impression was 
still very fresh. 

It had been at an amateur 
performance of an old York 
nativity play that was then 
being given under the direction 
of Edith Craig. And Ellen 
Terry had read the prologue. 
Almost blind, her daughter 
had had to help her on the 
platform which served as a 
stage. Yet, as she stood there, 
erect and beautiful, in the sim- 
ple garb of a nun, she did not 
look a day older than she did 
in that same garb as Guine- 
vere, twenty-five years be- 
fore. And as she flung out 
her words te her audience, she 

b again the 
only living English-speaking 
actress who can give the sense 
and meaning of blank verse 
without once losing the 
rhythm of its lines. 

When she had finished she 
sat down very near me, and I 
could watch her eyes dancing 
and her lips twitching at the 
histrionic efforts on the stage. 
Once the twitch broadened into 
a smile. when an “old shep- 
herd’’ in the play, to summon 
his companions in the dis- 
tance, called out, very mildly 
—— “Yohe! Yoho!’’ For 

t of pe si by 
Mies Craig had "heen able to 
make him say it more than 
twice, that being the number 
of times it had been written 
in the text. 

Afterward, I went back to 
meet her, and found her liter- 
ally bubbling over with remi- 
niscences of America, Shake- 
spearean quotations, and anec- 
dotes of her cat. Fmalily, her 
daughter had to come up and 
say, “Do stop talking a minute, 
mother! The whole company is 
waiting to give you flowers.” And 
there they all stood, gathered pa- 
tiently, while we had had our backs 
to the door. 

One feels in Ellen Terry, as in 
Duse, the charm of those who give 
themselves without. reserve. As 














ed. The others were not willing to 
take the risk, because the tour she 
had made here, years ago, had not, 
it seems, been a financial] success. 
Yet that one offer I received, un- 
acceptable as it was to Duse, saved 
me, at the time, from utter shame. 
For it seemed to me beyond excuse 
or reason that in a country: which 
spent millions annually for .spuri- 
ous objets d’art not a hundred 
thousand dollars could be_raised to 
bring over a living art so perfect 








it had never yet been matched. 


a Dane, the writer, once ex- 
pressed it, “To us, Ellen Terry is 
England. She is Eternal Youth and 
she is Spring.” Yet, while there is 
nothing lovelier than an Ehgiish 
Spring, this charm which, in the 
one, seems age-defying, in Duse. is 
indefinable and ageless. 

In the one, it seems entwined with 
the flesh. In the other, it becomes 
disembodied. And this nameless, 
magnetic force nae the spirit which, 
to us, seems almost Intangible, is in 
Duse herself, perhaps, the sam and 
substance of her art, 
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AMERICA AND — OF THE RICHEST 


Must We Take Warning 
by Nineveh and Tyre? 


By CYNICUS 


N certain quarters today much 
comment has been aroused, with 
some slight uneasiness, by the 
now ascertained fact that the 
United States has become the 

richest country in the world. 
indeed, a fact, startling alike to Eu- 
rope and Asia, that there should be 
in our cellars which are not other- 
wise occupied the largest of sat gold 
reserves. 

It may be that in the sister — 
lic of Monaco the average wealth of 
the individual citizen is higher than 


It is, 


it has yet become in a city like | 


Detroit. But if this be so, it is only 
because Monaco has turned her Mid- 
die West into a casino instead of a 
mere wheat pit, and; in any event, 
Monaco, even including Monte Carlo, 
cannot compete with this whole 
country as a financial unit. 
aggregate accumulations and pros- 
pects the United States has an evi- 
dent advantage. . 

This being so, it may be asked, 
why worry? And indeed there is no 
_reason why people should worry, yet 
they do. In fact, no fewer than 
12,000 persons during one year have 
worried themselves to death and 
committed suicide, scores of them- 
being millionaires. And yet the num- 
ber of murders was only 2,000 or 
thereabout, -while the murderers 
brought to justice were even fewer. 
It thus appears that cash is six times 
more destructive of human life than 
crime, and presumably therefore of 
human happiness. If, then, the pur- 
suit of happiness be the loyal aim of 
those who believe in and, in some 
cases, have actually read the Dec- 
laration of Independence, there is a 
reason for fearing that the pursuit 
of riches does not always lead to the 
desired haven. 

To be the righest country in the 
world is a privilege, doubtless, which 
nations have coveted for thousands 
of years. But, somehow or other, 
this glittering championship in the 
race for precious metal has proved 
to be unlucky. Croesus was once the 


richest of all Kings, and, while the 
encyclopedias are a little vague about 
the scandals of his court, they agree 
that it was situated by a coincidence 
precisely where Armenians are usu- 
ally massacred. 

One gathers from the cables that 
the gold reserves of Croesus are not 
any longer supporting the Turkish 
pound. Solomon’s treasures have 
been more accurately estimated and 
were evidently enormous, for we 
read that, differing in this respect 
from William Jennings Bryan, the 
wisest and most married of monarchs 
had so much gold that he took no 
account of silver. Moreover, divorce 
was then so strictly administered 

Solomon . himself would have 


_ In her - 





But was the wealth, though ac- 
companied by the wives, a source of 
content? Solomon himself, in his 
Presidential messages, described the 
business as vanity of vanities, and 
indeed’ the commodities chiefly im- 
ported were scheduled by the cus- 
toms as ivory apes and peacocks. 
These doubtless were ‘cute notions 
for the department stores in Jerusa- 
lem, but they were of less obvious 
value to the mothers of Israel, 
housekeeping under the vine and the 
figtree which in those days corre- 
sponded to an apartment. 

After it was . Nineveh 
that held the world’s record for 
wealth. Nineveh became in every 
sense a modern city, having a river- 
side drive aleng the Tigris which 
could take three cars abreast, and at 
the same time so evident a lack of 
school places that more than sixscore 
thousand persons could not discern 
between their right hand and their 
left. Yet, here again a fly got into 
the ointment, or, more precisely, the 
Prophet Jonah, who went so far as 





to say that within forty days Nine- 


veh should be destroyed. Dr. Straton 
himself could.not have put the case 
more plainly, and if Nineveh today 
survives as Mosul, where there is 
oll, it is only b ited. 
Indeed, it looks even so as if, 
all the repentance of Nineveh, the oil 
in Mosul would be grabbed by the 
British. . 

‘The riches of Nineveh were rivaled 
by the riches of Babylon near by, 
where the hanging gardens were as 
fashionable as restaurants as our 
roof gardens are -today. Of the 
wealth of Babylon, St. John the Di- 
vine gives us quite a vivid descrip- 





| 











brass and iron and marble, and’ cin-' 
nanion, and odors, and ointments, 
and frankincense, and wine, and oil, 
and fine flour and wheat, and beast 
and sheep, and horses and chariots, 
and slaves and the souls of men. 

In this great metropolis on the 
banks of the Euphrates we can still 
see the familiar spectacle of cereals 
for. breakfast, the stock yards, cin- 
namon toast, gasoline, the vanity 
bag, automobiles and an imperfect 
gratitude for prohibition. Yet in one 
hour, writes St. John, so great riches 
came to nought. There was no 
armistice apparently or other dis- 
turbing ;. there was no League 
of Nations; there was no Woodrow 
Wilson; and yet the slump was so 
severe that the merchants, we read, 
stood afar off, weeping and wailing, 
because doubtless they had had to 
throw their goods on to a falling 
market. And what is Babylon to- 
day? Grabbei again by the British. 

Carthage, too, was once a rich sea- 
port, built like New York, with 
streets running in parallels. In Car- 
thage, indeed, there was no. need of 


the human eye I cannot say—pos- 
sibly it was a censorship. 

A country that becomes the world’s 
biggest billionaire has thus, if one 
may apply a now classic phrase, to 
watch its step. There are the moths 
that.corrupt, especially the furs cn 
which instalments have yet to be 
paid, and the thieves that break 
through and steal. If the United 
States has reached the zenith or, 
more tersely, the peak of human 
Prosperity, how can her decline and 
fall be prevented? You walk up a 
hill on one side until you get to the 
top, and then you must surely walk 
down again. It may be argued that 
Engiand was until yesterday the 
richest country, and that, despite 
this damaging fact, England still 
survives. But has England sur- 
vived? Has she survived. Lioyd 
George? It is too early to say. We 
must, as Asquith so nicely expressed 
it, wait and see. 

The artist Watts once painted a 
picture of a shroud. It covered 





an Ellis Island, for immigrants were 


““All they wanted was a 

nice little frame house, a 

flivver and an electric 
washer.” 


simply thrown into the harbor anti 
drowned. But, despite this admi- 
rable treatment of the quota, a 
Roman called Cato said that Car- 
thage must be deleted from the map, 


despite| which she was. Yet Rome herself, 


if we are to believe a special corre- 
spondent called Gibbon, suffered a 
decline and fall which occupied ten 
volumes and was only arrested re- 
cently by the rise of Mussolini. 
What makes the fate of Rome all 
the stranger is the fact that she 
built a colosseum or polo ground for 
Prizefights. And while everybody 
went to see the gladiators knock one 
another out, the Romans did no: 
think it right to have 
taker, and no cameras were ever 
found in the arena. Why the con- 
science of the film was thus more 





sensitive than the direct vision of 


what has always been regarded as a 
probable corpse. The title of this 
cheerful canvas was “‘What I Saved, 
I Lost. What I Spent, I Had. What 
I Gave, I Have,’’ which trio of epi- 
grams might be included perhaps 
among the slogans of New York. 
“‘What I saved, I lost” suggests 
Wall Street. ‘‘What I spent, I had’’ 
describes Broadway. And ‘‘What I! 
gave, I have’’ encourages the Salva- 
tion Army. It is, at any rate, worth 
thinking over. 

For the real trouble with countries 
that became richer than their neigh- 
bo.s has been that persons of wealth 
gave too little. They were unsaved 
by subscriptions. Even Abraham 
needed a check-beok. And when 
Moses found the people worshipping 
a golden calf, he designed a taber- 
nacle which, like our churches, drew 
off the superfluous gold and jewels 
and prevented them doing * harm to 
their owners. In Rome there were 
panem et circenses—bread and shows 
—but the only recorded drive on be- 
half of refugees in the Near East 
was conducted by a Christian called 
Paul, who inadvertently lost his 
head. In his ‘letters, which many 
have found as interesting as those of 
Walter Page, the collection is 4dé- 
scribed. 

The people of the United States 
should thus insure 


5 . 
“But was the wealth, though accompanied by the wives, a source of content?” 


wages, halve every one’s hours of 
labor and reduce every one’s hously 


sia, the nimber of dollars in circula- 
tion would be increased, but the- 
value of each dollar would be so 
largely diminished that all persons 
with a fixed income would have to” 
economize. An immense number of — 
automobiles and bracelets would be. 
saved, and within a few years the 
United States would be quite too 

poor to need Jonah or any otha 

prophet. 

If a city is to survive it must, as 
St. John says, “lie four square.”” — 
Within the community, if it is not — 
to become a commune, there must 
be the square deal, an application of 
equity to human affairs. So far 
from the rich substituting wicked- - 
ness for work, they should work — 
harder than any one else. If there” 
is to be enough for all, whether of 
time, money or leisure, we may rest 
assured that there will never be too 
much of any of these things for any 
one. It is not’ wealth as such that 
ruins a country, but the misuse of 


adorn your 
jewels in your foundations and ‘the: 
city will be eternal. 

In Babylon it was the many poor, 
not the few rich, wi 


little ones of Babylon and dashing’ 
them against the stones, with other 
Dosh 


were slaves, and this was the 

that thought itself able to 

world. To make them 

poor people did not ask for 

tiaras. All they wanted was 4 
little frame house, a piazza and a 
sleeping porch, a flivver, radio for’ 
the evening, ; 


themselves 
against a decline and fall by helping | dead, Babylon 


all who may be, like the Japanese, in 
distress by earthquake, fire and tem- 
pest. The value of such contribu- 
tions Mes in the fact that on such 
investments no dividends in cash can 
ever be received. The dividend must 
be, therefore, other than cash, and 
there is reason for supposing that it 
is often the very happiness which we 
seek so and often seek in 
vain. If the citizens of.the coun- 
tries that’ once were rich but now 
are poor had given away what they 
so often lavished on luxuries that 
enervated their minds and bodies, 
they would have retained their viril- 
ity and with it their power. of still 
producing wealth. 

There is, of course, an alternative 
method of ridding the United Stater 
of superfluous assets. It is, in & 
sentence, to double every one’s 





Happily, industry in the United 
States is thus s@attered. Even the 
farmers have telephones, and quite 
right. Why. shouldn’t a farmer test 
his temper if he so desires? So amid” 


imposed quite such an income tax-as 
ours. And when Rheoboam tried’ 





ten out of twelve tribes revolted, 
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By KONRAD BERCOVICI 
ERE is enough proof to sup- 
port the theory that the earth 
is stationary and that the 
heavens move around it. 

j There is enough proof to the 

» contrary. If any one with a pen- 

‘~chant and a passion that way cares 

Site prove some other theory about 

our globe, he can find enough theo- 

* ties and proofs to support him. 

~~ Up in the Watchung Hills of New 

© Jersey, twenty and some miles from 
"New York, there are three colonies, 
“each with a few hundred souls, one 


———* 


a 


>» 
* 


. That they should be so near 
-to one another does not at all mean 
_that there is any thtoretical relation 
among them, except that each col- 
my originally thought it had the 

; for all the ills of the world. 
© Some years ago, a dozen or more, 
* Botton Hall, well-known singie taxer 
= and author, donated a tract of land 
“80 w single tax group. Thither a few 
went, each one establish- 


in a little shack, a bun- . 


or a tent, to his 
aces, with the intention of prov- 
¢ that Henry George’s theories o= 
fe, -the taxation of land values, 
we right. One didn’t have to buy 
i to become a member of the 
m. One paid only a yearly 
on a perpetual lease, which 
‘Was supposed to cover all the 
that go to keep up roads, 

&c ; 


: ing to the single tax theory 
“nly fand should be taxed and not 
“improvements on the land. At 
nt this Government taxes idie 
very lightly, but improvements, 
ea, gardens, &c., pay such taxes 
Ges-cover the expense of running the 
munity. This enables speculators 
fo hold land in an unproductive state 
gr very long periods, while it re- 
[mains unproductive. If, however, 
iit jand were to be taxed‘and not the 
improvements on the land no un- 
ive land could be held for any 
h of time and the value of it 
mot.be allowed to soar to 
ints where it is out of reach of 
ne -people who want to cultivate it. 
~aa the early eighties and nineties, 
to some people today, here and 
England, Henry Georgeism was a 
gd; the only panacea to remedy 
ihe ills of the world. 
ope who believed in single tax 
@ could ‘do so went to live at the 
“Acre Colony. The place had 
. a farm, but it had been 
oughly exhausted. 
punderbrush and wild vines and the 
Henly building, the old farmhouse, in 
= Giiapi@ated condition, the - place 
anything but inviting. Today 
are forty and a few houses, 
ach one with a little garden around 
at.-with flowers and fruit trees. The 
“farmhouse, deftly decorated with 
artistic touch has b 


od 
4 


© gan 


o~ 


Overrun with 


on 





few es, 
she community centre. 


* platform, there is a central 
station from which water is 

bated to all the inhabitants; 
the ground, cleared and fertil- 

geen, has been forced to yield. _ But 
ee inhabitants of the colony, the 
meat .majority of them, are no 
singie taxers. They still pay 
yearly rental, still govern them- 
but it is a social centre. of 

i souls and not 4 single tax 
mony. The majority of the inhabi- 
Mts does not believe single tax 


* 
we 


so that the principle “to them that 
hath shall. be given’’ applies in full 
force. 

At, first the neighboring villages 
and the people in the immediate vi- 
Cinity looked down upon the cranks 
on the old Mercier farm. The wo- 
men of the colony dressed most un- 
conventionally. Artists, most of 
them, they were so giad to be freed 
of the conventionalities of the city. 
The men waiked around in their 
working smocks, with their feet in 
heavy shoes. Some of them * had 
longer beards than the Jerseyites of 
that part of the country had ever 
seen. And though the single tax 
community was mostly composed of 
good, old-fashioned Americans, they 
were looked upon as ‘‘foreigners” by 











a single tax experiment it is nearly 
as successful as it is as a getter of 
real estate buyers. Those who hoped 
for rest in the country are sorely 
disappointed. In the stillness that 
surrounds the saucer-like hilltops 
one always hears hammers beating 
at cross rhythms, a saw that is cut- 
ting furiously against time and the 
flip-flop of the water pumping sta- 
tion working day and night. 

There is no sign of *‘No children 
allowed’' at the entrance of the 
colony, and so there are 


ity. 
_All the antagonism of the sur- 
rounding, villagers has disappeared. 
Their sons and daughters are fre- 
quent visitors of the colony. And 





rived a number of young women 
who wore their hair short, a custom 
which was not yet in style. Some 
of them put up tents in the woods, 
others merely dug hovels. Occasion- 
ally they were seen passing up and 
down the road with little baskets in 
their hands in quest of food. If the 
Free Acreites had encountered oppo- 
sition at first, it was nothing com- 
pared to the opposition these people 
encountered. For not only did the 
farmers refuse to sell them fruit, but 
they even set dogs upon them. The 
general fear was that these wild ones 
would lower the value of real estate 
in the neighborhood. Within a few 
short months, however, the popula- 














“The people in the immediate vicinity looked down upon the cranks.” 


their neighbors. The storekeepers 
bit into the quarter or the half dol- 
lar to make sure it was good money. 

But the colonists had friends, and 
their friends had friends who came 
to visit them, who came to dance 
upon the platform and play tennis, 
and some of them returned again 





if there is any snobbery at all, any 
stand-off attitude, it is on the part 
of Free Acres. -It is they now who 
consider themselves aristocracy. 
Why the Naturists should have es- 
tablished their colony so near the 
one of the single taxers is no mys- 





they needed more land. The at- 
titude of those who had land to sell 
changed. 

One day the local constable made 








“COLONIES, CAMPFIRES AND THEORIES 


Settlements of Idealists That Resolve Rules of Living Into Successful Real Estate Enterprises 


been set up. This second one is, ac- 
cording to the average man’s point 
of view, a more civilized one. They 
have built regular bungalows with 
wide porches, and wear a little more 
clothing. But the original Natur- 
ists look down upon them because 
their return to nature is not as com- 
plete. In reality, the majority of the 
people of both colonies are far from 
following the precepts of the original 
founder. Indeed, some of them even 
eat meat. It is now largely com- 
posed of people who, weary of the 
city early in Spring, with only a 
little money to pass the Summer, 
are enabled to do so by living the 
simple life. The sign ‘Naturist 
Colony’’ does not mean to them more 
than a place where they can spend 
the Summer in a dugout, under a 
tent, or in a shack, as they please, 
or can afford. They can walk about 
in their bare feet, with overalls over 
their khaki shirts, which completes 
their clothing, and return to the city 
in the Winter stronger and fresher 

One of the things that binds them 


_ together, however, is the Saturday 


night campfire. A huge.campfire is 
bullt at nightfall and around it sit 
and stand people of a dozen nation- 
alities. And while the smoke is ris- 
ing and the green wood is crackling ~ 
they sing songs, each one in his own 
language, Russian, Rumanian, Ital- 
ian, Jewish, English and so on. 
And when one of the men recently 
intoned the sailor chanty there were 
— fifty voices singing with 


The neighborhood then discovered 


campfire is a great attraction for the 
people of the neighborhood as well. 
It is. the thing for the 

around. Already young men, na- 
tives, aré being seen walking in the 
moonlit paths with girls from the 
Naturist Colony. The Free Acreites 
still frown upon them, mostly be- 
cause they do not believe in the 
others’ panacea. But the youngsters 
are not-so snobbish. A pretty girl 
is a pretty girl. A handsome young 
man is a handsome young man. 
The Naturists have a campfire, the 
Free Acreites a dancing platform. 
There are shady nooks and lonely 
paths. 


The truth of the matter is that the 
majority of the people living in the 
Naturist Colony are as distantly 
connected mentally with the original 
intentions of the founder as the ma- 
jority. of the people of Free Acres 
are remote from the Henry George 
Precepts and from the original in- 

It is a melting 
pot for the children of the ‘‘cranks” 
and the children of the villagers, 
who were dying of lonesomeness 
when they did not leave for the city. 
A hundred paces away from the 
Naturist Colony there was an old 
farm house known as the “Rogers 
Home.” It had stood there for gen- 
erations and generations, always in- 
habited by a Rogers, the oldest 


in its neighborhood within a few 
miles. Today there are over a hun- 
dred houses within that space, The 
Rogers home is a hotel. What used 
to be sold in fifty-acre lots is sold in 
twenty-five-foot lots. There is a 
wide road the hill with 
two railroad stations. ‘There are two 


muaities. 

De all theories snap when put | 
test? Are dancing platforms, 
ing campfires and lonely roads 

things that can hold the wo 
? . ; 
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HIGH POLITICS OF 
THE CANE 


From the Beginning the Man With the Swagger Stick 
Has Ruled the World 


‘Oh, every young beau is justly 


_ vain 
Of the nice conduct of his clouded 
cane.” —Old Song. 


By HERBERT B. MAYER. 


ANES and the men who carry 
i | them—have you. observed 
these? How from. the lacki- 
daisical youth who nurses the 
polished knob of it to the mili- 
tary man who swings his stick in 
the manner of a swerd, men who 
carry canes have about them a cer- 
tain distinction—or,. as the French 
say, an air. 

Could it be otherwise? .Say what 
cne will in behalf of the man with 
the hoe, the fact remains that, after 
all, fromthe time of creation the 
man with the cane has ruled the 
worlkd.. The first walking stick of 
which there is record is the staff 
that Adam carried in the Garden, 
doubtless to impress Eve and the 
Serpent and te make them realize 
who was. boss in that primal domes- 
tic establishment. 

The world’s second walking stick 
had an impressive, if sanguinary 
career, Cain used his stick upo: 
Abel, thereby bringing about the 
first murder mystery and solution 
thereof to earth. Since that star. 
deed—in combat, in religion, in dip. 
lomacy and in most other matters of 
real importance men with stick: 
have been busy making history 
What wonder then that the presen’ 
owners and operators carry about 
them the air of distinction which ha: 
naturally followed so long and so im- 
pressive an association of iron mer. 
and wooden sticks? 

The cane enjoyed general popular 
ity in pre-neolithic days. Then clubs 
were trumps. Diamonds were un- 
known. Gentlemen who sought 
wealth and affection simply descend- 
ed with their heavy walking sticks 
upon villages which were liberally 
supplied. with both, and using their 
clubs, conquered fond hearts with 
them and at the same time, in many 
cases, brought about a condition 
where’ the male malefactors of 
wealth therein found use for spades 
to inter. such casualties as could not 
be cured by simple medicine and 
care. Canes and their: owners have 
held most of the cards in the deck 
ever since. 

The first elevation of the cane as 
a token of aristocratic tendencies 
came about when things settled 
down to the extent that at times it 
was possible to visit the next tribe 
without either homicide, mayhem, 
ubduction or larceny. Then, it ap- 
pears, some one of the 
unknown, lest his name be cursed— 
in some idle hour had the misfor- 
tune to invent work—that bogey 
which ever since has ridden most of 
mankind. The results were alarming 
and immediate. , 

Fascinated ‘by the invention, a 
majority of that simple éarly popu- 
lation engaged in hard labor, trim- 
ming the early grasses, digging holes 
in the ground, planting seeds and 
otherwise showing an interest in the 
campaign. Finding that work, once 
started, could not readily be aban- 
doned, these guileless gentry. per- 
ceived that, burdened -with tools as 
they were, the possession of sticks 
in addition, meant only so much 
aiseless weight. 
those who chose to go on working 
abandoned their canes in favor of 
their means of livelihood. The others, 
having acquired one way or another, 
the means_of personnel to permit 
them a life of idleness, hung on to 
their wooden ornaments. That is 
when the tradition of aristocracy of 
the cane actually began. 

Throughout the long years which 
have passed since, the stick has been 
the weapon or the symbol which has 





In the dilemma) 


held- down the lowly. The first 
armies of men fought only with long, 
thick canes until, shortly after the 
Deluge, . one Belles, after due 
thought, armed his men with: sticks 
which had points on them—the first 
spears-and lances. So. impressive 
was this experiment that the name 
bellum holds good for war, even to- 
day. Not only this, but Belles’s lit- 
tle surprise brought on the first 
armament contest and it would be 
quite. possible to digress and point 
out how, in a succession of inven- 
tions which have followed, we have 
finally reached the crowning glory 
of poison gas and flame throwers, to 
say nothing of long range guns and 
airplane bombs. 

But, refusing this temptation, we 


to point ‘out other and equally por- 
tentous effects which the-.use of 
canes have brought about in this 
world. Not only in war has it 
served to mark a point of progress 
of humanity; in peace and in relig- 
ion itself it has held sway. 

Indeed, something of the history 
of the cane is reflected in the 
shapes and sizes used today. 

The cane with a crook on the end 
of it is the direct descendant of the 
crozier—itself evolved from the pas- 
toral crook of the shepherd of which 
a eanny Archbishop once instriicted 
his flock: 

“‘Altare per primum, medio rego, 
pange per innum,” or, roughly, ‘‘At- 
tract by the top, rule by the middle, 
and punish with the point.’’ 

The straight cane fs a direct de- 
scendant of the sceptres of the Em- 
perors, and carries with it long and 
honorable history of power; some- 
times ignobly applied, but again the 
very centre of heroism and nobility. 

The Jews carried such “rods’’ in 
their match to the Red Sea. Such 
were the staffs of Saul and David, 
such was the weapon used by: Saul 
twice in an effort to kill David be- 
cause of jealousy of the latter’s glory 
gained in the famous jawbone bar- 
rage. David, veteran that he was, 
‘escaped. As the Bible has it, ‘‘David 
avoided himself from his nce 
twice,” and thus lived to carry on. 

Nero wore his cane, or sceptre, 
though when Rome was burning he 
laid it aside for a ‘fiddle or a lyre. 
Tarquinius Priscus was the first to 
‘place upon the_stick the imperial 
eagle. With staff in hand, Tar- 
um the Proud would walk in the 
garden with his son, Sextus, ex- 
“laining to that aspiring youth some 
of, the duties and responsibilities. of 
the king business. It is related that 
Tarquin on such occasions, using 
examples for inspiration, would use 
his staff to lop off poppy blossoms, 
meanwhile explaining to Sextus that. 
after he took charge he was to lop 
off the heads of his enemies in 
much the same manner. History 
records the success of that kinder- 
garten class. 

Again, it was another Roman 
youth, young Brutus, who offered 
the oracle of Delphi a stick of elder, 
in which was a golden wand, as a 





garding the white heads and noble 


reach the point where it is possible 








brows, hesitated to advance upon 
that silent and dignified assembly, 
no member of which moved nor 
made a sound, each Senator holding 
upon his knee his staff of office. 

Overcome as he was by awe, Bren- 
nus the Barbarian advanced, break- 
ing the pause which had delayed the 
massacre. bag hand outstretched 
he hed the white 
beard “of the Senator Papirius. 
Rome’s legions had failed; the city 
had been taken; but the spirit of 
Rome still lived, and like a flash 
the wand of the Senator smpte the 
Barbarian across the face—the blow 
of a gentleman:to a cur. * * * 
And so Rome’s Senators, aristo- 
crats of the cane, died asx became 
their lot. 

In later days, Louis XIV., striking 
the floor with his sceptre, exclaimed 
with emphasis: ‘‘)’etat, c'est moi!’’ 
And Napoleon Bonaparte said: “The 
sceptre is the man and the man is 
myself... And as a token of his 
power and the ability of the’ stick to 
reflect honor, Napoleon, in creating 
the Marshals of France, gave them 
as symbol of their rank the baton, 
examples of which, of modern man- 
ufacture, were bestowed upon Papa 
Joffre and Generalissimo Foch by 
the French Republic when they were 
elevated to that historic office dur- 
ing the World War. More Marshals 
have been made since. To each his 
baton—‘‘stick.’’ : 

Not only in France has the cane 
been the symbol-of power. Every 





-court in the world, at one time or 


another, has been guided by the 
stick. Indeed, as Anthony Real 
(Fernand Michel) says in his quaint 
volume: ‘‘The story of the stick is 
the story of mankind,” 

Indeed, it has, although a token 
of power, from time immemorial 
phe atom been ‘affected by the dandies for 
ornament—until, as In the French 
Revolution, the ‘‘common herd’’ se- 
cured clubs and with these frac- 
tured both the skulls of the dandies 
and their capacity for adornmeént, 
entertainment and swagger. 

Companion of the sword as it 
usually has been, the cane still holds 
its eminence in military circles. 








British officers, French officers. 
Belgian and American carried trench 
canes almost habitually overseas, 
and the enlisted men, carrying canes 
with sharp points on them, felt their 
way with these at night along pitch- 

k- roads and black trenches like 
blind men, groping each foot of the 
way and tap-tapping until the faith- 
ful sticks indicated safety. The Ger- 
mans and Russians turned the stick 
back again to its original purpose— 
the weapon. Equippéd with great 
spiked clubs, 
spread terror ng their ts 
During the Russian revolution these 
clubs, and others like them, fol- 
lowed the bloody tradition of the 
heavy. stick and battered out the 
brains of many of those who affect- 
ed the token of aristocracy—the sim- 
ple cane. 

Naturally enough, so long and 
meaningful a usage and tradition has 
had its effect upon the modern and 
effete members of the Clan Na Cane 
in these United States. Canes are 
as old as human nature. And per- 
haps some submerged consciousness 
of the habit of ancestors in like 
manner is responsible for the indi- 
viduality which marks possessors of 
canes today. 

There are two classes of men in 
this democratic country—those who 
carry canes and those who don’t. 
Sometimes the- manual laborer, or 
heavy worker, off duty may invest 
in a stick, 
the cane remains the mark of the 
man who does not work with his 
hands. And among these it shows 
character as well as an open chart. 

Take, for example, the stingy old 





gentleman who hoWis the crook of}. 


his cane on the hollow of his. arm 
and hugs its golden or enamied orna- 
ment close to his chest. Even the 
caliowest beggar would pass him: by. 
Or again, consider the man who 
swings his cane as he walks, lustily 
and heartily. Such a man, as all 
the world may see, is prone to in- 
dulge impulse. Some men; cautious, 
usually conservative, permit their 
canes to dangle from their elbows, 
thus giving theit tendency away. 
And others— 

Among. these is that unfortunate 





they endeavored to! 


but, taken by and large, |. 





individual, not born or bred to 
cane, who in a: youthful spirit of | 
personal decorativeness decides~to | 
buy one anyway. Clerks in 
stores could relate, if they 
momentous tragedies” which 
times mark such tran tio ] 
flush, the embarrassed stutter; 4 
agony of suspense, hesitation 
final successful culmination of 
enterprise and the triumphant - 
cautious emergence to the. 
with the treagure. 

Something of the spirit of the 


doubtless prevails among the o 


‘thereof. A man with a cane is as 
different from a man without a car 
as day from night. To the c 
the cane is granted a 
swagger, a sparkle of success; @ 
néarly every leader of men in { 
cot with cna, of: Mis favectey aa 
out with one of his favorite atic 
Not only among leaders is the ¢ 
@ symbol of power. More hum 
persons who lead small groups @ 
apt to take to the cane as a 
ful mark of their dignity. 
Present do grateful constituents 
stow upon an Alderman or a € 


. Indeed, so greatly has the cong: : 
power to set men apart that 
the youth of this land there 













By ANNE 0’HARE McCORMICK 
BUDAPEST. 


HE Danube, divided now among 
seven unsettled States and 
lately joined by canal to the 
Rhine to bear traffic from 
the North to the Black Sea, 

is of:all rivers in the world the most 

political. It waters every feud in 

Central Europe. It marks the most 

disputed frontiers. The winds of a 

dozen racial contentions blow down 

its broad, indifferent stream. It 
grinds German milis at its source 
and is harassed and harnessed by 

Austrian and Czech, Magyar: and 

Serb, Bulgar and Rumanian, until its 

three great mouths empty the mud 

of Hurope into the waters of Asia. 
It used to be that to sail down the 

Danube was to navigate the past; by 

fuined forts, craggy castles, ancient 


































































broken and rebuilt, to follow the tide 
of conquest ahd commerce that 


— woe Now it is a kind 
of Columbian voyage into the newest 
i there is, a tedious, uncomfort- 
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‘along the way as a 
it suddenly. becomes an 


























‘wrong side. 





















rows 







towns, bridges a thousand times 


rolled back and forth between -the 


p, but politically adventurous ex- 
1 of the morasses of the New 
* By Jerks, with long stops 
and many changes, in all kinds of 
craft, in as many languages as there 
border hold-ups and delays, it is 


The geography of Versailles un- 
! terribly hu- 
document, like a neat blueprint 


With rooms too large or too 
il, doors too wide or too narrow, 
c0al bin missing, the pantry for- 
, Or the delivery entrance on 
One goes through 
capitals and busy provincial 


and 
by dirty little vil- 
-} and ten million of their people at the 


— once have been 
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THE BLUEST DANUBE BLUES 


* Proud H ungary Deprived of Her Dependencies and Surrounded by Distrusttul Selt-Determinators 





garia. Hungary is the darkest blue 
of all, a real lowering midnight sky 
effect, as black and solid as blue can 
be painted by artists in emotion. 
Budapest is the prqudest and most 
irreconcilable of all the Danubian 
capitals.. Straddling the Danube at 
its kneejoint, at the bend where the 
great waterway turns away from the 
west toward the east, no city in 
Europe is so nobly placed, so pano- 
ramically splendid. The details are 
not up to the general effect; but the 
first glimpse of the flamboyant grace 
of the twin towns from: the river 
gives a fresh thrill to the insatiable 
lover of cities. 

If he comes upon it suddenly by 
night, Budapest creates for him even 
now a brief illusion of joy. He glides 
in on silken waters spangled with 
lights; past bright embankments 
filled with late diners. He hears 
laughing, 


orchestras. 
When he joins the diners and feasts 
as carelessly as they on Tokay and 
truffles; when he commands a room 
and a balcony as good as a stage box 
for this tordly spectacie, and when 
he exchanges for all these luxuries, 
including the music and the joy, 
something less than a paper dollar, 
he feels that he must have made at 
last the paradisal port no political 
pilgrim long believes in. 

It is, of course, illusory, that happy 
overture. The beauty remains, only 
a little tarnished and coarsened by 
daylight. So do the abundant fare, 
the haunting melodies, the incredible 
cheapness. But so far-from being 
joyous, Budapest is the most ag- 
grieved and melancholy of cities, and 
Hungary the most unpacified of the 
storm centres on which the pacifiers 
have concentrated their good inten- 
tions. The Hungarians bitterly de- 
scribe their shrunken country as 
“Budapest and suburbs.’"" “Our oc- 
cupied territory’’ is their politest 
way of referring to the big slices of 
Hungary apportioned to Rumania, 
Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. Hav- 
ing lost two-thirds of their land 


table of the Trianon, the eight mil- 
lion or so Hungarians left in the 
saucerlike plain rimmed by the Car- 
pathians sit brooding over these 
losses and their subsequent misfor- 
tunes. -They brood furiously, not 
with the wan resignation of Austria, 
or the loud wailing of Germany, but 
with the ingrowi@g anger of out- 
raged 5 2 








Sadan 














) her internal affairs in their own in- 
terests and make her still more tm- ; 
potent than she is. The financiers 
are willing to give Hungary all the 
money shé needs, but so far the Gov- 
efnment has nof been able to agree ~ 
with the rest of Europe in regard to 
the amount of ‘‘supersovereignty”’ 
that goes with it. 
The Hungarians regard them- 
selves, not without reason, as entire- 
ly surrounded by enemies. Their 
only satisfaction in their present sit- 
uation is that, reduced as they are, 
the neighbors are still afraid of 
them! They confide to you naively 
that while the terms of the Treaty of 
the Trianon allow them an army of 
only 30,000 men, they have “organi- 
zations’’ that give them a fighting 
strength of a million. And at the 
same time they assure you, with 
even mofe nalveté, that they art en- 
tirely innocent of wartike intentions, 
because they know quite well that 
Engiand and America would not con- 
sent to loan them money to be used 
for purposes even remotely military. 
“If we could fight, if we wanted to 
fight,’’ declared an official, “the 
present crisis of our fortunes is cer- 
tainly not the time we should chodse 
for preparing to fight.’’ He added 
that in time he believed there would 
be found other ways of “‘arranging*’ 
these “frontier iniquities’’ that no 
would ever admit to be per- 
manent. Even the erdent pacifist I { 
talked to in the most detached and } 
international circle in Budapest ap- 
pended a characteristic Magyar qual- 
ification to her prayer for peace. 
““Above all others this despoiled and 
distracted country needs peace,’’ she 
said. “But of course there can be 
no peace here until our people. can 
come back to us and our cnousied | 
territory is returned."’ 

The Hungarian character and tem- 
per explain what Dr. Zimmermann, 
League of Nations administrator in 
Austria, had in mind when he said 
that if a loan were granted to Hun- 
gary on the same terms as the Aus- 
trian loan, there would be a much 
tougher job for, the administrator in 

than 


thought of as the dominant power in { ence to the brifliant past of the Mag- 
the empire. | yars for the reason that in Hungary 
The fact is that the right arm of it is not the past. That thousand 
the old Dual Monarchy was Hun-| years is continually present. Stephen 
gary. For years Hungary governed | and Corvinus are as well known and 
Austria through the Hapsburgs, who | often quoted as. Tisza and Apponyl. 
were Kings of Hungary when Aus- That is not to say that Hungary 
tria was only.an archduchy, and lives in the past. No people is more 
who, thoudgh constantly resisted| aware of the present. They are ab- 
there, are today, curiously enough, | sorbed and embittered by actual and 
mourned only by the Magyars. If/| not by historic grievances. But 
there exists in the former empire! these grievances are aggravated by 
any sentiment for the House of| the past. The Magyars’ conception 
Hapsburg, it is in Hungary, where); of themselves as a superior people 
many regard the country as still aj sharpens their humiliation. They 
monarchy under.a regent, and look | are a kind of dynamic survival of an 
forward to the time when the nine-| entirely medieval constitutionalism, 
year-old son of the ill-fated Karl and} representing that feudal love of in- 
Zita will resume the kingdom, if not | dependence which, though aristo- 
the empire, of his father. cratic rather than democratic, is the 
I do not say that there is a strong | More robust because so highly con- 
Monarchist Party in Hungary, but centrated. Their history and their 
there is certainly a strong monarch- | deep racial passion explain their last- 
ical tradition. And present-day | century campaigns of Magyarization 
Hungany cannot be explained apart | 2nd-their-present rage against par- 
from its tradition. It is a very} tition on the imported modern prin- 
proud tradition, as even the passer- | ciple of self-determination. 
by can see who looks at the biggest} Such a people, it is evident,- will 
royal palace in Europe crowning the | not submit easily to the systent of 
heights of Buda; at the Coronation | international control that has been 
Stair that sweeps up so haughtily | 2pplied to Austria. An international 
from the river to the ancient corona- | loan Hungary must have. It is es- 
tion Church of St. Stephen; at the | sential to her existence that she ob- 
Parliament House on the Pesth em-| ‘tain real money somewhere to stabil- 
bankment that was built to surpass| ize her currency, to save the Gov- 
all other Parliament houses; at the| ernment from bankruptcy and to 
magnificence of the Magyar nobles, | Put life into her industry and science 
unshaken by the Communist hurri-| into her ture. Count Beth- 
cane of 1919 and by the even more} len, the Prime Minister, has spent 
cupation that followed. cussing the terms of this loan. The 
The Hungarian.is the most self-| Obstacles in the way are mainly po- 
ci and stubborn race strain | litical. Hungary is able to furnish 
in Central “Europe. In 1896| the most security to the 
Hungary celebrated the © thou-| international bankers. The country 
sandth anniversary of the occu-| !s much more nearly a going concern 
pation by Prince Arpad and his| than Austria; it is far richer in 
followers, the Magyars, of the Car-| emergy, territory and natural re- 
sources. 

But Hungary’s neighbors are more 
afraid of her for these very reasons. 
Austria’s weakness is known to be 
such that she suffers the final na- 
tional humiliation of having no ene- 
mies. The succession. States are so 
wary of Hungary, on the other hand, 
that it was not until the August con- 
ference of the Little Entente at 
Sinaia that Dr. Benes, the newest 
pacificator of Central Europe, act- 
ing, it is said, on a broad hint from 











but the name is significant as indi- 
cating the actual Magyar attitude 
d the “th years of cul- 





not be long in Hungary ' without 
hearing of the greatness .of the 
House of Arpad. He will be forced 
to recall that it was the! third ruler 
of that house, King Stephen, the 
saint, who definitely made —— 
the outpost of Western civilization 
at the threshold of the East by the 
wholesale conversion of his people to 


policy and a non-political adminis- 
tration Hungary would make a much 
quicker recovery than Austria.’ . 


Louis the Great and Matthias. Cor- 
vinus, “undoubtedly the most en- 
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HITE and green and red- 
roofed, a vivid patch of 
color upon the prevailing 
atone gray of the Avenue, 
it seizes upon the eye of 

the pedestrian, the traveler upon 
buses, even the hurried 

Flowers fill the windows and trail 
from ‘the window-boxes. It is a 
house of flowers—it-is a flower shop, 
But it is different from all the other 
flower shops. So it may stand as 


“typical of the strangeness of flowers 


in NewYork at all—where so few 
flowers may grow, yet - where 50 


many flowers are so unexpectedly | 1 


in 044 places. 

For New York mekes a business 
of flowers as it does of everything 
else; and uses more and more flow- 
ers the further it gets from where 
the flowérs grow. There are flowers 
on office desks, in shops, in banks, 
in counting rooms, on hotel tables, 
in tenements, as a part of the busi- 
ness as of the play of life not only 
on holidays but every day. And 
every day more and more flowers. 

So that the business of supplying 
the flowers is a big business. And 
because it is a business which 
touches both life and death it is one 
that furvishes a story worth telling 
to man who has followed it for half 


“a century. 


Charles Thoriey, head of Thoriey’s 
—that *‘House of Flowers’’—at 604 
Fifth Avenue, that splashes white 
and green and red upon the urban 
scene, is actually now in his fiftieth 
year of dealing in flowers, and he 
knows a little at least of the part 
they play in theives of New York's 
millions. 

A few days ago a well-dressed New 
Yorker, apparently in a considerable 
hurry, came into the shop, 
fashionable New York has long done 
its flower marketing. The visitor 
stated his errand. A hotel room in 
Vienna was even at that moment 
awaiting a.certain American girl's 
arrival. He wanted that room dec- 
orated with her favorite roses by the 
following morning. Within the hour 
the cables were carrying the order 
to a florist in the Austrian city. The 
visitor left with the assurance that 
5,000 miles had been . The 
roses would be delivered overnight. 

Hard on his heels came a younger 
man. He had seen in the window 
a wicker cage, trimmed with roses 


messenger was to deliver the dove 
the young lady he would find and 
bring her answer back to him at his 


_ office. Dove, messenger and letter 


were off at once. 

Incidents such as these of almost 
daily occurrence illtistrate the ro- 
mance that still clings to flowers 
even In New York. Orso Mr. Thor- 
ley says the romance is there, but 
behind it is business brought up to 
the minute, aided and carried on its 
way by every modern méthod of 
communication and transportation, 
and reinforced with new _ ideas. 
Greater New York, Mr. Thorley es- 


where | 
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HALF A CENTURY 
OF FLOWERS 


Recollections of Fifty Years in a Big Business That 
Touches Closely Both Life and Death. 


Huge corsage bouquets were in de- 
mand in the “age of innocence when 
Fourteenth Street was the centre of 
all that was fashionable. Young 
men bought flowers lavishly to send 
to the objects of their affection. The 
churches at all important ceremonies 
were banked with flowers. In those 
days and even ten years later, when 
Mr; Thoriey had bought and re- 
moved to the old Coleman House in 
Broadway, near Madison Square— 


then coming into its period of glory - 


—flowers were looked on as an inex- 
pensive luxury. It is different in 
923: 


“Flowers today are far more in de- 
mand for interior decoration than for 
wear,’’ declared Mr. Thoriey. ‘The 
modern style of costume is not so 
well adapted to the wearing of flow- 
ers as was the old. The rise in the 
price of flowers also has had its ef- 
fect in many quarters. Very few 
young men starting out in business 
are able to send large gifts of flow- 
ers, in accordance with the old cus- 
tom. The dressing rooms of popular 
theatrical stars no longer are filled 
with masses of flowers on opening 
nights. They cost too much. 

“Years ago the interior architec- 
ture of the churches was so poor 
that flowers were used extensively in 
them. Now the churches have been 
made so beautiful that there is no 
necessity for an elaborate floral dis- 
play. Fewer flowers are used that 
way. 

“There has also come a marked 
change in the purchasers, the most 
constant of whom are the older per- 
sons of assured incomes. Men were 
ence.the heaviest buyers of flowers, 
but now women, spurred on by their 
love of refinement and beauty, are 
as frequent buyers as the men. 
About every five years comes a 
change in the fashion of flowers. 
Take the case of bridesmaids’ bou- 
quets, for instance. Today -.the 
bridesmaids carry only sprays of 
flowers; whereas they used to carry 
Sreat masses. The bride’s bouquet, 
of course, has remained unchanged 
through the years.” 

Human nature reveals itself amaz- 
tngty to a man who deals in flowers, 
according to Mr. Thorley. There is 

» he says, about the at- 
mosphere of a place filled’ with flow- 
ers that seems to break through the 
shield of reserve with which the 





Photo by 
John, "Wallace 
Gillies. 


average New Yorker protects him- 
self. 

“After a man has been coming in 
here steadily 1 often find that the 
flowers appear to have worked a 
complete change in him,*' he said. 
“Many a man who appeared the em- 
bodiment of reserve at first has been 
brought to tcll me his troubles while 
he has been looking over the flow- 
ers. A business so colored with 
romance brings you up against peo- 
ple in a way no other business could 
do. Senders of flowers, they are in 
that act exprissing affection or re- 
membrance—the sentiment possesses 


them and for the moment they are, 


lifted outside of their own interests.”’ 

Spring, Summer and Autumn flow- 
ers have each their vogue, but the 
rose and the orchid remain supreme 


in popularity the year round. There 














is no season for such roses as the 
Scott Key, the. Ophelia, the Hadley 
or the American Beauty, famous in 
art and literature. The American 
Beauty, however, Mr. Thorley as- 
serts, is deteriorating in quality 
through being too finely bred. Re- 
nowned for its beauty and vitality, 
it is now losing strength and it is 
likely to be removed from the list of 
popular flowers within five years, 
because it threatens to be a financial 
failure. At present among the flow- 
ers most in demand for interior 
decoration, besides the rose, are 
chrysanthemums and large dahlias. 
The orchid, on which New York 
spends $750,000 annually, reigns as 
the flower for personal wear. Or- 
chids are priced at about $3 apiece. 

A single customer Was responsible 
for establishing the vogue of the vio- 


Flower Garden 
at 
Great Neck. 
Home of 
G. A. 
Schieren. 





let, said Mr. Thorley. The introduc- 
tion of the violet occurred forty 


years ago when a hard-working Ger- 


man vegetable gardener came into 
his shop with a magnificent bouquet 
of 500 which he had grown on his 
own soil. Interested in the beauty 
of the flowers, Mr. Thoriey arranged 
with the vegetable farmer to devote 
his attention to producing violets 
and eventually was paying him $8. - 
000 a year for his stock. 

Soon after the arrival of the first 
violets a young New Yorker entered 
Thoriey’s. A young lady to whom 
he was paying court desired violets, 
which were then almost unknown. 
He bought them by the hundred for 
her. For two years he bought up 
practically all Thoriey’s stock, send- 
ing violets by special messenger as 
far as Pittsburgh and Chicago when 


,the young woman was out of town. 


In the end the pair were matried 
and by that time the popularity of 
the violets in New York—started by 
this one romance—was on a firm 
footing. - Thoriey’s since then has 
found the violet more profitable than 
any other flower. About $500,000 is 
spent on them each year at $4 a 
bouquet. 

The largest single order ever filled 
by Thorley’s was one for $15,000 for 
a funeral. The largest price of a 
single flower was $320. This, too, 
was for a funeral. A New Yorker 
whose wife had died asked to be 
provided with roses of a certain rare 
white species which had formed his 
wife’s wedding bouquet. It was 
Winter and this particular rose was 
not being grown until the Spring. 
Thoriey’s telegraphed its agents in 
every city within reach, men were 
sent into the country as far north 
as Baliston Spa to comb the hot- 
houses. The result after days Of ef- 
fort and hundreds of dollars of ex- 
pense was a single white rose of the 
variety desired, discovered in New 
Jersey—just one, but - enough to 
serve as a symbol on the coffin. 

On another occasion, when Thor- 
ley’s was in Broadway, a passer-by 
noticed a single exhibition azalea in 
the window and casually inquired 
how much it would cost to send it to 
New Orleans. He bought and sent — 
it for $150.- 

“The price of flowers,” said Mr. 
Thorley, “is governed by the demand 
for them. The more exquisite and 
delicate a flower the more it is 
sought after. The buyer of flowers 
today !s often as much a connoisseur 
as the mén who collects rare jew- 
elry. For women now are thorough- 
ly conversant with flowers and 
recognize the beauty and worth of 
those they receive. While the vol- 


{ Continued on Page 1s) 
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THE WORLD OF ART: 


“Les Trois Companions.” 


In Bahidition of Modern. French Art at Kennedy 


N old Dutch woman with a 
long aristocratic nose and the 
mouth and chin commonly 
described as nutcracker, very 
decently dressed in some 

stout, thick woolen material, with 
a white kerchief on her head and 
about her spare, strong shoulders, 
quite absorbed in the homely but 
civilized occupation of paring her 
nails. Some one painted her that 
way and with so much power and 
authority that her homely occupa- 
tion has the dignity of ritual. A 
wonderful old woman whom every 
visitor at the Metropolitan Museum 
promptly seeks and whom none, hav- 
ing seen, forgets. 

Who painted her? Critics and 
connoisseurs are almost at one in 
saying Rembrandt... There have 
been whisperings of Maes.. And now 


Professor Van Dyke says quite audi-|, 


bly and with a positive accent 
“Maes.’" Probably it will always 
be in question. It proves nothing, 
of course, and Professor Van Dyke 
omits even mention of the fact that 
Rembrandt seldom. if ever painted 
genre of this homely domestic type. 
Most of his genre pictures iilustrate 
Scriptural incidents. He liked best 
to give rich fabrics and jewels to his 
sitters. 

They do very little beyond sitting 
to him. But there is no reason for 
supposing that he did not upen one 
occasion enter the field of popular 
domestic genre and paint a nail- 
paring scene. Neither is there any 
reason to suppose that he did not for 
once accept the type of. model founc 
most attractive by his pupil Nicolas 
Maes, a type with Jonger features 
and greater refinement of contour 
than we find in most of the women 
supposed to have been painted by 
Rembrandt. Nor does the blacknes= 
of the shadows and the abruptness 
of the transitions from light te 
shade constitute real proof that Mats 
was the guilty one. If Maes painted 
“The Ola Woman Paring Her 
Nailis,’’ he painted the most-interest- 
ing picture of all those attributed 
to him. If Rembrandt painted it he 
did something far better than his 
worst, not so good as his best. To 


_ the public it is not of the greatest 


importance to know the authorship 
.of a fine picture; to historians, ex- 
perts, collectors and dealers, of 
course, it is very important; so much 
so that a controversial and scornful 
spirit should not 4be allowed to pre- 
vail. Professor Van Dyke has been 
called ‘‘almost a layman,"’ whatever 
that is. But he has spent most of his 
life looking at pictures and thinking 
about them. Perhaps he is in the 
position of the physician who is a 
**general practitioner” and who to- 
day promptly turns .a throat or an 


*— 





ear over to the man who has nothing 
to do with anything except throats 
or ears. 

The general practitioner, however, 
is useful to the specialist, and the 
more scientific the Jatter the better 
he knows it. The specialist turns to 
the general practitioner for a ‘‘pic- 
ure of the case’’ (even the terms. of 
art creep in), and if both men are of 
a high degree of intelligence this 
picture is of the utmost importance. 
fhe broad-minded specialist realizes 
the dangers of his single track, and 
recalling the fact that in one instance 
expertise led to giving to the great 
Lionardo a wax bust made in modern 
England, it is folly not to receive 
courteously various points of - view. 
the great Lionardo himself said as 
much in one ofs his famous notes. 
Where Professor Van Dyke seems 
‘east useful is in employing as proof 
.mpressions that should be considered 
’herely as contributory to a general 
impression, held tentatively and sub- 
ject to revision. 

At the Keppel Galleries are two 
exhibitions, a small one of Eric Gill's 
wood engravings and a large one of 
Joseph Pennell’s drawings and etch- 
ings. 

Eric Gill is a sculptor whose ex- 
treme simplifications have brought 
upon him the-scorn of the conserva- 


tives and the admiration of the ad-|- 





“Vieux Chat Noir_et Blanc.” 
in Exhibition of Modern French Art at Kennedy Gelleries. 








By Steinlen. 


Galleries. 


vanced group in England. His re- 
ligious affiliations as well as his 
natural tendencies in art lead him 
to an almost. Byzantine severity 
of form, missing of necessity the 
Byzantine intensity, since even in 
art a stream is unable to rise higher 
than its source, and the present cen- 
tury knows nothing of the ecstasy 
imprisoned in the eleventh century 
mosaic. In his wood engravings he 
adopts the style of the early English 
brasses with an effect that often is 
thready and metallic, without, how- 
ever, degenerating to insignificance: 
His sparse white line travels slowly 
across broad areas of black with a 
curious air of determination. 

Like all English artists, he cap- 
tures innocence in his _ types. 
Whether he is showing the manger 
scene or the profile of a child with 
braided hair, he invests the expres- 
sion of the whole with a serenity 
and meekness beyond the power of 
any Gallic point to evoke. Again he 
is Byzantine when he binds to pov- 
erty and restraint such a moment as 
that of the whipping of the money 
changers in the temple; a moment 
that provided for dramatic periods 
all that was of 
and violence of gesture and is lim- 
ited by this austere modernist to stiff 
symbo! of emotion. 

The cutting of his blocks is beauti- 





* panions strong 
feeling for the spirit of place. “A 


_planted and passes into another val- 


letters. of travel the latter showed 





By Steinlen. 





Paintings and Prints 


ful and soft; clean edges of the wood 





















































in warm sunshine —a_ charming 
make a line as pure as any metal | drawing. 
could offer. In the money changers| The iustrations for ‘*English 


block the interest depends largely 


Hours” are cleverly enveloped in the 
upon the play of direction in the 


atmosphere of England, medium, 
linear plan. The whole exhibition! method and manner all changed to 
has a distinction due to good work-| meet the fresh occasion; even the 


manship and restrained style. 

In the Pennell exhibition the draw- 
ings, with their pleasant sponta- 
neity, make the most agreeable im- 
pression, especially upon minds avid 
for travel. The earlier ones were 


or of the black and white seems 
to change from gray to brown, from 
silver to gold. Everything looks 
mellow, thick and unchanging, be it 
park or gardens, cathedral or mar- 
ketplace, and, frankly, by tne side 
of the French drawings, 4 little 
stupid, more lovable perhaps, but 
certainly less entertaining. 

The pastels on brown paper for 
the ‘‘Italian Journeys,’’ by Howells, 
least self-conscious of. all travelers’ 
tales, appear to date from the decade 
vetween 1895 and 1905. it is inter- 
xsting to observe how carefully the 
rtist held his horses in the matter 


Little Tour in France,’’ by Henry 
James, provided the occasion for a 
number of the finer pen-and-ink 
drawings, and among them the spir- 
ited portrait of Les Baux holds first 
place. ‘The ruins of Les Baux re- 


main quite indistinguishable,” James 
— “en ago of color, with every temptation, no 


a doubt, to let them go unbridled. 
seems and sounds—‘‘even when you! yen the splendid tomato red on the 
flag of St. Mark’s has been subdued 
“0 @ close relation with the tone of 
the ground. The gayest of the draw- 
ings are a couple made in Mexico, 
the lively movement of carts and 
horses and baskets and hats echoed 
by the movement of color which 
whirrs through the composition like 
bright brisk dragon flies. 

The sense of movement in the later 
things is stronger than in any of the 
earlier. Some of the water colors 
done from a Brooklyn window are 
full of it—one especially called ‘‘Sun, 
Shadow, Steam and the Wind,” 
which, as the title indicates, would 
be lost without the sense of shifting 
light and vapor. And the buildings, 
ghosts that often they are, stand 
scrupulously steady. They are the 
two great merits of Mr. Pennell’s 
latest work. Steady things are 
steady, and moving objects with the 
first stroke of his brush are off. 

The Brooklyn etchings have to de 
mostly with the labor of building— 
‘Orgy of Building’’ he calls one of 
them. As memoranda of a social and 
civic state of things that will never, 
one hopefully thinks, be repeated, 
they will have their historic place, 
bit they have the defects of their 
subject’ matter, which under the 
present law provides a minimum of 
stimulation. The craftsmanship, 
however, has lost nothing of its au- 
thority, and the pleasure given by 
recognition of it reflects to some de- 
gree the joy of the maker who can do 
a fine thing finely. 

At the Kennedy Galleries is an ex- 
hibition of modern French prints 
that include several extraordinary 
examples. To see Matisse and Picasse 
in this stronghold of conservatism is 
in “itself something of a sensation, 
but the public owes gratitude for 
the selection that has been made. 
The print by Matisse, a nude figure 
lying on a sofa, a whirligig of pat- 
tern with which the figure is not for 
a moment permitted to interfere, 
will have- a queer little flavor te 
those accustomed to sauce 
only., All sorts of herbs and spices 
in that pattern scrambling in forty 
directions yet never losing itself. 
The figure, triumphantly con- 
structed, is the product of a thor- 
oughly instructed mind. The whole 
thing spells chef, not cook. 

Picasso is In his grim late humor 
with the etching of a man and wo- 
man and two children in the fields. 
The fields are dark, = grog hohe 
of menace, the figures are 
high shouldered, pinched, tarnished. 
The man’s face desperate, the wo- 
_man’s without intelligence, the chil- 
dren feebly are quarreling. So much 
for the emotional content. 


of delicate ruggedness. 
ruin have been so welded together 
by the confusions of tinfé that as 
you approach it from -behind—that 
is, from the direction of Aries—the 
place presents simply a general air 
of cragginess. Nothing can be pret- 
tier than the crags of Provence; 
they are beautifully modeled, as 
painters say, and they have a de- 
lightful silvery color. The 

winds around the foot of the hills 
on the top of which Les Baux is 


ley, from which the approach to the 
town is many degrees less precipi- 
tous.’’ 

In the drawing it is all there, the 
delicate ruggedness, the general air 
of cragginess,. the confused welding 
of detail, but the drawing betters 
the description by leaving out the 
minifying note of prettiness which 
certainly would offend the suscepti- 
bilities of any steep and desolate and 
craggy hill town. Les Baux, as 
Mr. Pennell has drawn it, has all 
the dignity of its feudal importance 
and all the wildness of a medieval 
ruin. It distinctly is not pretty, and 
for that reason one cleaves to it as 
it to.its rocky hill. 

Another of this series is the draw- 
ing of Carcassone, and here again 
Mr. Pennell’s direct vision is a trifle 
more “satisfying than the -darting 
imagination of the young delighted 
James. At the time of writing these 


more badly than in later years his 
not quite fortunate trick of compar- 
ing nature to the works of men and 
frequently to the most trifling and 
sophisticated of man’s works. To 
the young James old Carcassone was 
vaguely like a Noah’s Ark, the elder 
of the two towns of Carcassone was 
almost too perfect—‘‘as if it was an 
enormous model placed on a big 
green table at a museum’’—the 
younger town was a doormat, and 
both were rival shops. Naturally 
the drawing fails to show these pic- 
turesque resemblances, in themselves 
of mediaeval taste; it shows instead 
only the climbing road, the river 
banks and bridges, ‘the gates and 
towers of the cité, and you enter it 


aspect 

the little equestrian study nearby. 
Steinien also is represented with 
figures in a field, two laborers show- 
ing the way to a weary pedestrian. 


len cat as well, an old cat, black and 


pay curling open, the mouth. set 
with the obstinacy of the old, the 
whole expression instinct with the 
insolence found everywhere by Stein- 
len and translated by him into some- 
thing more pétrician, into arrogance. 

There are other things that detain 
attention, a Puwvis, cool and clear, 


fashioned lithographs, sprightly and 
* slivery, ee ee 
letting mame be forgotten; a 
Berthe —2 — “The Artist and Her 
Daughter,”’ interesting to compare 
with Mary Cassa itt’s versions of the 


Beautiful drawing. There is a Stein- - 


white, curled up on a cushion, one- 
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mother and child motive; by no 
means as strong and technically 
sound as the work of Miss Cassatt, 
but able to convey a trifle more con- 
‘yincingly the sense of deep intimacy. 

It is a capital exhibition in oddly 
isolated spots. One would have liked 
to see the things that psychologically 
and artistically belong together 
grouped with a. certain recognition 
of relationship. Chahine at least is 
together, a revolting old chap who 
seems much more interested in ugli- 
ness than even a Toulouse-Lautrec 
or any of the others whose reputa- 
tion is built upon their denial of ob- 
jective charm. 

This month Mr. Ivins fills his 
print rooms at the Metropolitan 
Museum with prints and zeal. Not 
for him the cautious tiptoe step of 
the “safe” collector. If he chooses 
to “acquire’’ a reproduction of an 
ink drawing by Rockwell Kent; 
made as a poster for a hospital drive, 
and show it in juxtaposition.with a 
priceless unique preuve d’essai by 
Mary Cassatt, he does it and defies 
criticism. Defies criticism 
too defiantly, since criticism fiattens 
completely out in the presence of 
conviction, and all gesture is super- 
fluous. 


Those extraordinary trial proofs 


“and other proofs of plates by Miss 


Cassatt! One cannot but wonder 
what will be the place given to them 
in the long hereafter. Of course, 
they always will have “héir inex- 
haustible. scarcity value, but that 
cannot count. Will they be among 
the things that capture the imagina- 
tion after the fashion of ithe unique 
Degas figurine of a meagre child 
dressed up in ballet skirts of a real 
and dingy fabric? That little figure 
—he stopped working on it, they 
say, because he no longer could se- 
cure his model and was afraid of 
losing something of angelic truth by 
working without her. And probably 
he would have lost something. Such 
close-knit observation as his could 
not go on in the dark. Observe the 
rhythm of the marvelous leg, mar- 
velous only because so «completely 
true to the normal construction. 

It is difficult to get away from. it 
to the prints. But Miss Cassatt also 
is marvelous. Her absence of sen- 
timentality in treating a motive that 


, with the rank and file of artista has 


gone down into the mushy depths 
many more times than it has risen 
above the merely banal, alone 
would place her in something like 


isolation among her kind. Her beau- 
ties are all well over the brink of 


’ ugliness, and it very seldom is what 


most of you would call interesting 
ugliness. The faces of her plain 
wonten often are dull, not even very 
expressive of dull thoughts. Often 
they seem not to be thinking or feel- 
ing any more than the rest of us 
think and feel when we are off duty 
as 

ho ill 
arist 
plates, altagether the best of them, 
the “Somerset House,’’ the compo- 
sition of which Frederick Wedmore 
so strangely deprecates. Whatever 





— be⸗ wrong with the plate the 
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composition is of that order which 
lifts the mind of the observer quite 
above incident and detail to the cold 
and splendid region of abstract rela- 
tions. The- beautiful proportions of 
the austerely described areas are the 
whole thing. The straight little boat, 
the line-of buildings, the tone of sky 
and water, hardly count except as 
they emphasize the shape and size 
of a given space, the relation of 
which to the adjacent spaces com- 
municates the sense of inevitable 
and unchangeable plan upon which 
we rest in our thought of the uni- 
verse itself, rest even while strug- 
gling in futility for a personal com- 
promise. 

Curious that a man should fly so 
high and drop so hopelessly as else- 
where in this same group of repre- 
sentative examples of his work. 
Take, for example, the little self- 
portrait. Not pompous, certainly, or 
egotistical. The feeblest, mussiest 


little -strawl ever dedicated by «% 
gifted artist to his own physiognomy. 
To realize its importance compare it 
with Francis Dodd’s portrait of him 
hanging just below, an archi 

tonic decorative portrait in which 
the stern lines of the printing press 
are made to do duty 2s a strong 
skeleton over Which to drape the en- 
gaging personality of Bone, who is 
Dodd's brother-in-law. Bone leans 
forward across his press, & in- 


. |guished and interesting person whose 


distinction subtly te lscrensed hy the 
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has been made of the accessories 
without the introduction of a single 
fussy note, and the firm, rich por- 
trait maker a profound impression. 

Francis Dodd always is firm and 
usually is rich. His architectural 
street subjects are remarkable for 
the certainty, of the draftsmanship 
and the delicate modulatién of light 
and shadow. The beautiful perspec- 
tive in the little plate called “Village 
Street” is ever so much more beau- 
tiful in its kind than Cam:ron has 
managed. The clear defining shhd- 
ows of *‘New Inn” define more truly 
than is common in modern etchings 
where a shadow more often is used 
to conceal than to reveal. The 
“Garden Window” has its reminis- 
cence of Whistler for those who 
always see Whistler in a subject 
which he conquered completely, but 
there is plenty of Dodd in it, and 
the handsome lady of full skirt and 


drooping veil, drawing on gioves of 
a convincing limpness, lives by her 
own individuality: The break in the 
silhouette by excessive emphasis 
upon the light touching the edges 
of the form is unfortunate. 

William Strang’s ‘The Aero- 
plane,’’ a number. of people, all with 
big, mobile mouths and long, oval 
faces, all looking skyward, makes a 
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striking composition of which one 


soon could tire. 

Muirhead Bone is again delightful 
and satisfying in his drawing of 
Falmouth; make ten years back, a 


1923 


dozen ladies of average mental cali- 
bre. Mr. Ivins has been clever in 
getting examples of these exhaus- 
tively known Scotchmen which give 
glimpses of their less familiar 
achievement, just as he has been 
ingenious about Mary Cassatt, elimi- 
nating the mother and child motive 
and showing us ladies trying on un 
finished gowns, washing faces, sit- 
ting in a theatre box, or just sitting 
‘femme assise.” Bone’s drawing of 
Frederic Palmer, war correspondent 
for the American press, made dur- 
ing the battle of the Somme, is an- 
other unhacknéyed bit of work with 
more than associative interest. 

The American walls gallop from 
one extreme to another, from the 
“Family Group"’ of Wordsworthian 
suggestion by George Bellows to the 
quiet suppleness of Stewart McDer- 
mott’s ‘‘Interior.”’ The latter has, 
in a wholly different temper, the 
virtue of the Matisse print at Ken- 


. backwash 


nedy’s; the little nude figure takes 
nothing from the interest of its sur- 
roundings. Mr. McDermott’s pleas- 
ant natural rooms, so agreeably ar- 
ranged, so gently lighted, would be 
enough of a picture without the fig 
ure, but the figure fits into it and 
adds to it without aggression. Rock- 
well Kent's hospital poster is a won- 
derful example of emotion packed 
into a stylized composition. Mr. 
Kent has ‘taken aceount of the re- 

quirements of effective — 
how. grateful the tortured presses 
must have deen to him! Any press 
could manage those cieay shapes of 
black ‘and-white. He has choseh 4 
little theme all of emotional 
force—a young ; hér emaciated 


body flat and pitiful beneath the 
bed clothing; her face, still stout 
with youth, upturned to the scenc 
beyond the open window; her arms 
wide flung to embrace the entering 
day, and, hastening to her, a bird 
from a bough. Both bird and bough 
are of the artificial variety seen in 
old-fashioned valentines, and the 
handling of their silhouette within 
the frame of the window suggests 
nothing else, This makes the pic- 
ture and emphasizes its appeal. 

Compare with this salient perform- 
ance the little etching by Reinde!, 
an ipterior without a human figure, 
but oddly alive in its agitation of 
line. McDermott got his sense of 
life and movement from the diffu- 
sion of his light and the. pulsing 
contours of the little creature in the 
chair; Kent made his great gesture 
and his vivid silhouette serve the 
same purpose; Reindel’s line has a 
that gives restlessness 
within the law to his composition, 
almost too great restlessness for the 
character of the subject. 

Nothing is easier than to give an 
impression of liveliness by means of 
a wavering line, but to associate 
with this a sense of structure and 
substance is another matter and one 
of the greatest difficulty. Monet 
managed it in his “Rouen Cathe- 
dral,” although not quite to the lik- 
ing of Cézanne, who wanted some- 
thing still more structura] and with 
a more’ pronounced interioraliveness. 
Marin’s ‘‘Rouen,"’. with its dripping 
line, has.in it more of Monet than 
Cézanne; you feel that its quiver is 
due to the motion of outside air - 
and tremulous light and shadow; 


‘that it has nothing to do with the 


pull and thrust of neighboring ob- 
jects and the immutable law of grav- 
itation making for equilibrium. 
Monet was a great scientist, Cézanne 
a great artist. One discovered, the 
other created. One was thrifty, un 
other spendthrift. 

The American prints include fa- 
miliar friends—‘The Old Woman 
Reading,” by Allan Lewis, rather - 
noble in its.simplicity, to. which the 
tag of simplification could not be 
applied; “Cos Cob Dock,” by Childe 
Hassam, as happy a thing as a boy 
on his way to a fishing pool; Web- 
ster’s substantial street scenes, 
Winkler’'s sharp clarity with its 
hint of ‘precociousness in the denial 
of. romance, Paylowa’s ‘‘Swan,” by 
Florence Wyman iIvans, wnique 
among innumerable versions of the 
= in its subtle empttasis' * 











pensive.’’ The moral 
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DEMOCRATIC QUEST FOR ANCESTORS 


By R. LE CLERC PHILLIPS, 


NE day, a few years ago, there 
descended on the genealogy 
room of the New York Pub- 
lic Library such a regiment 
of women that the officials, 

rushed and bewildered by the sud- 
denness of. the descent, confessed 
themselves to have been hardly able 
to handle such vast numbers. These 
ladies were the feminine popu- 
lation of Babylon, L. I., who, in- 
fluenced the previous afternoon by 
the exhortations of a lady lecturer 
from one of the women’s patriotic 
societies to seek and discover an 
ancestry sufficiently ancient to war- 
rant their inclusion as members of 
the society which she represented, 
were presenting themselves in force 
at the Public Library, there to 
search out ‘their forefathers. 

Some of them succeeded in finding 
their ‘‘line’’ with comparative ease; 
and, kindly disposed in their hour of 
triumph and exultation, they then 
turned to render assistance to those 
of their sisters whose ancestry pre- 
sented greater obscurities. ‘The 
blind leading the blind,” was the 
cynical remark of a librarian who 
had had much experience in the 
welence of genealogy as understood 
and practiced by women. 

The fever for genealogy has 
been prevalent in the United States 
for a considerable number of years, 
and ts one from which, strange as 
it may seem, even the male half of 
the population is not immune. An 
enormous number of family histories 
ate compiled by men, and though 
these usually—though by no means 
always—avoid the positively out- 
fageous pretensions that character- 
ize so many genealogies written by 
women, their authors exhibit a de- 
cided téndency to elaim a descent 


that in its origin is at least aristo-| 


cratic, if not actually royal. 

It is true that these claims are 
frequently ‘‘traditional,"’ and are in- 
capable of substantiation by actual 
records, documents, entries or dates. 
upon which all really serious and 
authentic genealogy must be based; 
but the inability to produce real evi- 
dence seems seldom to havé proved 
a hindrance to a man or a woman 
anxious to feel that there is blue 
blood coursing ‘through the veins. 
By Sections. 2165-74 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, any 
alien about to become a naturalized 
American citizen is forced to make 
“gn express renunciation of an 
hereditary title or order of. nobility” 
“that he may have had the right to 
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“A continuous family history of 1,720 years.” 
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Indeed, the present writer has 
come across many genealogies: in 
which the compiler, forced to admit 
his (or more often her) ignorance of 
the place, date of birth and the very 
names of the parents of the progeni- 
tor of the family in this country, 
nevertheless has little hesitation in 
claiming kinship with some historic 
European house the head of which. 
as often as not, bears ducal or at 
least lordly rank. Norman descent, 
according to these genealogies, is. ex- 
traordinarily common; so much s0 
that it would seem as if the descen- 
dants of the warlike and dashing 
Norman nobles must nearly all of 
them suddenly have turned Puritan 
in the seventeenth century, and, 
though the sons of lords of the 
manor, nobles and great landed pro- 
prietors in England, have aban- 
doned the pleasant life of their own 
country to find salvation in a far- 
off cofeny. Perhaps this is why Nor- 
man descent seems to be so much 
rarer in England than it is in 
America. 

But it is in those family histories 
compiled by women that the human 
imagination soars to its highest | queror 
flights, treating as ignoble and un- 
worthy of notice such details as 
proofs and evidence. There is, for 
instance, in the New York Public 
Library a book bearing the truly im- 
pressive title ‘‘Cole 200—1920 A. D.” 
This title, if it means anything at 
all, means that a family of the name 
of Cole possesses a pedigree which 
has. been traced from two hundred 
years after Christ up to three years 
ago—that is to say, it boasts a con- 
tinuous family history of 1,720 years. 


the first fourteen 
“Old King Cole,” the founder of this 
‘amily. 


But at the foot of page 14 
there occurs the fatal paragraph be- 
ginning: *‘ Skipping four ,centuries, 
we come to the great Justice Cole in 
the time of Alfred the Great; and a 
Uttle later General Cole, famous on 
account of his defeat of Sweyne, 
savage chieftain of the Danes, in 
1001.” 

On page 15 there is another “‘skip’’ 
to Sir Richard Cole, who: flourished 
in the reign of Edward III., while 
the second chapter opens with yet 
another ‘“‘skip’’ to Henry Cole, 1510- 
1597, and William Cole, who died in 
eon Chapter III., with another 

small “‘skip,”’ begins: ‘‘So we arrive 
at the time of King James, when the 
throne of and England be- 
came one and the family of Cole, so 
powerful for centuries, was loaded 
with additional honors and estates.” 

And at last, following on a family 


the scene James Cole of Plymouth, 


Mass., the progenitor of the Amer- 
ican family, a son of Sir William 
Cole, Earl of Enniskillen, with some 
1,400 years of “pedigree” behind 
him. Singularly enough, a very 
much fuller and more sober-toned 
family history of the Cole family, 
compiled by one of its male mem- 
mers, writing of this same progeni- 
tor, merely states: “Thomas Cole 
* * I am of opinion 
that James of Plymouth was a de- 
ascendant of this Thomas Cole.” Not 
only, therefore, does the second 
genealogist decline to recognize his 
ancestor as the son of the Eari of 
Enniskillen, but he is frank enough 
to own that he is not in the least 
certain whom he was the son of. 
Probably few are aware that ac- 
cording to the genealogists battalions 
of European kings have been the 
ancestors of a large number of 
American families. Recently the 
present writer came across the name 
of a young lady who was fortunate 
enough to have been the direct de- 
scendant of not~merely o king. 
but 


Alfred the Great. eta om 
Edward 
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Christian 


King of Munster; 

Craobh Dearg O’Connor, fifty-first 
King of Connaught; Meredydd, King 
of Powis; Tuthal Maolgharbh, the 
one hundred and thirty-second Mon- 
arch of Ireland; Robert Bruce, King 
of Scotland; Philip Ill. of France 
and Ethelred the UWnready of Eng- 
land are only a mere handful of the 
sovereigns from whom _ countless 
families in this country trace their 
descent. 
_ These pedigrees may all be found 
in a volume entitled “Americans of 
Royal Descent,’’ the compiler of 
which announces that they are re- 
produced from recognized authori- 
ties (not named), from privately 
printed» family . histories and from 
information supplied in manuscript 
by the families themselves. The 
last two sources would, be of far 
more value if one couldbe quite cer- 
tain that amateur logists, en- 
gaged in compiling their pedigrees, 
were not so prone to indulge that 
tendency common to us alle 
readiness to accept as truth that 
which we would wish to be true. 

But such are the devouring claims 
of many ancestry-fiends that even 
kings are not found to possess suf- 


tensions of amateur genealogists, 
any more than has ‘‘Oid King Cole,"’ 
while it is short work for those re- 
joicing in the name of Wolf to de- 
clare that via the forms of Welf and 
Guelph they are relatives of Queen 
Victoria. 

The ancestry fever is fed not only 
by the various patriotic societies, 
but also by publishing firms which 
bring out handsome illustrated vol- 
umes containing short histories - of 
perhaps a dozen, fifteen or twenty 
families and which are sold for as 
much as $100 a volume, these being 
issued in series and bearing stch 
titles as “Eminent American Fami- 
lies,” ‘‘Distinguished Families of the 
United States,"’ &c. The family 
sketches are compiled by the pub- 
lishing firm from data existing in 
the libraries, and typed copies are 
submitted to the wealthiest or vain- 
est members of each family which 
it is proposed to include in forthcom- 
ing volumes. 


It is natural that living represen- 
tatives of these families feel pleased 
at being ranked among the emi- 


those who fall pay. A sum of thou- 
sands of dollars is no uncommon 
amount to tender in return for the 
honor of inclusion. It is perhaps 
hardly necessary to add that these 
volumes, although exceedingly hand- 
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to which he has no title whatever. 
Two attempts have been made tr 
this country to establish a College 
of Heraldry in imitation of the Col- 
jege of Arms, or Heralds’ Collége, 
as it is also called, in Engiand. The 
first flourished in the ’80s, and was 


was one Albert 
his own ancestry 
previous to the 
date that the Emperor Chariemagne 
ascended the throne of France. He 
had also written a two-volume work 
in which he traced George Washing- 
ton’s ancestry—back to Odin, 70 B. 
C.; but unquestionably his greatest 
genealogical feat was that in which 
he successfully traced the descent of 
Charles O’Conor of New York to 
Adam (of the Garden of Eden). 
— premises of this American 
lege consisted of one room situ- 
—* at 67 University FHace. where 
Welles appeared carry on the 
whole work of me college single- 





some in form, cannot always be re-/| o¢ 


garded as serious contributions to 
genealogy, since the bulk of their 


cerned, are, as has been seen, prone 
to rely on purely “traditional’’ mat- 
ter in respect to its European origin. 

Accompanying the propounced 
taste for and aristo- 
cratic lineage is the coat-of-arms 
craze. The writer has been assured 
by a librarian that it is the most 
common thing in the world for a 
reader to present himself at the 
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me wien the matter should come 
before it officially. 

Whatever the decision of the other 
members might be, he promised defi- 
uitely, on his own responsibility, that 
{ should receive personal protection. 
He suggested, moveover, that I 
should, in my report to the authori- 
ties, expressly omit the names of the 
resthouses in which J] had stayec 
and the people with whom I had 
traveled. Otherwise the Government, 
or the clamor of the populace, might 
force him to take some active steps 
against them for having failed to 
From this I 
vould see how powerless, in the face 
of fanaticism, even Tibet’s greatest 
man could be. We parted with every 
sign of cordiality on both sides. It 
being dusk by that time, I wandered 
about the city without fear of detec- 
tion before returning home. Later 
in the evening I had very good evi- 
dence of Tsarong’s sincerity. I had 
told him of my illness and of the had 
effect of Tibetan food, but I was sur- 
prised to find a messenger arriving 
from his home with a large parcel 
containing medicine and food. ‘The 
medicine consisted of several boxes 
of Beecham’s pills and three pound; 
of epsom salts—a somewhat radica’ 
cure for dysentery. The food turned 
out to be a sack of sugar and severa' 
tins of English biscuits, a most wel 
come present. Generally speaking 
the food question in Lhasa presentec 
fewer difficulties than on the jour- 
ney. I was able to secure reason- 
ably fresh meat in place of the pu- 
trid stuff which the Tibetans prefer, 
and by’ paying outrageous price: 
hought some red Bhutanese — rice, 





which was more palatable than bar- 
ley balis, the usual food of the Tibe- 
tans. Finally, through Tsarong’s aid, 
I got a regular supply of milk. It is 
strange that, while there are large 
herds of yak in Tibet, the milk of 
these animals is never used as a 
beverage, but is made always into 
butter, the ‘Tibetans having less 
aversion to the use of cow's urine 
than to that of milk. ; 

The ‘next morning (Feb. 17) I 
found from Sonam that the City 
Magistrates, who are joint Mayors 
and Judges of Lhasa, -had their 
lreadquarters in the City Hall, or 
Palace of Justice, a building almost 
immediately opposite my window. 
Just in front of this building I no- 


ticed two stone rings fastened in the ~ 


ground several feet apart. I won- 
dered what these could be used for. 
I was soon to find out. I saw a side 
door open. A woman was dragged 
out by several petty officials. She 
was stripped of every stitch of cloth- 
ing and thrown on the ground. Her 
arms were tied to one stone ring and 
her feet to the other. Two men then 
appeared with whips and began to 
flog her, giving her 150 lashes in all. 

The lash cut into her flesh, causing 
huge, weltering wounds. At first 
she screamed in her agony, but later 
fainted away. Water was thrown 
Over her to revive consciousness, and 
then the grisly work began again. 
1 was anxious to find out what crime 
the woman had committed to merit 
this punishment, and was informed 
that she was the vendor of the fire- 


_ works and squibs which had caused 


so much damage the preceding day. 
When the sentence had been admin- 


building, where 1 was told she was 
flung down and left to recover by 
herself. I looked at the grim build- 
ing, and theught, with a shudder, of 
the ordeal I might have to undergo 
“Wefore the Magistrates. 

Nevertheless, later in the day I 
sent Satan and Lhaten to them to 
annotnce my arrival in the city, and 
to request that they forward the 
infcrmation to the Ministers of State. 
No reply was received from these 
Magistrates until the next day (Feb. 
18), when they sent around an offi- 
cial to announce that a formal in- 
quiry would be held in a few days’ 
time, and begged me to remain 
within doors and keep the fact of 
my arrival secret until then. They 
were afraid that the Lhasa rabble, 

always excited to fever pitch about 





New Year’s time, might storm the 
place and tear me to pieces if they 
knew that I had come into the Sa- 
cred City in spite of all precautions 
intended to keep me out. 
apologetically added that at all or- 
dinary times the Magistrates had 
control over the city and could guar- 
antee my safety, but that at the 
present moment the place was so 


full of turbulent monks that they _ 


frequently found it impossible to 
keep order. The position was fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that 
for twenty-one days, beginning with 
the next afternoon, the City Govern- 
ment would be handed over to two 
monks appointed by the Drapun 
Monastery. This is an annual cus- 
tom, and during this period even the 
Dalai Lama and his Cabinet would 
have no control over the metropolis, 
and any disorder would have to be 
curbed by the two temporary ecciesi- 
astical Mayors. These were known 


to be bitterly anti-foreign and would — 


have little interest in protecting me 
from popular attack. I thanked the 
officials for telling me all this, and 
promised them not to go about open- 
ly, but reserved to myself the right 
to wander about the streets after 
dusk or in disguise. 

The next day (Feb. 19) the new 
Mayors made their official entry 
nto the city with a great deal of 
20mp and show. Attended by a num- 
“er of fighting monks, who acted as 
2 bodyguard, they made atour around 
he inner city and then returned to 
‘he square below my window. Here 
he ceremony of receiving the reins 
of government from the secular offi- 
‘dials was performed. The two Mag- 
‘strates who ordinarily ruled and al 
heir staff came out of the Palace of 
‘ustice and knelt down on the 


They . 





ground in front of the two monks, 
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cession broke up, but I noticed that 
from this time on every priest in 
Lhasa assumed a much more arro- 
gant tone and, jostled any civilian 
whom, he might meet out of the way. 

As a result of this new bravado a 
fight broke out in another flat in the 
same. house in which I was living. 
Thirteen monks were having a ban- 
quet together and subsequently drift- 
ed into a theological argument. Evi- 
dently they must have differed on 





some detail, for they came to blows, 


Dr. McGovern Without His Tibetan Disguise. 


who proceeded to give them « long 
This was delivered in 


three weeks all ultimate power was 
— ee ee ere 
The new Mayors t to 
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and out of the original thirteen only 
eight survived. The other five were 
found murdered in the morning. This 
‘case was the first to occupy the at- 
tention of the pew Mayors. 

During the remainder of my stay I 
heard of several other such instances. 


While in the Tibetan Capital. 


largely due to economic causes. 
Monks in European monasteries 
have not to worry about their daily 
bread. The case is different in Tibet. 
There, while the monasteries are fre- 
quently very wealthy, the wealth is 
expended on religious ceremonies, re- 
pair of the buildings and honoraria 
to the higher officers only. The léw- 
er orders must depend entirely upon 
remittances from their homes or 
upon fees for their religious services. 
As these are frequently insufficient 
for their livelihood, the mons are re- 
duced to other expedients to keep 
body and soul together. And as they 
are not allowed to work, they more 
often than not resort to robbery. 
The next day (Feb. 20) there was 
another festival. The new officialg 
headed a great procession through 
the streets. It was really a historical 
pageant. All the participators were 
dressed in very ornate silk costumes 
illustrating important epochs in the 
country’s past. The afternoon and 
evening I spent on another secret 
visit to Tsarong, who as yet, of 
course, was officially unaware of my 
arrival. He gave me an excellent 
dinner, containing many semi-Euro- 
pean dishes. For drink we had a 
concoction of whisky and creme de 


“menthe, a mixture which must have 


originated in his own fertile brain. 
Tsarong is the only man in Lhasa 
who even occasionally takes ‘Euro- 
pean food, the “ raw materials" for 


which he imports af enormous <2 |. 


pense from India. 

Even more to my surprise he 
hauled out after dinner a huge Eng- 
lish pipe which he filled with strong 
shag and smoked. Tibetans gener- 
ally are fanatical in their disap- 
proval of tobacco. The use of it is 
considered far more grave than seri- 
ous moral offenses and smokers are 
considered doomed to the deepest 
hell. Even the Dalai Lama is very 
rigorous on this point and has issued 
an order strictly prohibiting its sale. 
I had long been a slave to a Hipe 
and one of the greatest sacrifices 
that I had had to endure in order 
to get to Lhasa was to abandon 
smoking after leaving Darjeeling. 
Even Tsarong dare not smoke in 
public. Snuff, however, is not taboo 
to the same extent, and many of the 
Lamas make use of it.’ 

By the next. day (Feb, 21) the citw 
had somewhat quieted down and 1 
was called over to the Palace of Jus- 
tice by the civil magistrates afd 
asked to aid them in composing a iet- 
ter to the Kashak, or Cabinet, ex- 


plaining how and a why 1 came tof 


Though scrupulous about killing an | 4q 


, the Tibetans seem very care- 
less of human life. The monks of 
the lower grade are < particularly 





giver’ to highway robbery. This isiff 








laughing when I first sew them. 
They were seated on a dais at the 
end of the room. Over them was 
golden canopy and on a small jar- 
quer table in front of them were 
placed jade cups with silver stands 
and covers filled with the usual but- 
tered tea which was constantly be- 
ing replenished by small pages, 
Along either side of the room ran 
lower cushions on which clerks were 
seated cross-legged. Generally any 
person who is called before the mag- 
Istrates is forced to kneel down on 
the bare floor before them, but a 
special exception was made in my: 
case and a senior clerk vacated his 
seat in my favor. 

Our business was conducted in-a 
very friendly fashion. After it was 
over I stayed on for some time chat- 
ting. They asked me several ques- 
tions about life in England, but, un- 
like Tsarong, they were appallingly 
iggorant of everything that occurred 
outside their own country. I, for 
my part, took this oppertunity to 
secure from them a good deal of in- 
formation concerning the native ad- 
ministration of justice. Law is at 
the present time a very vague thing 
in Tibet. The ancient custom-code 
has broken down and the magis- 
trates now attempt to judge every 
Case on its individual merits, irre- 
spective of statutes and only slightly . 
influenced by precedent. My new 
friends plained to me of their 


stem. 
locked.up only while they are pend- 
ing trial. But in former times it 
was customary to cut off a hand 
or a leg and to gouge out the eyes 
as a’ punishment for any serious 
offense. The present Dalai Lama, 
however, conaiders these punish- 
ments to be inconsistent with Bud- 


or banishment for any crime, includ. 
ing murder. The Lhasa magistrates 
ttated that these sentences were not 
sufficiently severe to deter other of- 
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tender, juicy, 
caught kerel, with « ul 
sea tang and flavor all its own. You'll 
say it’s the most delictoug 





send y— 

coupen. I'll ship you 

a “Get- tea” pai containing 12 
Just-caught G mackerel (heads, 


waste removed), — 
sufficient for two people. They are care- 


fully packed in brine keep almost 
indefinitely *. * * al 


SEND NO “Try one of these mackerel 
MONEY and if not absolutely de- 

oe return the rest and 
the trial doesn't cost you a penny. —— 
wise send me only $2.68 in full payment. 
These are the nicest fish for their size 


Central Wharf, 
— — eS eS eee —⏑ ——— 
Frank E. ‘Davis Fish co 

210 Central Wharf, Giousester, Mass. 


Send me, at your expense, your special 
Get-Acquainted pail —— 
u Gloucester mackerel, 
brine, clear fish, no heads or tails. "After 
eating one of the mackerel, I'll either re- 


turn the rest at your expense or send 
$2.68 within ten days. — 
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‘it the language of cant. 


THE BLUEST DANUBE 
BLUES 


( Continued from Page 8 ) 


men seen so often in the fine-streets 
of Budapest, the women masons and 
hodcarriers engaged in the repair of 
buildings, are no worse off than they 
were in the good. old days of the em- 
pire. There is no unemployment and 
there is enough food. 

Business men and small trades- 
people are in a state of black dis- 
couragement over the feverish state 
of the currency. That universal 
evil is complicated “in Hungary by an 
official and unofficial rate of ex- 
change, so that a dollar may be 
worth 20,000 crowns in one bank and 
40,000 in another, and everybody 
jJuggies in low finance. 

On all sides rises the voice of 
lamentation: Budapest has the prev- 
alent “Danube blues’’ in the most 
acute form. I sat through a dreary 
session in the Gothic gloom of the 
National Parliament while a very 
mathematical gentleman, a former 
Minister of Finance, threw bales of 
heavy figures at the Prime Minister 
by way of proving that there was 
nothing ahead but ruin. There 
seemed to be no adequate national 
income, and I asked my Hungarian 
neighbor why the Government does 
not go ahead with its program of 
raising property and income taxes. 
“Ah,” he sighed, “in Hungary the 
cost of collecting taxes is always so 
much more than the taxes col- 
lected!’’ 

I felt sorry for Count Bethlen, 

under a Government 
weighted down with popular pessim- 
ism and hopeless statistics. He is a 
clever and resourceful statesman, 
with a patent of nobility old enough 
to recommend him to the Magyars, 
landlords and peasants, who unite in 
the support of his Government, but 
he is faced with more difficulties in 
reconciling national pride with na- 
tional necessity than any Premier in 
Europe. The language itself, the 
first I have ever met that rendered 
me perfectly deaf and dumb, is hard 
enough for any politician to bear. 
It is supposed to be a mixture of 
Tartar and Finnish, and after being 
lost in it for several long days I am 
ready to agree with the American 
resident who declares it is composed 
of all the words the Finns and Tar- 
tars threw out as impossible either 
to pronounce or spell. 

Hungarian is not, I have heard in 
neighboring chancelleries, the lan- 
guage of diplomacy, though the pres- 
ent Prime Minister has been able to 
soften. it somewhat in his conduct 
of foreign affairs.’ No one could call 
One re- 
freshing thing about Hungary in a 
world that swallowed the evangel of 
democracy almost too sanctimonious- 
ly is. that she does not profess to be 
repentant, or devoutly republican, or 
charitable toward her neighbors, or 
any other virtuous or popular thing 
that she is not. She does not pre- 
tend to have experienced the uni- 
versal conversion. She is frankly 
unconcerned about the safety of 
democracy. She has no faith in self- 


determination. She regrets noth- 
ing but defeat. She leaves no 
one in doubt as to rebellion 


against her losses, her »itterness 
against neighbors so much shrewder 
than she in picking the winner, and 
her determination to recover her old 
dominions if and when she can. 

The nationalism of Hungary hard- 
ly seems to need an organization 
like the “Awakening Magyars,’’ the 
Hungarian version of the Fascisti, 
who have waged a Ku Klux kind of 
war against the Communists and the 
Jews. Communism had the misfor- 
tune to be tried out in Hungary, and 
is not likely to get another chance. 
The national spirit never sleeps. As 
to the Jews, while it is true: that 


there is a Jewish problem in -Hun-| while 


gary, as there is in Austria and Po- 
land, it is not a problem for harum- 
scarum who are now, fortu- 
nately, definitely divorced frum the 
Government. The powerful Jewish 
caste in Hungary is entirely Magyar- 
made. 


The Hungarian noble of the old 


tradition, even if he was no more | cab 


than a small farmer, refused ‘‘to soil 
his hands with trade.’’ He imported 
the Jews to do his business for him, 
and now that their peculiar commer- 
cial talents have’given them control 
of all the financial and business. in- 
terests of the country the Magyar 
finds himself at the mercy of his 
hired men. No peasant in Hungary, 
I am told,.can sell a measure of corn 
or a peck of potatoes except 





through 
a Jewish middleman: Jews own all 


the banks, the newspapers, the big 
businesses. They have gained enor- 
mously in wealth and power since 
the war by reason of their ability to 
take advantage of the panic induced 
by collapsing currencies. For it must 
never be forgotten,.in surveying the 
financial deliriums of Central Eu- 
rope, that some one still owns the 
real wealth of the bankrupt nations. 
It has not evaporated into thin air 
or thin paper. There have been 
more. sensational overnight fortunes 
made in the lands of the defeated 
since the war than were ever imag- 
ined in the history of the world. 

The power of the financiers in 
Hungary is the direct result of Mag- 
yar disdain for business. Now that 
the thousand-year-old gentry are be- 
ginning to realize that something be- 
sides nobility obliges them, and that 
they cannot feudal and 
haughty in a world of more complex 
and leas romantic dynasties, they are 
awakening to a sense of modern 
reality. .The Magyar is a strong 
race, in possession of a diminished 
but still. opulent and undeveloped 
country. It is no longer involved in 
the costly bureaucracy and imperial 
enterprises of Vienna. In the eyes 
of the ignorant outsider, if not of its 
own, Hungary has recovered national 
identity and racial homogeneity. 
National frontiers too logically 
carved out in Paris may in time have 
to be - more humanly adjusted; but 
Hungary for the first time in many 
centuries has her destiny in her own 
hands. 


HALF A CENTURY 
OF FLOWERS 
( Cofitinued from Page 9 ) 
ume of sales as compared with those 
of former years is not so great, the 


“| volume of money spent is double, be- 


cause the cost of production has in- 
creased.” : 

“The greatest year for flowers in 
my experience of almost half a cen- 
tury was 1917," said Mr. Thorley. 
“That was the year when America 
entered the war. Flowers were seen 
everywhere as the country prepared 
to send its men overseas. The femi- 
nine instinct, craving beauty in the 
face of war, turned to flowers for 
solace and courage.” 

The flowers which bloom in fra- 
grance in Thorley’s come from the 
conservatories and grounds of the 
big country places in Westchester, 
Long Island and New Jersey. Their 
freshness in most cases lasts only 
for a day, at the end of which time 
they are taken away and given to 
hospitals, welfare organizations, &c. 
Certain flowers, such as carnations, 
however, have le lasting 
power. Carnations can be shipped 
even as far as London with the as- 
surance that they will arrive with 
their freshness unimpaired. 

“We fill scores of orders a month 
on the Continent,” declared Mr. 
| Thoriey, touching again on tlie ro- 
fmance of modern long distance de- 
livery. People drop in here every 


i 


has been for fifteen years, ts the 





result. — 





Many persons say, “Did you hear 
from him today?’’. They should say, 
“Have you heard from him today?’* 
Some persons spell calendar ‘‘calen- 
der’ or “‘calander."’ Still others say 
“between you and I” instead of ‘‘be- 
tween you and me.’’ It is astonish- 
ing how many persons use “‘who’’ for 
“‘whom’’ and mispronounce the sim- 
plest words. Few persons know 
whether to spell certain words with 
one or two “c’s” or “r’s,” or with 
“te“ or “el.” And very few persons 
use any but the most common words— 
colorless, fiat, ordinary: Their speech 
and their letters are liféless, monoto- 
nous, humdrum. Every time they talk 
or write they show themselves lacking 
in the essential points of -Engli 


‘Do You Make These 
Mistakes in English ? 


Free yourself of embarrassing mistakes in speaking and writing. Won- 
derful new invention automatically finds and corrects your mistakes; 
gives you a powerful mastery of language in only 15 minutes a day. 







yourself make—-and 
sho 


ful things about Mr. 

Cody’s course is the 

speed with which 

these  habit-forming 

practice drills cam be 

— out. You — 
e 


fifty questions in e ‘rninutes ‘and — 
rect your work in 


5 minutes more. 
—— a and work of copying 
have been ended hy Mr. Cody! 
concentrate “always on your own 
takes until it mes “second na- 
ture” to speak and write correctly. 


FREE—Beok on English and 13- 
Minute Test 
A command of 





Every time you talk, every time you 
write, you show what you are. When 
you use the wrong word, when you 
mispronounce a word, when you punc- 
tuate incorrectly, when you use fiat, 
ordinary words, you handicap your- 
self enormously. A striking command 
of English enables you to present your 
ideas ciearly, forcefully, convincingly. 
If your language is incorrect it hurts 


you more than = will ever know, 
for people are too polite to tell you 
t ¥ 


Wonderful New Invention 
For five years Mr. 2* worked al- 


most * and — on the problem, 
“How wake rrect habits in 
spe: — writing stick in your 
mind.” After coun ts 


‘ow you 
po PR in which 
ve been hu #, you. 
students have secured —— — 
ment in five weeks than had previ- 
ously been, obtained by other pupils in 
two years! 


Learn ‘by Hahit—Not by Rules 


Mr. Cody's & 


our ‘culture. It wins 
‘avorably impresses those with whom 
ie" come in contact. In business and 
social life correct gives 
-you added ady: —— and be gr! op- 
portunities, while poor ish handi- 
caps you more than you will ever real- 
ize. And now, in only 15 minutes a 
day—in your own home—you can ac- 
tually see yourself —— — 
the 100% self-correcting 
Mr. Cody has prepared a — 15 
reinute test with rrect answers, 
which you can take in. your own home 
so you can tell at once just where 


— peed — new free book, 
to Speak and Write Masterly Eng- 
lish.” Merely mail the coupon or a 
postal card. 

Sherwin Cedy School of En 

at 110, Searle Building, , ~ ee 
N. 


— — — — — — — 3 


Sherwin Cody School of English 
|x. — —— 


— send me your Free Boo 
“How to Speak rat Write Masterly 
Englian. 2* and also the 15-minute Test. 


“Under old methods rules are mem- 4, 
oO bu habits are not | BOD 6 cde Vocpvcivdwroiservesesessse 
formed. rules themselves 
are forgotten. e new Sherwin Cody DS. 8 Se SO ashe ods ip ore eae | 
method provides for the formation of 
habits by constantly na —— os oes ot tats oN State...... 
attenti Ce ———— 








ments of the most exacting Social 
and Superior in quality. 


PRINTED 





THE BEST MADE: 
FIFTH AVENUE stationery is correctly made to meet the require- 


correspondence. Authentic in id ole 


EMBOSSED 


5 100 Double Sheets 
100 Envelopes 
With any name and address. 
{Not over three lines) 
Richly EMBOSSED (the — are 
raised like plate engraving) in Black, 


Blue or Jade Cn ga White, Buff or 
Blue Vellum Paper 





Specify whether PRINTED or EMBOSSED. When o F po 
stationery, state color of paper and embossing desired. 
* om lines). Enclose —— Money Order or Check. West of ror ae 


River add 10 cents. Satisfaction Guarafiteed or money Fr 
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( Continued ‘from Page 12) 


a crest and motto, which they are 
fully entitled to we have 
‘here in this country heraldry full 
fledged.” 


This institution, however, came to 
an untimely end, following an expo- 
sure of its methods in the press. 

- In 1901 another heraldic society 
sprang up. It bore the proud title 
of “The College of Heraldry in 
America,’’ and its offices were situ- 
ated at 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
the President being one Richard 
Wilberforce, ‘‘Edinburgh University, 
Attorney at Law, London, England,” 
who described himself as a ‘‘Member 
of the Historical and Genealogical 
Societies of Pennsylvania” The 
present writer has not been able to 
ascertain the length of its exist 


DEMOCRATIC QUEST FOR 
ANCESTORS 


greatest care, the family crest and 
coat-of-arms being blazoned at the 


head in their proper colors. This is ; : 


registered among the college rec- | 
ords, the charge for this scroll being , 
1 guinea (21 shillings), and is signed 


by Garter King of Arms. A copy |} 


can at any time be obtained from 
the college for the private use of 
the applicant. 

It is not generally known that 


Canada also possesses a College of |[ 


Arms, founded in 1684 by Louis XIV. | 

of France at a time when that coun- 

try was still a French possession. 

This institution was confirmed by a 

royal commission in 1887, and has 

the right to grant arms, to certify 
ts and register pedigrees. 





or the of its ending, but the 
scope of its activities appears to have 
been similar to that other ‘‘college."’ 

There is no doubt that there are 
many American families who beyond 
ali question are the descendants of 
European nobles, and in those cases 
where official verification of English 
pedigrees is desired, the 
College of Arms in Victoria Street, 
London, will supply it. It is hardly 
amecessary to sy that this institution 
is not a private concern. ft is under 
the direction of Garter King of Arms 
Sir Henry Farnham Burke of 
Burke’s Peerage, being the present 
holder of the office. He is assisted 
by two other Kings of Arms, six 
Heralds and four Pursuivants, all of 
whom on state. occasions are re- 
splendent in an Old World costume 
of scariet velvet or satin embroidered 
in gold in the royal arms of Eng- 
land. The fees received from Amevi- 
cans by this institution for tracing 
pedigrees are said to be three times 
the amount of those received trom 
all other nationalities combined. 

The procedure to follow in those 
cases where an American desires 
verification is simple enough. He 
has only to write to the college, or, 








better still, to any one of the thir- | 


teen officials who comprise its staff, 


‘ 


Any American possessing indu- 
bitable evidence of descent from any 
ancient noble house in England will 
at least have the satisfaction of 
xnowing that in his veins flows the 
blood of what is, on the whole, the 
most ancient aristocracy in Europe. 
Sir Bernard Burke always insisted 
that the English as a 
body can boast the best non-royal 
blood in Europe (indeed, there is 
many an old English house far more 
ancient than several of the European 
royal houses), and asserts that the 
Duke of Norfolk, the premier Eng- 
lish peer, stands unrivaled at the 
head of the whole of the European 
aristocracy. Only one other aris- 
tocracy does Burke consider to be 
entitled to challenge the English 
aristocracy on the basis of antiquity 
—the old Venetian nobility, which he 
allows to be more ancient than all 
others in Europe save the English. 

It is true that into ancestry wor- 
ship as frequently practiced today 
there has crept a very considerable 
amount of fraud in the desire to 
pander to the vanity of wealthy 


patrons, who have not always been j- 


able to perceive the absurdity ot 
‘*pedigrees’’ established for them by 
“ishonest genealogists; it is _true 
that many amateur genealogists, . 


giving the name of the progenitor of | wnile thoroughly honest in their in- 
his family in this country and stat-tentions, are sadly jacking in his- 


ing the coat-of-arms which he be- 
lieves himself to be entitled to use. 
In reply he will receive a question- 
naire to be filled out and an esti- 
mate of the expense likely to be in- 
curred in the search for verification. 
If the College of Arms verifies his 
pedigree and establishes his right to 
the coat-of-arms claimed, a copy of 
the former will be made with the 





torical perspective, consequently are | 
totally unaware of the grotesque | 
enormity of their pretensions; but it | 
is also true that the study of ' 
genealogy has its good and usefu’ | 
sides. It may and does frequents | 
prove invaluable in compiling scien- ; 





Inapired by the Classic feeling which left so 
_toarked an influence upon the French and English 





Sonia 46 What: Wii, tes hind Woosh Ions 
upon the motives of their north 

—and with the skill characteristic of their native 
talent so well depicted in the Sleeping Room 
pictured above. 





i Garo herci 


EE ore ey oot cle apa ' Furniture. 
—* ——— which will 
impart distinction to surroundings, but may : 
also avail oneself of the practical knowledge of an. 
organization which for half a century has proven 
itself qualified to render aid in the carrying out 
’ of any decorative scheme. 


“Ree Gul 


Pe 








tific data of a sociological nature, ; 
and above all, it helps to inculcate 
the doctrine of noblesse oblige. 





LIKENESS OF TWINS 


AN twins look exactly alike? 
Are there children so abso- 
lutely identical that their own 
mothers cannot tell them 
apart? The answers are both 
Yes and No, for there are twins and 
twins. Professor Harris Hawthorne 
Wilder of- the Department of Zoology 
of Smith College has been studying 
twins for many years and has gath- 
ered and arranged much information 
on the subject. Some of it is tech- 
nical and subtle. Much of it is fas- 
cinating, especially to the layman 
who happens to be interested in the 
writing of stories. 

Think what important roles twins 
have played in literature; some of 
them, like Viola and Sebastian, quite 
incorrectly; others, the Two Or- 
phans, for instance, with perfect 
scientific accuracy. Dr. Wilder, in 
comparing the fingerprints and foot- 
prints of twins, has opened a new 
and alluring path to the earnest 
seekér after plots. 

The first thing to realize about 
twins is that there are two kinds. 
Scientists have generally agreed to 
call them duplicate twins and fra- 
ternal twins. Fraternal twins may 
resemble each other closely or not at 
all; one may be a boy and the other 
a girl, and they are usually no more 
alike than any brother and sister 
born years apart. . Duplicate twins 
are,-at least as babies, almost iden- 
tical in size and appearance, and are 
always of the same sex. That, you 
see, makes the Viola and Sebastian 
situation in ‘* Twelfth Night "’ quite | age 
as inaccurate as the famous seacoast 
in Bohemia, but leaves the Dromios, 
in “ The Comedy of Errors,” 
fectly correct and credible. 

Our.explanation of the difference 
between duplicate and fraternal 
twins we owe to that convenient 


per-+ 


mammal, the armadillo, who, by 
bearing litters of young always ex- 
actly alike, has shown us—with the 
assistance of various eminent scien- 
tists, Newman and Patterson in par- 
ticular—that fraternal twins are the 
product of two distinct human ova, 
or eggs, developed at the same time, 
while duplicate twins come from a 
single egg which became — 
very early in its existence. 

The doubling —— 
theories as to its cause have not yet 
been formulated—has many curious 
results. The division may be com- 
plete so that two perfect children. 
are produced, or it may be partial 
and result in what are called “double 
monsters,” some of them truly hor- 
rible, others capable of carrying -on 
normal, useful lives. With the Siam- 
ese Twins all of us are familiar. 
Many similar cases have been re- 
corded, and it seems probable that 
the two-headed giants and six-tailed 
dragons which delighted and terri- 
fied our childhood have their folk- 
lore origin in just such biological 
phenomena. 

The most usual results of this 
strange process are the perfect dupli- 
cate twins, and sometimes even trip- 
lets, known to most of us. These 
twins repeat each other with almost 
incredible exactness. Matters of hair 
and eyes and coloring’ we can all 
observe for ourselves. Dr. Wilder 
and his students have taken bodily 
measurements of pairs of twins who, 
even when they had grown to college 

from each other only 
agp thousandths of inches, 

Duplicate twins usually, Dr. Wilder 
says, speak a distinct dialect, “ We, 
us, ourselves,"" One girl admitted to 
him that she disliked to kiss her. sis- 
ter because she found it impossible 





to think of lier an a separs te person. 


HERE’S A DELICIOUS BREAK- 
FAST FOR ONLY 12 CENTS 


GLOUCESTER 
SALT MACKEREL 


Just caught—full of flavor—easily 
freshened. 


10-Ib. pailfal of 
Breakfast Treats 


appetizing vidual breakfasts 
at a cost of only 12 cents each. 

Try one broiled for breakfast and when 
it comes to the table, sizzling hot and 
— with butter, you'll agree that it 
is t most appetizing breakfast dish 
you ever tasted. 

“The Smiths" of Gloucester have been 
catching mackerel for generations and 
for thirty-five years their selection has 
continually delighted thousands of just 
suc! as you and your family. 


iNG—AND EX- 
TREMELY APPETIZING 
BROIL, BAKE 


ALL PREPARED—READY TO 
OR FRY—PACKED TO KEEP ALL WINTER. 
SEND FOR A_ PAILFUL Ra nh your 
MONEY BACK INSTANTLY IF NOT PLEASED 
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.$1 
Beautiful bree Silver Bond Paper, pure White; imprinted ‘tine Dark 
sheet size 6%x6%. — postpaid. Write erp ndergn 4 your desire, 
exceed 3 lines. Send Check, wowed Order or Cash be 
8. add 16 cents postag Satisfaction 


WINDSOR STATIONERY CO., 


184—14th ! Street 


The Mauchester Guardian 


Pas nyo th spent et 
a leadit —2 of that a Bnglah dally oe 
CHESTER © GUARDIAN. est 


|, political, 
“A resumé of 
THE MAN- 
direct’ from England. 
Send subscription, $3.00 for one year, Co New York: office. 


GUARDIAN NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
224 W. 42nd St., New York City - 





THE NONPAREIL PATENTED EXTENSION SHOE, 

worn inside ready-made shoes, makes both feet appear alike. For 

men, women and children. Satiafaction guaranteed. Write for descrip- 
tive booklet A. State shortness of limb in inches. 


L. —— co. 


1149 Bway, N. Y. Established 1 N. DeCESARE, Director. 


Long Island City, N. Y 
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moe 





or what? 


play, an essay, or fi 


and to whom did it 
Who 


* 


wer dhs tee pack come’ otal le aan ies 
tended to prove. 


It showed that the average American is 
familiar with the works of most of the 


What did this test reveal to you? 


Is not this what the test revealed, to 
you? All you remembered about sineahonanies 
and Elaine was the haunting beauty of 





Were Lancelot and Elaine husband and 
wife, father and daughter, 


What was Lamb’s amusing conceit 
about the discovery of “roast pig”? 
Who wrote Ghosts? Is it a poem, a 
iction? 


D Whc wrote O Captain! Fone | Captain! 


wrote: 
Blessings on thee, little man! 
Barefoot boy, with cheeks of tan! 


Who wrote The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer and Believe Me, If All Those Ey 
* Endearing Young Charms? 


ie A Tillyloss Scandal is one of the most 


r Who wrote Wee Willie Winkie? 
Edgar Allan Poe wrote the first of the 
of detective 


lovers— 
Three Musketeers? 
lations or adaptations? 


and what is it about? 


language. 
edy and who wrote it? 


C] Who we s Ivan Turgenev? 


you were carried out of a humdrum world 
imto other lands and cther times. The 
of this test is simply to 


Primary purpose 
recall these fine memories to you; and to 


persuade you to keep that promise 
you have so often given yourse/f—-to 
read them again and yet again. 


How many have you read? 


in a new set of thirty volumes of 
world’s masterpieces just published by 
the Little Leather Library ‘Corporation. 
The list is given below. How often have 
you resolved to read—or re-read—these 
very masterpieces! 


A Tillyloss Scandal, Barrie. 

Finest Story in the World, Kipling. 

On Going to Church, Shaw. 

The Land of Heart’s Desire, Yeats. 

As a Man Thinketh, Allen. 

Christ in Flanders, Balzac. 

Pippa Passes, Browning. 

Somnets from the Portuguese, Eliz. 
Browning. 

Comtesse de St. Geran, Dumas. 

Uses of Great Men, Emerson. 


Memories of President Lincoln, 


Whitman. 


Snowbound and Other Poems, 
Whittier. 


The Raven and Other Poems, Poe- 


The Murders in the Rue Morgue, 
Poe. 


Old Christmas, Irving. 


Uses of Great Men is an essay that 
been 


Can you think of one story that Alex- 
andre Dumas wrote cther than The | 
Count of Monte Cristo and The 


How did those wonderful love poems, 
~ Sonnets from the - Portuguese, 
receive their name? Are they trans- 


— Thinketh is 
has been distributed by 
of copies. By whom was it written, 
— ee 
“carrying 
Soet did —— 
Cj Who wrote On Going to Church? 
The Importance of Being Earnest 
has been called by many critics the 


best play of its kind in the English 
oe 


a book that 
the millions 


to Garcia.” 


Place an X in each square opposite the questions you could 


Ghosts, Ibsen. 
The Comedy of Errors, Shakes- 
peare. 
Dream Children, Lamb. 
Irirh Melodies, Moore. 
Lancelot and Elaine, Tennyson. 
The Holy Grail, Tennyson. 
The Trial of Socrates, Plato. 
The Importance of Being Ernest, 
Wilde. 
Pelleas and Melisande, Maeter- 
linck. 
Mumu, Turgenev. 
Hiawatha, Longfellow. 
The Inferno, Dante. 
A Message to Garcia, Elbert Hub- 
bard. 


Here, now, is an opportunity to obtain 


Is this unbelievable? 
Here are thirty books, each one com- 


— — — — 


206 ERTISEMENT. 


An interesting test of a well-read person 


Why was Socrates condemned to drink 
: the hemlock? 


not answer 
satisfactorily to yourself; then read below the purpose of this test 


inspe 

$2.98 for the entire thirty volumes. 
How can it be done? Simply by manu- 
facturing in editions of no less than one 
million volumes at a time—by reducing 
costs through quantity production. That 
is the whole secret. 


What the public says 


“How im the world can you do it!” “The 
books exceed my wildest expectations!” 
ot hawe muds — — 
my money!” “Each volume, I would 
have guessed, was worth $2.00.” “It is 
without exception, the greatest bargain of 
my life.” Comments like these, about 


i 


received literally They 
show what an unusual value is offered to you 

Nevertheless, if you are skeptical about 
the value of this new set, we will gladly 


send the entire thirty volumes to you 
for examination. It is not 


LITTLE LEATHER LIBRARY CORPORATION 
Dept. 2210, 354 Fourth Ave, New York City 




















An introductory offer that may never be made again ⸗ 


With this set of books, for a short period, the publishers will include a pair of 
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these Lincoln Bas-Relief Book-Ends free. As explaired above, the set upon which this 7 PI send 
test is based, is @ new collection of Little Leather i just published. new eet of 30 volumes 

—* = from that wher this NEW distributed in iste f rary. nas 
; re * set is - 1 ¥ “ 
tive homes, the demand for it will grow swiftly, every set becomes a “silent rade tree. OT wit give the 
alesmar.” ya purposes ‘introduction RR pgs Pca ‘ Lin. 7 _ ‘deity — — are 
coln’s head in bas-relief. ; here hardly doss them justice. With the 7 that thie is not to be consiaecel ot 
set, they will add grace and distinction to any library table. To obtain a pair, without retuen them within thitty deve eon, 3 
et aaa ae oe pe 7 I do #0, you eaves —— — 

Library set at once, instead of later. ; 
GD Mame... el Tease — 
WF tebe a FT Tena. 
RA tiatanl eda. aaacd 
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